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Considered, we feel sure there are 
none who can excel us in high grade 


White Rock 


Maple Hooring 


We want to convince you we are 
talking facts and would suggest you 
try us on your next order. 

We can also ship promptly Michigan 


Maple, Hardwood and Hemlock 
Lumber and White Cedar Shingles. 


W. H. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 
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INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 








We furnish detailed reports of amount of stumpage on each 2/4, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 


We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0, LACEY & CO, 


312 Hibernia Bank Bidg., 


New Orleans. 
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FILN DRIED, ais0 STEEL SBCRAPED 
which gives it a highly polished surrace., 


We have just eguipped our 
Hardwood Flooring Plant with 
the most Modern Machinery 
and are now in positior toLill 
orders with the greatest 
PPOMPTRESS. 

70 this is added the advantage of 
furnishing mixed cars of Pine 
and Hemlock with your flardwood 
Flooring, where customers do tot, 
wist to puechase aLSull car load 
of Flooring. 


We solicit. your orders op ingut- |} | 
ries and guarantee satisvaction 
in guality and delivery af our Stock 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
31, 1907, was 13,744! 

The average number of copies dis- 
tributed weekly during the six months 
ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, November 
and December, 1907, was 13,981! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during January, February 
and March, 1908, was 14,080! 

This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
Papers. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 
figures are correct. 

J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
of April, 1908. ¢ 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

January 26—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
linneapolis, Minn. 

January 27—Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers of Wis- 

ynsin, Milwaukee, Wis.; headquarters Hotel Pfister. 

__ January 26-29—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
‘ansas City, Mo. 

January 27—Annual meeting of Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association, Incorporated, Philadelphia. 

January 27—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
‘ion, Grand Rapids, Mich., headquarters Pantland hotel. 
Session at 2 o'clock. 

, January 28-29—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Pa. 


February 2—Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis.; headquarters Hotel Pfister. 

February 2, 3, 4 and 5—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Spokane, Wash. 

February 4—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Oskaloosa, lowa, headquarters Lacey hotel. 

February 4—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Oskaloosa, lowa. 

February 4 and 5—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, Albany, N. Y.; headquarters Ten 
Eyck hotel. 

February 4-5—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Associa- 
tion, Cairo; headquarters Halliday house. 

February 9-11—Cement Users’ and Contractors’ Convention 
and Manufacturers’ Exhibition, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

February 9, 10 and 11—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
"amas Grand Rapids, Mich.; headquarters Livingstone 

otel. 

February 16-17—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky.; headquarters The Seelbach. 

February 16-17-18—National Tariff Commission Conven- 
tion, indianapolis, Ind., headquarters Claypool hotel. 

perener 17-18-19—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and Illinois Masons’ Supply Association, Chicago. 

February 18-24—Second Annual Cement Show, Chicago. 

February 23, 24 and 25—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 23, 24 and 25—Lumber, Sash & Door Traveling 
Salesmen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 2-3—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa.; headquarters Bellevue-Stratford. 

March 2 to 5—Northwestern Cement Products Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

April 13-14-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Gal- 
veston. 

April 15—National Hickory Association, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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ANENT TITLE TO LUMBER. 


Under a contract by which the owners of the timber 
on a certain tract of land some miles from a railroad 
agree to manufacture the timber into lumber and’ de- 
liver the lumber on ears at the railroad at certain prices, 
and receive a small part of the purchase money at the 
time of signing of the agreement, the supreme court of 
appeals of West Virginia holds (Young vs. Edwards, 
60 Southeastern Reporter, 992) that the title to the 
lumber does not pass from the seller to the purchaser 
until it has been loaded on the cars. 

There are many cases, the court says, in which the 
facts warrant the conclusion that the title has passed 
notwithstanding the property remains on the premises 
or in the warehouse of the seller, and sometimes this is 
true when it can not be removed without payment of 
the purchase money. But, in all such cases, it must 
appear that the seller nas done all, or practically all, 
that it was incumbent upon him to do to put it into 
deliverable condition. If mingled with other property, 
it must have been separated and set apart and desig- 
nated as the particular property sold. Ordinarily, it 
must be at the place at which the purchaser agreed to 
take it, whether that be on the premises of the seller 
or at some other place to which he was bound to carry it. 

In the lumber case before the court the matter of 
separation and designation was not involved, because, 
by the contract, the sellers bound themselves to cut, saw 
and deliver all the timber on a certain tract of land 
on the ears at the railroad; but the important function 
of hauling and delivering it on the cars had not been 
performed. This no doubt would have involved expense 
equal to a dollar or two on the thousand, and possibly 
more. There was a vital difference, also, between ac- 
cepting responsibility for its safety on a mill yard back 
in the woods and accepting it loaded on the cars ready 
for immediate shipment to the lumber yard of the pur- 
chasers or to the market, as the case may have been. 

It must be apparent that at a time when practically 
all of the lumber was on the mill yard some miles from 
the railroad something remained to be done to it by the 
sellers to put it into that state in which the purchasers 
were bound to aecept it. The purchasers could not have 
been required to accept it then and pay for it. It was 
not to be paid for until loaded on the cars. It was not 
contemplated that the purchasers were to accept it at 
the mill yard, some miles away from the railroad, and 
pay the expense of hauling and loading it and be re- 
sponsible for its safety. It was not ready for delivery 
nor at the place of delivery. These facts, in the absence 
of anything showing a contrary intention, were con- 
clusive evidence that the title had not then passed. 
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COMPLAINTS OF 


Perhaps no regulation promulgated by the railroad 
has aronsed more dissatisfaction and a greater amount 
of protest than that relating to minimum weights. Ship- 
pers claim that the minima established are arbitrary 
and, in many eases, that it is impossible to put sufficient 
material in a car to make up the weight. 

Lumbermen contend that to load every car to minimum 
capacity would involve substantially cutting stock for 
that particular purpose; that the railroad idea seems to 
be to consider the bulk and weight of a shipment in the 
light of something evolved solely for the purpose of 
creating tonnage from which they can derive revenue. 

When the transcontinental roads west of Chicago in- 
augurated a new minimum basis their action aroused 
protest from lumber shippers and manufacturers, and 


SHIPPERS AGAINST ILLEGAL FREIGHT CHARGES. 


this protest was made so strong that ultimately a com- 
promise agreement was reached. 

A great many complaints have been made which grew 
out ot the practice of assessing charges on an arbitrary 
minimum basis, regardless of the actual and practical 
weight of the shipment. 

Some of the more aggravated cases of this character 
have recently been brought to the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. A number of San 
Francisco operators have filed complaints showing over- 
charges, by reason of this regulation, ranging from 
$40.80 to $94.50 a car. These shipments included furni- 
ture, mantels and other commodities of similar char- 
acter. Lumbermen have not filed a great many claims 
on this account, but will watch with interest the out- 


come of recent complaints filed with the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, among which were the following: 


Thomas F. Rigney vs. Southern Pacifie et al., on wooden 
mantels, amount thus illegally collected, $69, and on wooden 
mantels, tiles and grates, $94.50. 

W. W. Montague & Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al., house 
Turnishings, $40.80. 

Pacific Purchasing Company vs. San Pedro, Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake Railroad Company, on new furniture, $68.69. 

Pacific Purchasing Company vs. Southern Pacific Company 
et al., on new furniture, $91.04. 





On behalf of the lumber industry it has been stated 
that many overcharges, ranging from 10 to 30 percent, 
have occurred by reason of the shipper being unable to 
get into the car a suflicient quantity to make up the 
minimum weight. 





CALL FOR A NATIONAL 


Sentiment in favor of the revision of the tariff, if 
any should be necessary, by a nonpartisan tariff com- 
mission is growing rapidly. It will be recalled that 
this method has been recommended by President Roose- 
velt but that no appropriation ever was made to cover 
the expenses of such an orgahization. The business in- 
terests of the country believe that a movement having 
as far reaching an effect as a revision of the tariff 
undoubtedly will have should be conducted in a common 
sense, businesslike manner and that partisanship should 
have no more to do with it than it would in deciding 
whether or not a business venture shall be undertaken. 

A eall for a National Tariff Commission convention, to 
be held at Indianapolis February 16, 17 and 18, has been 
issued on behalf of the following national and sectional 
organizations: 

National Association of Manufacturers. 

Merchants’ Association of New York. 

Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

Western Association of Shoe Wholesalers. 

Missouri Manufacturers Association, 

Farmers’ National Congress. 

National Association Furniture Manufacturers. 

Merchant Tailors’ Protective Association. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of New York. 

Dayton Chamber of Commerce. 

Iowa State Manufacturers’ Association. 

National Association Case Goods Manufacturers of 
America. 

Michigan Manufacturers’ Association. 

National Piano Manufacturers’ Association. 

Millers’ National Federation. 

Agricultural Implement & Vehicle Manufacturers’ <Asso- 
ciation. 

National Association for the Extension of Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Mid Western Tariff Association. 

Central Tariff Committee of Fifteen Constituent Organi- 
zations. 

Indianapolis Board of Trade. 

Indianapolis Manufacturers’ Association. 

Merchants’ Association of Indianapolis. 


The movement has been indorsed by many of the 


TARIFF COMMISSION CONVENTION FOR INDIANAPOLIS. 


larger commercial associations of the country, chambers 
of commerce and boards of trade, among them being 
the following: 


National Association of Manufacturers. 

National Live Stock Association. 

American Meat Packers’ Association. 

National Association of Agricultural Implement & Vehicle 
Manufacturers. 

Massachusetts State Board of Trade. 

Merchants’ Association of New York. 

Chicago Association of Commerce. 

American Hardware Manutacturers’ Association 

Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

Chattanooga Manufacturing Association. 

Dayton Chamber of Commerce. 

Millers’ National Federation. 

Farmers’ National Congress. 

Merchants’ Exchange of St.° Louis. 

National Piano Manufacturers’ Association of America 

Western Association of Shoe Wholesalers. 

Missouri Manufacturers’ Association. 

National Boot & Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 

Board of Trade of Chicago. 

St. Louis Cotton Exchange. 

East Buffalo Live Stock Exchange. 

Commercial Club of Topeka, Kan. 

Carriage Builders’ National Association. 

Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

Merchant Tailors’ National Vrotective Association 

Manufacturers’ Association of New York. 

Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 

Board of Trade, Elkins, W. Va. 

Chamber of Commerce, Quincy, Il! 

Board of Trade, Norfolk, Va 

sjoard of Trade, Newark, N. J. 

New England Shoe & Leather Association 

National Association Case Goods Manufacturers 

Iowa State Manufacturers’ Association 

Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association. 





Indianapolis, through its mayor and civic and com- 
mercial organizations, has extended the hospitality of 
the city and arrangements now are being made for 
entertaining the delegates to this meeting. The con- 
vention will be held in Tomlinson hall, the largest 
auditorium in the city, with a seating capacity of 


5,000. The headquarters will be at the Claypool hotel, 
and all delegates reaching the city prior to the con 
vention are requested to report there for registration. 
Henry Riesenberg is chairman of the committee on 
arrangements, with offices in the Majestic building, In 
dianapolis. 

The call is worded in this way: 

The undersigned organizations, acting in response to r¢ 
quests from all sections of the country, which requests 
reflect a general sentiment in business circles, do hereby 
issue a call for a national tariff! commission convention, t 
be held in the city of Indianapolis, on February 16, 17 
18, 1909, the purpose of which convention shall be to giv 
immediate and adequate expression to the existing publ 
demand for the creation of a permanent, nonpartisan, sem 
judicial tariff commission, which shall collect, collate and 
study industrial and commercial facts in this and othe 
countries pertinent to the tariff question for the informa 
tion and use of Congress and the Executive. The holdin 
of this convention at the time set is deemed of specia 
importance as being a means of affording Congress 
decided and definite expression of public opinion respectin 
the enactment of a law, at the approaching special session 
of that body, providing for the establishment of the pri 
posed commission. All commercial and other organization 
of the country favorable to the object sought to be advanced 
are earnestly invited and requested to appoint delegates to 
the convention in sympathy with the movement, each organ 
zation to be entitled to tive delegates and one additiona 
delegate for each 100 members or fraction thereof, th: 
total number from any one organization being limited, how 
ever, to twenty-five. Also the governors of state are rr 
spectfully requested to name delegates, one from each con 
gressional district in their respective states, and the mayor 
of cities are likewise requested to name delegates to th: 
number of not exceeding twenty nor more than one for 
each 10,000 of population in their respective cities 
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DEFENSE OF THE ISSUANCE OF PRICE LISTS BY THE FOREST SERVICE. 


In answer to several complaints made by lumber 
organizations and the criticism of the lumber trade 
press regarding the publication of price lists issued by 
the Forest Service a statement has been made in its 
behalf in which this work is explained, and an endeavor 
made to justify it. 

It is not necessary to give the introductory paragraphs 
of this answer, as the manner in which the compilations 
are made is generally known and the basis is given 
further on in the article. ‘Tne defense or explanation 
made on behalf of the Forest Service follows: 


The gist of these criticisms is: First, that the record 
of prices obtained is not accurate and representative; sec- 
ond, that the compilation and publication of a record of 
selling prices is detrimental to the lumber industry. 

To take up the first criticism: The covdperators upon 
whose reports the record is based voluntarily report their 
actual sales to the Forest Service, in the same manner that 
the lumber manufacturers voluntarily report their annual 
production to the bureau of the census and the Forest 
Service. If the statements which the wholesale lumber 
dealers furnish are not true, it shows lack of good faith 
on their part, and toiperators upon whose statements reli- 
ance can be placed can be secured in their stead. So far 
there has been no evidence of misrepresentation on the part 
of the codperating lumbermen. They believe that the record 
is of value and are helping to make it so. If too few grades 
ot any kind of lumber are reported or if certain important 
grades are omitted, it is a simple matter to change the list 
so that it will be more representative. If the lumbermen 
desire that the statement of the prices obtained be accom- 
panied by the record of the quantity of lumber handled at 
these prices, this also can be arranged. ‘There are unques- 
tionably many difficulties in the way of getting an accurate 
record of the selling prices of lumber. This is frankly 
recognized but, on the other hand, the service does not 
think that these difficulties are by any means insuperable. 
Criticisms of the same character were made at the time 
the “compilation of statistics of yearly lumber production 
through voluntary reports from the manufacturers was 
undertaken three years ago. Experience has amply refuted 
them. The manufacturers report their production promptly 
and accurately. No piece of work ever done by the bureau 
of the census and the Forest Service has been more appre- 
ciated by them than this. 

‘The second criticism questions the usefulness of the work 
and the motives of the service in instituting it. In attempt- 
ing the compilation of a continuous record of the selling 
prices of lumber the service is filling a distinct gap in the 
information available upon the lumber industry—a gap 


which does not exist in any other great industry. All the 
great industries which produce and handle raw materials, 
with the exception of the lumber industry, have detailed 
statistics upon production, censumptien and _ prices. In 
almost any leading newspaper, or at least in the trade 
journals, there are quoted the current selling prices of live 
stock, cereals, cotton and other agricultural products, of 
pig iron, copper, silver, petroleum and other mineral prod- 
ucts etc. The !umber industry, ranking fourth among the 
industries of the country, has not even had annual statis- 
tics of production until the last three years. At the present 
time neither the producers nor the consumers of lumber can 
get any authentic and general statement of the prices for 
which the leading grades have recently sold in the great 
centers of distribution. Neither the trade journals nor the 
reports of the lumbermen’s associations give such informa- 
tion. If they did the service would not need to collect it. 
The importance to any industry of having a continuous rec- 
ord of the selling prices of its product is almost too self- 
evident to need discussion. The recent hearing upon the 
lumber tariff before the ways and means committee of Con- 
gress and freight rate cases, which are constantly coming 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and the state 
railroad commissions, illustrate this. 

The service does not intend to publish the prices asked 
for lumber. All that it has intended to do is to compile 
us best it can, after the transaction is complete, a record 
of what lumber has actually sold for. It is not apparent 
how a record obtained. in this way can either push prices up 
or hold them down. It does not do so in other industries. 
The publication of the selling price of its product should 
not hurt any legitimate industry. The service feels strongly 
that in compiling information upon lumber prices it is 
doing a right thing and a good thing and that this will 
eventually be recognized by both the producer and the 
consumer. 

Public sentiment in regard to publicity in large business 
affairs is becoming very strong in the United States. ‘This 
sentiment appiies particularly to those industries which are 
founded upon the great natural resources. In the future 
there is iikely to be important legislation, both national 
and state, regulating the exploitation of these resources. 
Such legislation must be based upon complete and authentic 
statistics if it is to be just and permanent; otherwise it 
will work great harm, and the greatest sufferers of all are 
likely to be those who control the industries founded upon 
these resources. 

With few exceptions the publicity work of the Forest 
Service has been of a beneficial nature. The service has 
made mistakes just like any other organization of mor- 


tals, and usually has had the courage to admit its errors 
and to seek to rectify them. The explanation given fo. 
taking up and developing the price list compilations 
satisfactory in the main, and might have been entirel) 
so if the explanation or statement had been made before 
launching the work. There are a great many weak points 
in the defense. 

Answer has been made to some of the objections 
raised in the past, and it probably is well to say il 
reply to the defense of the Forest Service that thi 
compilation of these figures and their distribution to 
the trade in a limited way would not result in any great 
amount of confusion unless they were to be employe: 
by the federal or state attorneys in action against lun 
ber organizations which may be haled into court t 
answer wholly unfounded and absurd charges of bein; 
illegal combinations. 

The response to the second criticism is far from satis 
factory. Unquestionably there has been a ‘distin 
gap’’ in available information relating to lumber affai: 
with respect to compilations showing the value of a 
kinds of lumber. But individually each manufactur 
knows not only what he receives for each sale made b 
his records show the average prices of his product on 
mill run basis, and in the end this is the only interes 
he has—to show the highest possible average price. |! 
the hands of wholesale dealers the average price cuts | 
figure in determining profits. Some years the whol 
saler may be able to buy and sell to much better adva: 
tage than others. Some years a concern may lose mon 
by reason of the turn affairs may take. 

Fundamentally the government of the United Stat: 
is not paternalistic nor is it of despotic character. ‘T! 
law says certain things shall not be done, not that ce! 
tain things shall be done. If those engaged in the lun 
ber industry do not deem it advantageous to mainta 
price records it is difficult to see why the governme 
should step in and take this work upon itself. Wh 
the owner of a field neglects or refuses to till it the g: 
ernment does not direct some one to do the work. It 
admitted, of course, that the owner of the field sho 
till the land, as it is highly desirable that it sho 
produce. Yet until that state of society be reacli 
where effort will be confined solely or largely to | 
scientific care of the country and its products it do 
not seem necessary to make such an exception of | 
lumber industry. Prices of other commodities are co! 
piled, it is true, but not by the government. 

In the extract given from the defense it is said t. | 
neither do the trade journals nor the associations £! 


information in regard to prices and that ‘‘if they “i 
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the Service would not need to collect it.’’ Price lists 
covering a number of different kinds of wood have been 
and are being published by private concerns. In the 
course of time the lists printed by the government, if 
they are reasonably accurate, will compete with those 
published by individuals, and no private institution is 
able to compete with the government. If the price lists 
published by the government can not be relied upon 
within reason there is absolutely no use for them. The 
objections to the price lists issued by the Forest Service 


are based on three grounds substantially as follows: 

First, that the lumbermen themselves do not care to 
have prices printed because lumber does not command 
a stable price like iron, steel, farm products and similar 
commodities. One reason why the value of lumber 
fluctuates is the impossibility of selecting qualities of 
absolutely uniform value. Any grade of hardwood, for 
example, may be worth more if produced in a certain 
section than if turned out in another because of the 
variation in the intrinsic value of the timber. This 


variation is reflected in the prices the products 
bring when offered to different classes of consumers. 

The second reason is that the publication of prices 
by the Forest Service, if the work becomes of value, 
will bring about competition between the government 
and private institutions. 

The third objection to the price lists grows out of 
the Forest Service spending a part of its appropriation 
for this work, it being held that the money could be 
used to better advantage in other ways. 





INDIANA RETAIL DEALERS RECOMMENDED CHANGES IN THE CODE OF ETHICS. 


the 


associations this year 


One subject which will receive attention at 


hands of practically all lumber 
is that relating to the 
the of ethics 
the 


adoption of or amendments to 
at 
Lumber 


code formulated Minneapolis last 


spring by American Trades Congress. 


The Retail Lumber Dealers’* Association of Indiana 
was one of the first of the larger retail lumbermen’s 
organizations to take action in regard to this matter. 


In 


ranization at 


the further report of the proceedings of that or- 
its annual meeting in Indianapolis last 
this 


which 


issue, is a statement 


the 


elsewhere in 
the 


recommended, 


lriday, given 


tf the changes in code Indiana retail 
issociation has 


The 
ind 
shrase 


f the 


sale 


the 


of 
of 


‘*arrival 


to the 
The incorporation 
shall date the 
is one which unquestionably will bring 


principal change relates terms 


arbitration clauses. 


whereby credit from 


car’ 


trade and hold that the 


ness should not be an exception. 


other lines of 


lumber busi- 
On the other hand, 
the retail lumbermen have contended that they should 
not be held penalized for delays in 
transit, and that inasmuch as lumber is sold delivered 
free time figured the date of 
The old terms of sale provided that pay- 
should after date of 
Sellers contend that they made a great con- 
cession at Minneapolis last year when they permitted 
of 2 percent after deducting freight if re- 
be within five after arrival of 
the car using, the date shown on the expense bill. 

In the to 
mended that the shipper shall 
the 
the 
the 


responsiple or 


should be from its 


arrival. 
ment be within ten 


made days 


invoice, 


a discount 


mittance made days 


clause arbitration it is 
credit 
grade stock, regardless of 
the 


material. <A 


relating recom 


tue buyer with 


under quantity found, 
of 


this 


shipper being given alternative removing 


under grade change in clause 


of 
rule 


also is made whereby a variation only 4 percent 


is permissible whereas the original allowed for 


a variation of 7 percent. Both the original and the 
the the percentages 


of under grade stock is below the figure stated, 


revised clauses provide, in event 
that 
the customer must pay the cost of inspection. 

It further was recommended by the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana that price lists shall 
be regularly and July, and that 
all changes be made by reference to these basic lists. 
This recommendation is made in the interests of uni- 
formity, and with a view to enabling retail lumber- 
men to understand quotations. A scheme of this sort 
might work to good advantage in a 1908 


but employed during 


issued in January 


year like 
it would have its drawbacks 


a twelve months like 1906. 

There is sufficient meat in the recommendations 
made by the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana to center the attention of the trade on the 
action taken. The report showing the attitude of 
the organization on these matters of current interest 
is given in full elsewhere in this issue. 





in a diseussion, Manufacturers have held that credit 
hould begin from the date of the invoice. In sup 
ort of this contention they point to the custom in 
In that portion of the state in which IT operate 
n timber that will be cut purely on account of the 
pal fires will not, in my opinion, bring about an in 
t crease of exceeding 5 percent. 
} The foregoing is a statement of a manufacturer oper- 


a ting in both the lower and upper peninsulas of Michi- 
he in. It is stated further that while no doubt a large 
W antity of the timber cut this winter has been damaged 


v y fire, most of it would have been cut in any event, and 

mn he inerease in production caused by fires will be 

" yminal, 

lie The question of whether or not the manufacture of 

vl nber in the great lakes states will be heavier this 
ason on account of damage done by last year’s fires 


s occasioned a great deal of argument and conjecture. 
i one instance it is pointed out that a certain concern 
is arranged to increase its cut nearly 100 percent, and 
edicated on this fact the statement was made that 
hers probably would turn out a great deal more lumber 


PINE AND HARDWOODS IN THE GREAT LAKES STATES. 


plants in question undoubtedly would have remained idle. 
In Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, in both the 
hardwood and softwood districts, production is decreas- 


ing steadily from year to year by reason of some of 
the mills exhausting their timber supplies and being 


unable to replace them. Until the last decade, when a 
mill had exhausted its timber at one point it was a very 
simple matter and the general custom to transfer opera- 
tions to another point where an additional block of tim- 
ber could be secured. It no longer is possible to follow 
out this program and developments of the last few years 
show that when the timber back of a mill is cut that 
plant ceases to be a factpr in the production of lumber, 
either at that point or any other place in the north, 
though sometimes they are used in other sections. 


Last year the hardwood, pine and hemlock mills of 
the three lake states were operated at about narmal 
capacity. Most of the logging work in the north is 


done during the winter months and preparations for the 
work are made during the summer and early fall. In 
1907 the camps had been established, provisioned and 
manned before the financial squall struck the country 
and the logs having been cut it was necessary to manu- 
facture them into lumber. 


In regard to the possible lumber crop of the north it 
well to remember that even where a considerable 
quantity of timber has been damaged by fire it would 
not pay to install permanent plants to saw the timber, 
for the reason that the cost of the mills in many cases 
would exceed the market value of the lumber. In some 
instances portable mills will be used, but that means 
high priced lumber because of the expense incident to 
hauling the stock to some acceptable shipping point over 
rough country roads for varying distances, ranging from 
five to fifteen or twenty miles. 

It has been definitely determined that last year’s 
fires did tremendous damage to timber, cutover lands 
and farms, but no means are at hand for ascertaining 
the quantity of timber which will be cut on this account. 
In many cases only the cream of the logs will be sent 
to the mills and those which would produce low grade 
lumber will be left in the woods. As stated, is not 
possible at this time to summarize the situation by say- 
ing that production will be greater in 1909 than in 1908 
by such and such a percent, but it does not seem possi- 
ble that the output will be increased to anything like 
the figures suggested in some of the sensational state- 
ments that have been made. 


is 





ors 1909 than was cut in 1908, It is somewhat comfort- 

for « to reflect that the concern whose cut was to be 
creased 100 pereent, or a fraction thereof,.has made 

el) rangements by which the services of two other mills 

ore ere secured, and had not this deal been made the two 

its 

on 


the 

0 The November report of the quantity of lumber cut 
en id shipped by 157 mills shows an inerease over the 
ye port for November, 1907. The gain in eut was 67,614,- 

an t feet. The increase in shipment was 41,361,732 feet, 


oduction having increased 38.1 percent and shipment 


feet. For the first eleven months the output of the 
mills was 15.7 percent below the cut of 1907 and ship- 
ments have been 7 percent lighter than for the same 
months in 1907. 

The heaviest shipments recorded for last year were in 


COMPARATIVE YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS BY 157 MILLS FOR NOVEMBER. 


heaviest average shipment in 1908 was reported in Sep- 
tember, being 1,655,037 feet. The table given herewith 
shows cut and shipments for each of the first eleven 
months in 1907 and 1908: 












































































. . , . oa ; MONTHLY. AVERAGE OF 157 MILLS. 
In} 3 percent. October and November were the first September, when a total of 259,840,749 feet was re- s90¥ ; po MTAS ‘ane 
° . P ° anew, s > > Tha “ J y nares ¢ 44 _~ ~LIVUG. ommend ——_ 1908 .—-_——_ 
mths in 1908 that showed an inerease in output over ported. The total for November was 218,164,550 feet. Average Average Average ‘Average 
itis e corresponding months in 1907. The net gain was rhe range of shipments has been from the high figure MonTHS— shipments. cut. shipments. cut 
im 228,786 feet. The decrease during the nine previous of September to the low figure of January, when only January ....... 1,504,518 1,082,622 840,935 
air mths aggregated 483,091,984 feet, leaving a net de- 169,971,754 feet were sent out. 7 oe eee 8 a ea are 1,112,715 983,166 
> = “We y se > pee & ‘. . h = : ee ,614,07¢ 8 75 
a ease for eleven months at these 157 mills of 404,863,198 A compilation is given herewith showing the average April ........: 930.905 1.698. 821 5130 
ure feet. aus intity of lumber cut and the average quantity shipped May ........... 860,447 1,668,365 1, 309, 734 
bi August, 1908, was the first month that showed an by all the mills during each of the first eleven months — teen eee ye 1,456,827 7 325,367 
: . , ME LabSaaves 605,75 322.8 5,288 
mn iverease in shipments over the same month of the of 1907 and 1908. During the period covered by this + “ 524.447 sod Se8 1 or +30 
re ;revious year, but the improvement has been steady report the heaviest average shipments were in April, September ..... 13 1,572,313 1,451,667 
| nce that time, and aggregated for the four months, 1907, the high record of 1,930,905 feet being reported. October ....... 1,80.087 1,707,454 
i e =e — ° rr . . = ove a iy a aA7 7roO 
81 igust to November, inclusive, 144,973,447 feet. During The heaviest cut was in August, 1907, the report show- November ..... 1,127,236 1,883,780 1,557,752 
nol t first seven months of the year shipments were ing an average output of 1,714,228 feet. This was closely In the following plate is shown the distribution of 
val i aterially lighter than in 1907, the total decrease of approached in October, 1908, for which month the shipments during November with totals for each district 
ome 9,360,194 feet being recorded, so that the net decrease average was 1,707,454 feet. The lightest average cut or state and the quantities supplied by the mills of the 
shipments for the first eleven months was 184,386,747 was in January, 1908, which was 840,931 feet. The various producing states: 
tate ¢ 
T! COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SHIPMENTS BY STATES FOR NOVEMBER, 1907 AND 1908. 
cel = = = — — 
i klah Ark L i Alab. ‘ £ bt d TOTAL 
lun STATES ” pecans 3 Ses 20 Mae 30 Mills rie tir te ~" id Mis —_ 3 — 157 Millis 
ta ee 1907 1908 1907 1908 1907 1908 1907 | 1908 1907 1907 1908 | 1907 1908 1907 1908 
me v England States 616,135 691.709 = : 120,248 420,799 623.696 47, 1.161.658 590,707 348,524 8,180,019 
Vh v York 108/790 362 223 36.380 163,884 342.471 | 865,953 518.73: 243.063 283 565 3,762,013 
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I io Ss 191,740 40.744 2'259'340 2.775 424 34.3 309.278 1,865,427 | 1,895,557 2.407.951 | : ‘96: 79.876 | 8.078.305 8.444.171 
i fiana. ; 153/392 122/232 1.973.809 21676 631 1,430,223 189/353 11887856 | 2.656.723 1.535.208 Y 95.377 7.656.649 ‘9,731,791 
ut invis.. 159.632 470.154 4.287.039 6.348 366 1740577 4/860.763 6.629677 | 6.921.774 4.576.607 : 1.881.868 19'322.625 24/500 '532 
101 va 114,175 40,744 1'791.558 1698 823 449,417 3909 2'116,709 1'903.579 410.616 fh ees 4/883 .475 4.142.208 
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fissouri 908 833 703.912 4.402.621 6,724 666 1,676 236 3,247,723 6,689,797 8.702.090 3. ‘294 119;786 14,671,041 19,739,296 
t kansas 290 356 285,208 2396458 | 31072458 2'406 846 3,334,093 9'231.472 8.737 687 73.638 167,037 ae. 14,398,770 16,120,198 
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do Colo. & South Dakota 121.866 40.744 676 915 566.8 384.966 334.53: 1,316,766 | — 901'107 cee OG Rete 499,613 1,929,231 
r /klahoma 348,894 | 486.687 2.550.919 4.224993 2,089 447 23521015 5.442.645 9.940322 117.378 25.556 18,326 10'562.408 17,047.708 
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PROSPECTS FOR AMERICAN WOODS IN ENGLAND AT THE BEGINNING OF THE YEAR. 


Special correspondence and trade reports from Eng- 
land are very favorable when all influences are taken 
into account. Importations during the year generally 
were lighter during 1907 and the. 1908 demand for 
American and other woods was materially below that of 
1906 or 1907. 

Imports of quartered oak have been very light; this 
condition being attributable to the high price at which 
stocks were held. During the first nine months of the 
year plain oak commanded low value. During the last 
quarter a material improvement was shown, probably 
a reflection of the betterment in the demand of and 
price for plain oak in the United States. The outlook 
is considered very favorable and stocks on hand, with 
the exception of low grade material, are light. 

Stocks of pitch pine are very heavy, according to Liv- 
erpool reports. Supplies of planks and boards are in- 
creasing, owing to the heavy arrivals which have met 
with slow sale. Stocks of hewed pine are heavy and the 


nature of the inquiries being received does not forecast 
a reduction at a very early date. In sawed timber ar- 
rivals have been light but consumption has not yet ab- 
sorbed the surplus. In general it is said that consump- 
tion has been about on a par with arrivals during recent 
months and that values show a slow but steady upward 
tendeney. 

Red gum, or satin walnut, is held in heavy supply and 
has moved at unsatisfactory prices, owing to the poor 
demand. Reports state there now are fair prospects for 
a satisfactory improvement in the near future. 

With regard to ash and hickory, which have suffered 
by reason of excess of imports of low grade stock dur- 
ing the early part of the year, prospects for a fair busi- 
ness are outlined. In hickory shipments should be lim- 
ited to prime, sizable wood. Neither ash nor hickory 
moved very freely during 1908. 

Regarding whitewood—yellow poplar—it is said that 
despite the growing scarcity imports were very heavy 


but chiefly of inferior quality. Of late the market has 
toned up considerably and the general improvement in 
England and in the United States is thought to be sub- 
stantial enough to warrant a broader use of the wood at 
better prices than: prevailed in 1908. During the last 
three monthsof 1908 consumption was along broader 
lines and the outlook now is said to be very favorable. 

Tupelo is gaining ground in the English markets, 
where it is being employed largely for moldings. How- 
ever, the wood is making a very good impression and 
it is growing in favor for general structural purposes. 

High class black walnut logs have sold freely but in- 
ferior qualities have been disposed of with difficulty. 
The demand for high grade walnut lumber has been 
good but the market was oversupplied with culled stock, 
which sold at low prices. Medium grades are in fair 
request. The prospects are, however, that the demand 
for low grades will improve with the general betterment 
of the trade. 





MODERATELY ACTIVE COAL TRADE FOR A MID-WINTER WEEK. 


Chestnut size of anthracite has been getting scarce 
in the northwest during the last few days. Dependent 
as that territory is upon the dock stocks, there is not 
the elasticity of supply which prevails in all rail terri- 
tory. Upper lake dock interests report that tonnages of 
chestnut remaining are scanty, compared with those for 
egg and stove. This is, of course, the usual condition in 
the later winter months. Farther south and east there 
is no difficulty in getting orders for chestnut filled. 

A visible cloud upon uninterrupted production of 
anthracite after that date has arisen. It can not be 
observed, however, that this possibility is stimulating the 
buying of anthracite, demand for which is fairly good 
in all parts of the country. The better movement is 
traceable to steady consumption due to seasonable 
weather. From a Chicago standpoint the sale of anthra- 
cite has been relatively more active during the last week 
than that of bituminous coals. Very little rail anthra- 
cite is arriving from the large producers or the indi- 
vidual operators. And with steady demand and moder- 
ate receipts the market has assumed a firm tone. _ 

Concerning bituminous coals a modified story is to 
be related. The tendency is toward higher ground, but 
the tide just now seems against them and, accordingly, 
values are drifting downward or are influenced by fluc- 
tuating circumstances. Two conditions stand out in 
bold relief, namely, a change in buying toward the 
cheaper fuels and a relatively stronger market for these 
cheaper fuels. This change is not wholly a matter of 
cheapness on the part of the buyer. The question of 
value enters into the situation. Railroad freights on 


coal stand exactly where they did a year ago. The price 
of bituminous coals at mines are on an average 50 cents 
a ton lower than a year ago. This means that the value 
of the cheaper fuels at point of delivery has decreased 
a greater percent than that of the higher priced ‘fuels. 
Accordingly the former are relative bargains. The 
exceptions to this value supremacy of the lower priced 
coals are in remote markets, where the freight rates on 
both cheap and high grade coals are high. Cireum- 
stanced thus, the high grade coal becomes the cheaper of 
the two and the tonnage of its sales increases dispro- 
portionately to that of its competitors. However, the 
bulk of the bituminous coal sales is sufficiently near the 
place of production to counteract the effect of higher 
priced commodities. 
coals has gone to pieces. Even the cold weather has 
not influenced consumers to the point of boisterous 
activity. Stocks taken in during the summer have been 
melting away slowly and the producers are crowding 
the wholesalers with an excess tonnage, so that prices 
are constantly fluctuating. This insistence on the part 
of producers to force the market has been bringing to 
the west and northwest considerable coal for which there 
has been no immediate need. And the attractiveness of 
the bargains to which much of the receipts are sooner 
or later conducted, through the mechanical action of the 
car service rules, has given the demurrage coal prece- 
dence over the stocks on dock. The latter have been 
growing restive of late under the neglect, which fact 
does not augur well for a strong market. 

Western coals are maintaining themselves strongly. 


The market for West Virginia: 


Some of the southern Illinois products have the en 
viable distinction of being oversold, which condition 
insures firmness and even strength of quotation. lows 
coals are active and strong, to which the near markets 
and the low freights conduce largely, not to mention th: 
fact that the territory, being more agricultural than 
industrial, has suffered less relapse from former degrees 
of prosperity. Screenings also continue their strength 
in the western markets and sell freely at 50 to 60 cents 
at mines for Illinois product. The finer sizes of washe«| 
coals are also picking up in both value and activity 
Very little minerun coal is now produced in Illinois, th 
call running mainly to either the screened sizes or th: 
screenings. Steam plants, which had been using mine 
run turned to the fine coal when prices of the latter fell 
sharply and they are still continuing the use of the same 

Demand the last few days has equaled the supply, and 
shippers have been driven to the necessity of tracing 
cars for the benefit of the buyers, and this practice ha 
given the market an upward tendency in general. Th 
average buyer declines to worry about the temporary 
searcity. He accepts the situation and refrains from 
deluging the market with unnecessary orders. This fact 
accounts in very large measure for the absence of flighty 
conditions in the western coal market. About the only 
fluctuation to be noticed is that occasioned by the 
weather changes, and even these are much less than 
common, for owing to the wise forethought and capi 
bilities of the producing and selling trade the increased 
demand puts no crimps into the market but 


( ) cr merely 
increases its superficial contents, 





ABLE DISCUSSION OF TIMBER COSTS AND VALUES AS APPLIED TO YELLOW PINE. 


In a characteristically strong manner N. W. 
McLeod, of St. Louis, Mo., has called attention to one 
of the most important phases of lumber manufacture 
—timber values. His presentation of this question is 
exceptionally striking. He has developed the subject 
in a way which absolutely thrusts it upon the atten- 
tion of timber owners and lumber manufacturers. 

In his consideration of this matter he has pointed 
out that a few years ago the average manufacturer 
had only a small amount of money invested in stump- 


age and was able to acquire additional tracts at low 
prices, and this option of substantially paying for the 
timber as it was needed made the stumpage invest- 
ment one of minor consideration. The last few years 
has wrought a tremendous change. Lumber manufac- 
turers now are required to make heavy investments in 
timber which naturally continually decrease from year 
to year during the life of the plant. It requires more 
money now to engage in the lumber manufacturing 
business than ever before in the history of the 


STATEMENT NO. 1.— SIX PERCENT INVESTMENT STATEMENT. 


Mililons Value Plant, Lumber and Total 
Stumpage. feet Price of stwmp- rail- Depreci- merchandise Tages, 6 percent cost of Per 
JAN. 1— investment. used. per M. age cut. road etc. ation. accounts. 1 percent. investment. stumpage. M feet 
1909.... $2,100,000 40 $3.50 $140,000 $600,000 $40,000 $150,000 = $28,500 = $171,000 = $379,500 $9.48.75 
1916.... 1,960,000 40 3.50 140,000 560,000 40,000 150,000 26,700 160,200 366,900 9.17.25 
1911.... 1,820,000 40 3.50 140,000 520,000 40,000 150,000 24,900 = 149,400 354,300 8.85.75 
1912.... 1,680,000 40 3.50 140,000 480,000 40,000 150,000 23,100 138,600 341,700 8.54.25 
1913.... 1,540,000 40 3.50 140,000 440,000 40,000 150,000 = 21,300 127,800 329,100 = 8.22.75 
1914.... 1,400,000 40 3.50 140,000 400,000 40,000 150,000 19,500 117,000 316,500 7.91.25 
1915.... 1,260,000 40 3.50 140,000 360,000 40,000 150,000 17,700 106,200 303,900 7.59.75 
1916.... 1,120,000 40 3.50 140,000 320,000 40,000 150,000 15,900 95,400 291,300 7.28.25 
1917.... 980,000 40 3.50 140,000 380,000 40,000 150,000 14,100 84,600 278,700 6.96.75 
2016... 840,000 40 3.50 140,000 240,000 40,000 150,000 12,300 73,800 266,100 6.65.25 
1919.... 700,000 40 3.50 140,000 200,000 40,000 150,000 11,500 63,000 253,500 6.83.75 
1920.... 560,000 40 3.50 140,000 160,000 40,000 150,000 8,700 52,200 240,900 6.01.25 
1921.... 420,000 40 3.50 140,000 120,000 40,000 150,000 6,900 41,400 228,300 5.70.75 
1922.... 280,000 40 3.50 140,000 80,000 40,000 150,000 5,100 30,600 215,700 5.38.25 
1923.... 140,000 = 40 3.50 140,000 40,000 40,000 150,000 3,300 19,800 203,100 «5.07.75 





industry and such investments are made primarily 
for profit; and because the investor believes tli 
hazards to be lessor the returns greater than woul: 
be secured if the money were otherwise employed. 

This question has been presented from two stand 
points—that of considering the value of stumpage at 
a fixed price, the carrying charge for the entire quan 
tity of timber owned to be absorbed in the cost ot 
producing lumber each year. The first table given 
herewith considers the matter from this viewpoint 
on the basis of a return of 6 percent on the money 
invested in the operation. The fdllowing division ot 
investments has been made: .. 


Stumpage 600,000,000 feet at $3.50............. $2,100,000 
Plant, railroad and logging equipment ete........ 600,000 
Lumber, merchandise and accounts............. 150,000 

DR sch kaenibis cis odiatisadaconndatiedsaca tine $2,850,000 


On this basis the carrying charges are not cumu 
lative but are, so to speak, absorbed each year ani! 
the investment reduced, first by the quantity o! 
stumpage cut and, second, by depreciation of the plan' 
and equipment, the entire cost of which must be al 
sorbed during the life of the institution. Referenc: 
to table No. 1 will show the current value of timbe: 
to be $9.50 a thousand, hile the value in 1923, owing 
to the reduction in the investment, will be a little les 
than $5.08 a thousand feet. 

On this phase of the accounting Mr. MeLeod says 
‘“*By placing the heavier burden of the carrying 
charge on the earlier period of the operation th: 


STATEMENT NO. 2.—SIX PERCENT ON STUMPAGE CUT—BALANCE TO STUMPAGE INVESTMENT ACCOUNT. 


Interest on 


stumpage Total cost in 
Interest on Value used, aver- Plant, As merchan- Depreciation the tree 
Siumpage, Feetused, Cost Stumpage. stumpage of stump- ageone- railroadetc. dise and of plant Taxes, of stump- Per 
JANUARY 1— M feet. M feet. M feet. investment. investment. ageused. half-year. investment. accounts. account. Iypercent. age used. M feet 
WOOD. 6a cccccceic cdceeeecccesigs 600,000 40,000 $3.50 $2,100,000 $117,600 $140,000 $4,200 $600,000 $150,000 $40,000 $28,500 $212,700 $5.31.7° 
MID a a5 6. 54:6:0'00.005-00:0 8d eeesee 560,000 40,000 3.71 2,077,600 115,752 148,400 4,452 560,000 150,000 40,000 27,876 220,728 5.51.82 
WEB n.6n. ccc cccesececceeesecsees 520,000 40,000 3.93 2,044,952 113,265 157,200 4,726 520,000 150,000 40,000 27,149 229,075 5.72.6 
WOID i vicrcccccccccecssceseoes 480,000 40,000 4.17 2,001,017 110,053 166,800 5,004 480,000 150,000 40,000 26,316 238,114 5.95.5: 
BOIS. 5 osc cece ccecsccecvepeiys 440,000 40,000 4.42 1,944,270 106,044 176,800 5,304 440,000 150,000 40,000 25,342 247,446 6.18.8 
W914 dein. cccccccccscscceces 400,000 40,000 4.68 1,873,451 101,166 187,345 5,620 400,000 150,000 40,000 24,234 257,199 6.42.9! 
RGIS. o.osccciccsesccccevecesieis 360,000 40,000 4.97 1,787,272 93,548 198,800 5,964 360,000 150,000 40,000 22,972 267,736 6.69.34 
1926... cccscccccccecesccccees 320,000 40,000 5.26 1,682,020 88,297 210,400 6,312 320,000 150,000 40,000 21,520 278,232 6.95.5" 
FONT. once cccccsedecescsceses 280,000 40,000 5.57 1,559,494 80,201 222,800 6,674 280,000 150,000 40,000 19,894 289,368 7.23.4- 
BOIS) ic Coie cacccctcesccesees 240,000 40,000 5.90 1,416,895 70,853 236,000 7,080 240,000 150,000 40,000 18,068 301,148 7.52.87 
1919... ccc cccccccccccccce 200,000 40,000 6.26 1,251,748 60,080 250,400 7,512 200,000 150,000 40,000 16,417 314,329 7.85.8 
BODO. over ccccosesevescsccess 160,000 40,000 6.52 1,061,428 47,797 264,800 7,944 160,000 150,000 40,000 13,714 326,458 8.16.1 
ROB ning cnc sccce sess ceccweds 120,000 40,000 7.04 844,425 33,769 281,600 8,448 120,000 150,000 40,000 9,144 339,192 8.47.0 
WOQD. 2 nc cccccccvcnvevccncece 80,000 40,000 7.46 596,594 29,881 298,400 9,052 80,000 150,000 40,000 8,265 355,717 8.89.2 
ROBB. ccc c ccc cccc ce oecceees 40,000 40,000 7.91 316,710 ...... 316,710 9,501 40,000 150,000 40,000 5,067 371,278 9.28.19 
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cost is carried into the stumpage and, therefore, lum- 
ber unquestionably is being sold for less money than 
it costs, or stumpage values are out of all propor- 
tion to the selling price of the lumber.’’ 

If, however, conditions make it impracticable to 
have the quantity of lumber produced in a year bear 
the burden of charges for carrying the raw supplies 
to be cut into lumber in the future, then it is well 
to consider the cumulative method, each year’s por- 
tion of the timber carrying its own charge. 


This scheme is worked out in the second table and 
it will be seen by reference thereto that whereas the 
stumpage for the first year is valued at about $5.32, 
for the fifteenth year by the last method the value 
is shown to be $9.28. 

This consideration of costs is applicable to institu- 
tions engaged in the manufacture of lumber at this 
time which value their stumpage at $3.50 a thousand. 
Either method could be applied to any operation re- 
gardless of its size @i would show substantially the 


same result, providing, of course, investment and 
output be proportionate. 

The great question which the manufacturers must 
face and for which they must provide a solution is 
this: At present values is their product being sold 
at sufficiently high prices to show a return of $5.32 a 
thousand? If not, the business is not earning 6 per- 
cent on the investment, and this return must be 
realized in order to pay the interest without provid- 
ing anything for dividends. 





WHY THE ADMISSION oMPumBeR, DUTY FREE, WILL NOT CONSERVE THE FORESTS. 


It seems necessary again and again to explain why it 
is that encouraging the importation of lumber into this 
country will not advance the cause of forest conserva- 
tion; why it is that the placing of lumber on the free 
list will tend to destroy the forests more rapidly than 
slower. 

The theory that if a billion or five billion feet of 
lumber is imported into the United States from Canada 
thereby so much American timber is conserved for the 
future sounds plausible and looks reasonable to those 
who do not understand the situation, But it is the 
vreatest fallacy in current discussion and proposed legis- 
lution. 

Lumber would be imported from Canada or Mexico 
or anywhere else into this country only because it is 
heaper than our own product. If it were not cheaper 
there would be no object in importing it at all. In 
those countries, as here, the lower grades constitute the 
najority or a very large majority of the output. 

Canada is holding her breath, sitting back on big piles 


of low grade lumber, waiting for our duty to be removed 
so that she can dump it into our markets. She can not 
supply the total lumber demand, nor one-tenth of it, but 
she can make it unprofitable to produce the low grade 
stock of which we have abundance, and consequently 
impossible to utilize the trees we fell to the highest de- 
gree, and, therefore, will compel us to cut over more 
acreage to get the higher quality which will be salable 
at a profit. By the same line of reasoning, anything 
which makes timber worthless removes from the owner 
all disposition and reason to spend money to take care 
of it. 

Some of the increased waste would be in the woods 
in the shape of tops and unsound logs, left after the 
better parts of the tree were taken away; part of the 
waste would be in the mills, and part would be in small 
timber and unsound larger timber which would be left 
a prey to wind and fire and decay. If this timber left 
standing—which after all represents only a part of the 
waste—would be properly taken care of there would 


be some hope of thus adding to the timber supply of the 
future. But the conditions certain to be brought about 
by the removal of the duty will prevent the proper 
sare being given the cutover lands and the necessary 
expenditure therefor being put upon them. 

The chief forester of the United States is reported to 
have said that if he believed that the removal of the 
duty would lower the price of lumber in the United 
States he would be opposed to it on conservation grounds, 
How anyone can believe that it would not tend to lower 
the value of low grade lumber is impossible for us 
to understand. If it did not, how could any more 
lumber than at present be brought into this country? 
What validity would there be in the appeal on behalf of 
consumers, and who could be a gainer except the for- 
eign timber owners and lumber producers, and who the 
loser but the United States government of some much 
needed revenue and the people of this country of a vast 
amount of material which now is utilized, but under the 
best conditions shows little or no profit? 





A DANGER 


The lumber industry is facing a serious proposition 
1 the widespread disposition of the state legislatures 
io ‘*regulate’’ the lumber business. The legislatures of 
ennsylvania and Wisconsin are considering measures 
that seem equitable, because they recognize that burdens 
placed upon timber owners should be compensated for 
ly lifting other burdens. Other states are contemplating 
restrictive measures only, which will saddle an added 
expense upon the shoulders of timber owners, 

This conservative movement has a strong foothold. 
Some think that it will soon run its course, but it has 
leen a long time reaching the present point and 
| seems to be gaining headway every month and year; 
therefore, it is not safe to assume that it will die 
down and that the people and the states will lose inter- 
est in the subject. Every brush fire not only runs 
through the woods but kindles a flame of enthusiasm 
! 
S| 


r conservation, restricted cutting, fire prevention laws 
ic. Some states propose to make lumbermen bear the 
cost of cleaning up their woods after logging and es- 
tublishing fire lines and patrols; in addition some talk 
about restricting the size of trees to be cut. 

Lumbermen, as a class, could endure almost any 
levislation of this sort if it were uniform among the 
diferent states and if it were reasonable and _prac- 
tivable. Perhaps they could stand it if not reasonable 
and practicable if the laws were uniform; but the danger 
is that states will make different laws, often contra- 


PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO CONGRESS AND THE WAYS AND MEANS | 
COMMITTEE BY THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE NATIONAL LUMBER | 


dictory in their character, and thus unequal competition 
will be set up between lumbermen of adjoining states. 

If Louisiana should pass laws which would put an 
increased expense of anywhere from 25 cents to $1 
a thousand upon lumber operators in that state, and 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Texas should not do the same, 
Louisiana lumbermen would be seriously hurt. Virginia 
and Kentucky are similar in their conditions as to 
forest resources and markets. Any legislation should 
be the same for the two states and such legislation 
should also be made effective in West Virginia, North 
Carolina and other competitors; so all through the 
country. 

It would seem to be a thing that should engage the 
serious attention of the lumbermen through their asso- 
ciations—this probability of hasty, ill considered legisla- 
tion effecting their interests. Lumbermen will go as far 
as anyone in a decent and practical regulation of forest 
operations, but since they are the people most concerned 
they should have something to say about what should 
be done and how; they should exercise a guiding hand. 
They know better than the average lawmaker. what is 
practicable, and what can be done without an unconsti- 
tutional infringement of the rights of the individual. 

As we see it, there is nothing in the way of current 
or prospective legislation, except perhaps the tariff, that 
more clearly calls for the concerted action of the lumber 
industry. It would seem that it should engage the atten- 


CONFRONTING THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


tion of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and its affiliated associations, which should keep an 


_ eye on all legislation of this sort and keep in touch with 


public and legislative sentiment. 

Perhaps it would be well for the lumber trade to 
offer cooperation with the governors of the states and 
with the national government in formulating a series 
of laws to be ailopted by the various state legislatures. 
These laws should be comprehensive enough to cover 
all phases of' the subject in which fire protection and 
taxation are the two principal elements. 

There is a tendency on the part of the states, especially 
where the lumber industry is not of prime importance, 
to demand that the lumbermen should do all that is 
to be done in ihe way of conservation and pay the bills 
themseives, but this generous idea will not result the 
way intended. Eventually the cost of doing anything 
must be distributed over the community, and if lumber 
costs more to make the consumers will have to pay more 
for it. 

Conservation and high taxation on timber lands will 
not go together; neither do conservation and low prices 
for forest prodycts. Along this line an address of C, A. 
Schenck, before the convention at Louisville this week, 
is to the point. What lumbermen can reasonably demand 
is that legislation of the different states should be 
uniform, reasonable and practicable, and they should 
see to it that nothing else is enacted. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION ON BEHALF OF THE LUM- | 
BER INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES. | 


WHEREAS, The press dispatches from Washington 
forecasting the probable action of the ways and means 
committee on the various tariff schedules recite the 
fact that lumber is being named as one of the com- 
modities to go on the free list, or to sustain a heavy 
reduction; and 


WHEREAS, Such action would mean serious and 
widespread demoralization to all business interests, 
in that further depression in lumber prices would 
permanently cripple many of the saw mill and other 
woodworking industries, and at the same time affect 
disastrously the wage earning power of a vast army 
of day laborers; and 

WHEREAS, The lumber industry of the United 
States today ranks first in the consumption of farm 
products, third in the volume of tonnage furnished 
the railroad and transportation lines, and second in 
the employment of labor, agriculture alone employing 
a larger number of hands, labor constituting a larger 
element in the cost of production of lumber (averag- 
ing above 70 percent) than of any other manufactured 
article; and 


WHEREAS, A bushel of corn or. wheat, a ton of 
hay, a bale of cotton, or the unit of measure in any 
other farm product will purchase more lumber today 
| than at any previous time; and 
WHEREAS, The present specific duty of $2 a thou- 
| sand feet amounts to an ad valorem rate of -bout 11 
| percent and practically reduces the tariff on lumber 
to the basis of a tariff for revenue, as illustrated by 
| the fact that the present law represents an average 
of about 40 percent on all dutiable commodities; and 
WHEREAS, The repeal of the tariff on lumber, lath 


and shingles would prove disastrous to the industry 
throughout the whole country, for the reason that 
lumber is produced in Canada largely by oriental 
labor, and would be produced in Mexico by peon labor, 
at a cost far below that in this country, and is cut 
from stumpage varying in price from one-quarter to 
one-half less than American timber, and subject to a 
vastly lower taxation; and 


WHEREAS, Lumber, lath and shingles from Canada 
can be delivered in the Atlantic, Pacific and Lake 
states ports on a much lower freight rate in foreign 
and American bottoms than from the south and west, 
or from any other lumber producing districts to the 
same ports, whence much of the American lumber is 
distributed or where it is consumed, and would there- 
fore deprive American manufacturers of many of their 
principal markets, which in turn would seriously affect 
the banking, shipping and other interests allied with 
lumber; and 


WHEREAS, The recent election has emphatically 
demonstrated that an overwhelming majority of the 
people are in favor of the protection of American in- 
dustries; and 


WHEREAS, The class of lumber which our foreign 
competitors would seek to dump on to the markets 
of the United States would prevent conservation of 
our forests by displacing the low grade material now 
utilized, leaving it in the woods to rot and burn, and 
because the saw mills must be operated to at least 
their minimum economic capacity lumbermen would be 
compelled to cut over a larger area in order to secure 
the quantity of logs necessary to run their mills and 
to secure the quantity of salable commodities neces- 


| 
| 
sary to meet the demands of the country, and there- | 
fore will find it necessary to cut more trees and thus 
to denude a greater acreage; therefore be it | 
RESOLVED, That the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in convention assembled, repre- 
senting the lumber producing interests of the United } 
States, does most earnestly protest against any change 
in the present tariff on lumber, lath and shingles; and I 
be it further | 
RESOLVED, That the president and secretary of } 
this association be and are hereby instructed to trans- 
mit copies of these resolutions to the ways and means 
committee of the house of representatives and furnish | 
the senators and representatives in Congress with | 
copies thereof, requesting their support and co- | 
operation in preventing the removal of or reductions | 
in the rates of duty shown in those portions of 
Schedule D which relate to timber in its various 
forms, posts, poles etc., lumber, lath, shingles, clap- 
boards or other commodities commonly recognized as 
lumber, upon the ground that the lumber industry of 
the United States is so intimately related to the 
banking, transportation, manufacturing, commercial 
and labor interests that any legislation harmful to 
lumber would sooner or later disastrously affect these 
great interests, especially labor; and be it further 
RESOLVED, That we favor the conservation of the 
forest resources of this country and desire to co- 
operate with the Forest Service of the government to 
this end; yet we assert that the removal or reduction 
of the present tariff on lumber would hasten rather 
than delay the destruction of our forests and retard 
rather than advance this great national work of con- 
servation already auspiciously begun. 
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AN ISSUE OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN THAT IS SOMEWHAT OUT OF THE ORDINARY. 


Ordinarily the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents each 
week the state of trade and the news of the lumber world 
as ascertained and epitomized by its editorial staff and 
correspondents. It represents a careful sifting of every 
item that has to-do with the manufacture or sale of 
lumber, from which may be drawn a logical deduction or 
reliable conclusion. In other words, it is a journalistic 
product, the fruit of the brain of a large staff of editors 
and a corps of correspondents scattered through the 
lumber markets of the world. This week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, is in some respects a 
departure and a novelty. The present week has been the 
occasion of a very large number of conventions scattered 
over every part of the country. This publication this 
week presents careful reports of these meetings. It 
is indeed given up so largely to these reports that 
they constitute the conspicuous feature of the issue. 
This week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may be 
said to have been written by the lumbermen themselves 
in the papers they have read before these conventions 
of the trade and in their ideas expressed in debate on 
the floor. No other source of information could be 
quite so interesting or so authoritative. 

The present week is one of the most notable in the 
history of the trade in the character of the conventions 
that have been held. Manufacturers, retailers and utili- 
tarians have all been in session, wrestling with the prob- 
At Wash- 


ington the tariff question is receiving deserved atten- 


lems that concern the lumberman directly. 


tion. There representatives of the lumber trade are urg- 
ing upon representatives of Congress the necessity of 
making no mistake under the guise of tariff reform. 


The national congress is known to be actuated by a 
desire to serve the people of the present and to serve 
also the people of the future, and it is important that 


,it should not be misled concerning the effect upon 


national resources that a change in the tariff policy 
would entail. The lumbermen of both the north and 
the south have presented their statements, showing what 
the effect on the lumber industry would be if the tariff 
were removed, and also upon the policy of forest con- 
servation. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Forestry Association has also been in session at Wash- 
ington, It is a utilitarian body and has considered lum- 
ber manufacture, forest fires, forestry methods and in- 
deed every subject that has to do with the present re- 
moval and the future care of American forests. 

The retailers have had a notable week. The present 
issue contains complete or partial reports of the meet- 
ings of the Union Association of Lumber Dealers at To- 
ledo, Ohio, the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana at Indianapolis, the Colorado & Wyoming Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association at Denver, the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association at Minneapolis, the Ne 
braska Retail Lumber Dealer’s Association at Omaha 
and the Tristate Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Evansville, Ind. 

Two of these meetings attracted nearly a thousand vis 
itors each, which demonstrates that the retail lumber- 
men are continuing their active interest in their organi- 
zations. Each one has considered the American Lum- 
ber Trade Congress code of etimes formulated in Minne- 
apolis last June. It is evident that the retailers are not 


satisfied with the code of ethics as it stands. Each of 
the retail associations has materially altered that part 
of the code which has to do with the terms of sale. 
There is a general,disposition on the part of the re 
tailers to insist that the terms of credit and discount 
shall not be based upon the date of invoice but on the 
date of the arrival of the goods, and to throw the re 
sponsibility and penalty for delay in transportation on 
the seller. The grading of red cedar shingles also has 
received close attention from the retailers and a general 
movement seems to be on foot to reduce the grading of 
16-inch red cedar shingles to two grades, clears and *A*, 
making any supplementary grading a matter of indi 
vidual agreement. 

The manufacturing end of the business has also had 
a position in the limelight. The Hardwood Manufactur 
ers’ Association of the United States has been in ses 
sion at Louisville, holding the greatest meeting in its 
history. A report of the annual meeting of the Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, a strong state asso 
ciation of hardwood lumbermen, is also presented, 

At New Orleans the Yellow Pine Manufacturers 
Association met to consider live topics of interest t 
its members and to others interested in the produce 
tion and sale of that wood. 

It will be seen, therefore, that this week’s issue o1 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the epitome of the ex 
pressed opinion of all the lumbermen in all lines in the 
United States, and the reader anxious to keep in clos: 
touch with the ideas of all will find a veritable congres 
of American lumbermen in session in this week’s issu 
of this publication. 





AN EXAMPLE OF CONSERVATION OPTIMISM. 


During the session of the National Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association convention held in Louisville this 
week a number of prominent members sat with muscles 
tense waiting for the chance to spring to their feet and 
bombard their comrades with some good advice. Un- 
fortunately regular business prolonged the closing ses- 
sion somewhat unduly and the opportunity did not 
present itself, though possibly at the banquet these 
sentiments were given expression to and certainly were 
communicated in the lobby to a good many members, 
as well as to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representa- 
tives. 

This good advice was as to the relation of lumber 
manufacturers to the market and was accompanied by 
a warning. One of this distinguished quartet of trade 
philanthropists had put the points of his contemplated 
speech in writing and it fell into the possession of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. From these points we are able 
to reconstruct his speech in part. He intended to begin 
by apologizing for an apparent pessimism, and the pre- 
sumption that after making his remarks he would be 
initiated as a charter member of the ‘‘Kill Joy’’ club. 
But then he was going to protest that the various insti- 
tutions with which he is connected, widely scattered 
about the country, put him in position to feel the pulse 
of the trade. Then he was going to say that an effort 
is being made by some well meant individuals—probably 
through sympathy—to stimulate buying sentiment on the 
ground that we are on the immediate verge of improved 
market conditions of sufficient to justify the adoption 
of such a policy. 

The orator was going to deny the imminence of re- 
sumption of full prosperity, although admitting that 


we are nearer to it than several months ago—a proposi- 
tion which will not be disputed, we fancy. 

Then he proposed a warning something like this: 
“*Tf the present milling capacity were turned loose with 
orders to cut lumber, within three months there would 
be seen a still more distressed condition than at present, 
because the demand is not yet strong enough to take 
and digest as much food as could readily be furnished 
by the mills of the country.’’ 

He was then to express the gratulatory fact that 
there are manufacturers who appreciate the value of 
their stumpage and refuse to place themselves in a 
position where they will be forced to dispose of their 
manufacture, who have closed their plants or held them 
down to the minimum capacity and are awaiting events. 
This class is numerous enough and strong enough to 
have a healthy effect on the situation. 

If everyone would adopt this same conservative policy 
there would be no trouble at all about the future of 
the lumber business, but if the remainder of the in- 
dustry should assume that the conservatives alone are 
able to control the situation, and everyone else goes on 
manufacturing to their full capacity, then all sorts of 
trouble are likely to follow. 

Then the oration was to turn upon the elements enter- 
ing into the lumber market situation. There was to 
be reference to the uncertainty on the part of the 
consuming and wholesale trade as to the turn of the 
market in the early future. The influences to govern 
that market were recognized as tariff uncertainties; 
effort on the part of the railroads to increase railroad 
rates; the labor situation (idle labor not being in posi- 
tion to buy the usual volume of commodities) ; the ques- 


tion of resumption of purchases by the big corporations, 
both railroad and industrial; the situation as affecte: 
by the fire damaged timber in the north, and last but 
not least, the matter of substitution of one species of 
lumber for another. 

All the uncertainties are having a retarding effect 
on the business, and until they are settled, or near 
enough settled to allow business to go on without any 
material hindrance therefrom, conservatism in marketing 
will be necessary. 

Then he was to take up this question of substitution, 
showing how lower grade hardwoods are substituted for 
white pine in the box business; how poplar was suj 
planted by cottonwood; how gum has supplanted cot 
tonwood, and then how yellow pine has supplanted all 
of them. 

The hardwood men and all lumber producers have got 
to make up their minds to conservative operation and 
also to a conservative selling policy. Because a man’ 
output is a few days ahead of his orders he should not 
get frightened, but he should sit down on his stock and 
hold it for a profitable price and, in the meantime, i: 
crease it no more than absolutely necessary. 

In his brief he put down as a concluding admonition 
*“T wish, in an effort to instill into the minds of. tly 
lumber manufacturers the necessity of conservativ: 
operation during the next few months; to say, don’ 
spoil a good thing, but wait a liftle. Be cautious a1 
conservative. Fool the sheriff.’’ 

This advice the LUMBERMAN is pleased to pass on ai 
to commend it to the serious, even prayerful, consider 
tion of lumber manufacturers everywhere and of eve! 
line in this country of ours, 





GENERAL INTEREST MANIFESTED IN RETENTION OF LUMBER DUTY. 


At least two conventions this week adopted strong 
resolutions protesting against the removal or lowering 
of the duty on lumber. These were the conventions of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association and of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. Both were held in southern cities; one in New 
Orleans and the other in Louisville. Both embrace in 
their membership a considerable number of men of 
southern birth, men who are by inheritance, and some of 
them by conviction, free traders. Yet so far as we know 
there was not a dissenting voice to the proposition that 
under our present tariff system, in view of the business 
conditions and because of its bearing upon forest con- 
servation, the lumber duty should not be meddled with. 

At Louisville there were men who believe in free 
trade and are anxious to bring about the adoption of 
that economic theory, regardless of any injurious effects 
it may have upon themselves and their business. Never- 
theless they do not relish the:idea that their particular 
line of business should be the sacrifice made to a clamor 
for tariff revision, unless the revision and reduction be 
such a radical one that it would force the general aver- 
age of the duty down to the lumber level. 

The tariff on forest products—the duties named in 
schedule ‘‘D’’—covers all forest products from tooth- 
picks and rattan up to the higher grades of lumber and 
manufactured products of which wood is the chief ma- 
terial, like furniture. The lumberman as such is pro- 
tected only by the $2 duty on rough lumber; the planing 
mill man has special consideration in the provision that 
lumber which is dressed shall have added duty accord- 
ing to the amount of dressing. But the saw mill man 


has the $2 duty only, and that amounts, according to 
the valuations given in the custom house reports, to 
only about 11 percent ad valorem, against an average of 
over 40 percent on the entire importation of dutiable 
commodities. . 

There has been some talk about a revision of the 
duty, but lumbermen protest against any reduction in 
the lumber tariff so long as it is so slightly protected 
as compared with others. If the entire tariff were uni- 
form, providing merely for the difference in cost of 
production in this country and abroad, plus a uniform 
amount for profit, and then it were proposed to scale 
down all the duties uniformly in making a horizontal 
reduction, the lumbermen might not complain, although 
even then they think it would be unwise. But such is 
not the condition, and lumbermen should not be com- 
pelled to bear any reduction whatsoever until something 
like equality is established among the various schedules. 

As the Louisville resolutions expressed it, ‘‘A reduc- 
tion of the tariff should in our judgment recognize the 
relative needs of the different industries and equitably 
distribute the advantages and the hurdens of a pro- 
tective tariff.’’ 

Lumbermen have not asked for an advance in the 
protection which they are accorded or, at any rate, they 
have not ‘‘officially’’? asked it except in one instance 
and that was in regard to lath which, in the northeast, 
along the Quebec and New Brunswick border, needs an 
increase in the duty from its present 25 cents to 50 
cents. But here and there at different times within 
the last two weeks the opinion of lumbermen in this 
matter has been expressed. 


The shingle manufacturers of Washington, who 
engaged in a conserving operation, manufacturing sh 
gles out of woods debsis, old stumps, down timber a! 
the like, say without hesitation that the shingle d 
should be raised from 30 cents a thousand to at Ik 
50 cents and better 60, and that then the duty v 
not be prohibitive but will be no more than suffici: 
to place them on an equality with their competitors 
3ritish Columbia. 

Others have pointed out the fact that sawed timb 
eight inches and up square, pays a duty of but 8% 
cents a thousand feet—according to the form of 
tariff, 1 cent a cubic foot. The time is already at hati 
when timber of foreign growth is to be brought 
large quantities into this country under this absur: 
inadequate duty, supplanting just so much of the nat 
timber. 

This week a very able hardwood lumberman point 
out that the free importation of mahogany, in particu! 
and to some extent of other cabinet woods in the ! 
rough or hewn, is coming to be a serious drawback 
the manufacturers of quarter sawed oak lumber 4 
veneer. Mahogany logs can be brought from Hondui 
or other points of origin, to the United States and })) 
water to the great lakes cheaper than their product, 
the product of American timber, can be shipped froin 
Chicago to New York by rail. Such is the strong ass: 
tion on this point made by a manufacturer not giveu '0 
idle talk. 

From a conservation standpoint, which involves (i¢ 
low grades particularly, lumbermen believe that, if ‘t 
were possible to adopt an enforceable law that would 10' 
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be capable of distortion or abuse, it would be wise for 
this government to double the duty on low grade lumber 
of every sort. 

Every operator in timber in the United States, what- 
ever his political belief, knows that the fullest possible 


utilization of the low grades of lumber is necessary 
to conservation; that knowledge, added to the fact 
that the people have decided for a protective tariff, and 
the fair play instinet, which demands that there should 
be an equality of conditions and of’ tariff burdens and 


advantages, combine to make the protest of the lumber- 
men against the lowering of the lumber tariff unani- 
mous; or, at least, to prevent any of them from applying 
in this case a political principle which, under different 
conditions, they would be glad to support and further. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


“SAVE $100 to $300 on a earload’’ is the somewhat 
luring caption to an advertisement appearing in the 
current issue of the Saturday Evening Post, which is 
recommended to retail lumbermen for their consideration. 
Unquestionably an advertisement of this character 
brings good returns, particularly as the advice given is 
supplemented by a little treatise on the theme, ‘‘ Now Is 
the Time to Build.’’ In considering this and other 
problems of a similar character a retail Jumberman 
uggests that persuasive methods be employed to induce 
he more popular papers and magazines to refrain from 
printing such advertisements. It is possible, of course, 
o ship a mixed earload of lumber direet from the mill 
rv if necessary ship a house bill in one or more ears. 
Going a step further it may be admitted also that ma- 
erial could be handled at less cost in this way, but 
here are many other considerations which should be 
iken into account. The buyer must arrange to have 
he lumber unloaded promptly upon arrival, He must 
iy for the stock before inspection may be made, and 


e subjected to inconvenience in other ways. Lumbermen 


probably make as large a profit as other merchants and 
they are absolutely necessary in the upbuilding of any 
community. This fact is regarded by the leading publi- 
cations and many of them are not above accepting and 
acting upon suggestions if made in the right spirit, a 
course which might be followed with good results in this 
instance. 

A BILL has been introduced into the Colorado legis- 
lature asking for an appropriation of $10,000 to meet 
the expense of a suit in court to determine the right of 
the national government to establish forest reserves 
within the limits of that state. The bill authorizes and 
instructs the attorney general to prepare suits in all 
cases where the operation of the national forests appears 
to have encroached upon the rights of the state. It is 
held by many in Colorado that the national forests have 
retarded the development of agriculture, mining and 
water power of the state and also are interfering with 
the construction and operatiofi of irrigating systems. 

ACCORDING to a statement emanating from lumber 
circles on the Pacific coast the curtailment in Oregon 
brought about by the recent severe storms means a re 


duction in the cut of at least 180,000,000 feet. It is held 
that lumber values are governed by the law of supply 
and demand and the storm has been holding down the 
output and the demand increasing, with the result that 
prices of common stock are being strengthened. 


A SPECIAL report on forest fires in Minnesota dur- 
ing 1908 shows loss of 405,748 acres burned over, caus- 
ing a damage of $2,003,633. The causes of these fires 
are classified as follows: Burning brush, 15; burning 
meadow, 9; campers, 11; clearing land, 47; fishermen 
and hunters, 16; from adjoining town, 17; railroad loco- 
motives, 29; other causes, 6; unknown, 180. 


A LATE requisition by the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion calls for proposals for 208,000 cross ties, either 
of longleaf yellow pine, cypress, Douglas fir or red- 
wood; also for eighty-six sets of switch ties of the same 
materials. Bids will be received until January 26. 


LACK of space makes it impossible to print instal- 
ments of the ‘*‘Three Day’s Forest Festival on the Bilt- 
more Estate’’ and ‘‘ Logging Road Divisions Under Dis- 
cussion’’ this week. It also has been necessary to omit 
several important addresses at various association meet- 
ings, all of which will appear in later issues. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


\ great deal of lumber has been sold this week. 
imber manufacturers, wholesale dealers, retail lum- 
her commission men, salesmen and buyers for great 
suming corporations will meet and fraternize. In 
e course of resultant conversations trade prospects 
| be discussed and tentative offers made to buy or 
|, many of which later will result in a considerable 
lume of business. Many lumber men hold that a 
nvention is not the place to buy or sell lumber, but 
rnishes an excellent opportunity to get acquainted 
th the trade. The purpose of association work is 
to promote business transactions, but members 
all branches of the trade frequently are able to 
se a good business deal while in attendance at 
sociation meetings. 
\side from the possible business resulting from the 
lringing together of those who have lumber to sell 
d those who are in need of it, the markets of the 
country this week have been featureless. Such a 
} ivy percentage of the trade has been in attendance 
at the different conventions as to depopulate the eity 
und eountry offices, bringing about a period of con 
ition quietude which at this season of the year 
s its paralyzing hand on the usual centers of 
ivity. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


ne of the results of the big meeting held in New 
Qrieans this week will be a much better understand 
on the part of both manufacturers and dealers 
revarding the yellow pine situation. Statistics com 
pied on behalf of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
\.sociation show stocks badly assorted and much 
ter than were held at this time last year. The 
neeting at New Orleans was pervaded by a much 
ter feeling and sentiment is far more satisfactory 
thin it has been for more than a year, 
sectional reports on the yellow pine trade show 
ving conditions. As a rule, however, the outlook is 
ssid to be very good, although a few markets report 
ettled eonditions. To judge by the tenor of the 


sctements emanating from manufacturing centers, 

t influence of a broader demand already has been 

monifested and has brought about a decidedly firmer 

f ling, whieh later will be reflected in wholesale 
ers. 


WESTERN TRADE AFFAIRS. 

elegrams from the Pacifie coast state that the recent 
s+ ore storm has abated and that the mills are resuming 
work. The membership of the Oregon & Washington 
l. nber Manufacturers’ Association reports a decrease 
0! 180,000,000 feet caused by inability to operate the 
m ls. Woods and mill work was practically suspended 
f two weeks. The mills in the west have not been 

rated to capacity during the last twelve months and 
sue of them have suspended operations for a longer 
iod. As a result stocks of the better grades have 
indled almost to the vanishing point. The general 
iand has been fair up to within the last fortnight 
n a slight recession, attributed to the influence of 
\ather conditions, set in. Manufacturers in the west 
ale confident of a decided improvement within the next 
ttn days, as many inquiries for railroad stock and other 
material are being received and they are confident these 
inquiries will develop into orders within a very short 
tine. Reports from cities in the central and eastern 
Stites where western products are handled are fair. 
volume of business is moderate, but the outlook is 
held to be satisfactory. 


CYPRESS SITUATION. 


With eypress, as with other woods, the difficulty at 
present seems to be to find an outlet for the low grade 


stock. The better qualities are in request and the cur- 
rent demand seems to be large enough to keep such 
stock moving freely. Reports of material improvement 
are supplied from eastern centers, where the prospects 
are said to be exceptionally good. In the Louisiana 
manufacturing districts some difficulty was encountered 
in securing cars, but this trouble has been remedied. 
The present call is for lumber suitable for the require- 
ments of manufacturers and for yard stock. 


NORTHERN PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


A freer movement of northern pine yard stock and 
supplies for manufacturing consumers is reported from 
the principal centers of distribution. In the northwest 
a movement several times greater in volume than that 
of a year ago is shown and conditions there are said to 
be very healthy. The principal drawback to current 
trade is the broken condition of upper grade stocks and 
the preponderance of low grade lumber in the hands of 
manufacturers and dealers. It is felt however, that the 
character of the demand during the first part of: the 
vear will bring about a readjustment of stock conditions 
as the advantageous terms on which low grade material 
can be secured will induce many to use it in their work. 

Hemlock is used chiefly by the building trade and the 
letup brought about by unfavorable weather has re- 
duced the demand. Eastern holders are not active in 
soliciting business as stocks there are not heavy. In the 
western hemlock field a little improvement is reported, 
but the volume of trade has been moderate. The principal 
demand is for wide stock and No. 1 boards and dimen 
sion, the call for low grade material being light. 


HARDWOOD TRADE. 


A betterment in the English and other foreign mar 
kets undoubtedly will stimulate exports and naturally 
bring about an improvement in the domestic trade. At 
this time inquiries are more numerous than orders, but 
holders of stock feel that many of these inquiries will 
crystallize into orders for stock at a very early date 
because of the state of supplies in the hands of manu- 
facturing consumers. The wholesale yards are fairly 
well stocked with lumber except in those items which 
have been in light supply for several months. One of 
the most noticeable features of the hardwood trade is 
the improvement in the value and movement of red gum 
reported. from different cities. Quartered and plain red 
and white oak is in continued demand and the supply 
of this material in sight is not as great as could be de- 
sired. In the north a liberal demand for the better 
grades of birch has caused a firming up in prices. 
Stocks are being reduced rapidly and in the northwest 
the possibility of broken assortments is forcing itself 
upon the attention of both producers and consumers, At 
the foot of the lakes birch, beech and maple are moving 
much more freely than heretofore, but inquiries for bass- 
wood are not so great. A shortage of poplar stock no 
longer is regarded merely as a possibility for a scarcity 
already has developed in some of the larger consuming 
centers. Mill supplies are not heavy save in one or two 
instances where producers held onto their output during 
1908 and are now in a position to reap the benefit of 
their foresight. 

Mill operations in West Virginia and eastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee have been seriously interfered with 
by unseasonable weather. Heavy rains and cold weather 
made it difficult to carry on the work and in some cases 
brought about a complete suspension of activity. The 
manufacturing trade is not as active as many sup- 
posed it would be at this time, but the prospects for an 
increase in the demand from this source are considered 
good. 


SHINGLES. 


The closedown of the shingle mills of Washington and 
Oregon has been practically complete. Even those con- 
cerns which did not voluntarily shut down their plants 
were compelled to do so by the severe storm. Produc- 
tion was at a standstill for at least two weeks and this 
decrease in the production, coupled with the announced 
suspension of work at a majority of the. mills for a 
longer period, means that the trade must be supplied 
from stocks in transit or at eastern distributing points 
for a month or so. Minnesota Transfer stocks are about 
the same with respect to quantity but unquestionably 
will decrease rapidly because of the decrease in the 
number of cars in transit. At Buffalo an increase of 
10 cents is reported on red cedar shingles and the de- 
mand there is said to be very strong. On the other hand, 
3oston reports a loss of 10 cents in the value and a 
light demand. The feeling among producers is excep- 
tionally strong and they believe values will rise rapidly 
and steadily as soon as buying for spring delivery begins. 


FURNITURE CONSTRUCTION. 


For many years periodical complaints have come from 
furniture manufacturers about the instability of the 
furniture business. It has its good seasons and its bad 
seasons, and probably more than its share of what might 
be termed poor seasons, due probably not to any one 
cause but to a number of causes, among those men- 
tioned by students of the subject being the sacrifice 6f 
quality in construction for display effect. It has been 
said that—and with much truth—a good way to get 
more stability into the furniture manufacturing business 
is to put more stability into the furniture itself. 

A world of cheaply made furniture is produced which 
shows lamentably poor construction, and the wonder is 
that the manufacturers have found a continuous market 
for such products. Aside from this cheap and trashy 
stuff, however, there is complaint made at times that 
furniture manufacturers do not give enough attention to 
good and substantial construction in their furniture. 
Their energies are concentrated on beauty of design and 
finish to such an extent that other matters fully as 
important are frequently neglected. One is ready to 
believe these charges at times, and especially when one 
sees an expensive piece of furniture in which the drawers 
stick and hang and do not shut nicely and are difficult 
to open when they are shut. 

Those familiar with the technology of wood and 
woodworking understand that this is due to the swelling 
of wood that has absorbed moisture. The furniture 
manufacturers know this, or should know it, and in the 
more expensive grades of furniture at least should take 
steps to provide against it, even though it take more 
time and make the furniture cost more. The discrimi- 
nating buyer will readily pay more money for a piece 
of furniture that he knows is substantially put together 
and in which the drawers will not hang and get con- 
trary than for furniture for which he has no assurance 
of this kind. 

There is food for thought in this matter for furniture 
manufacturers, and especially at this time, when they are 
not as busy as they might be. It would be well to econ- 
sider the inside as well as the outside of the furniture 
and endeavor to improve the furniture business by better 
construction and more attention to details. It would 
probably mean more work and less furniture turned out, 
but if properly handled it should mean better profits in 
the end. The furniture manufacturer who puts bet- 
ter construction into his furniture and varnishes or 
shellacs the inside as well as the outside, and advertises 
this feature of his furniture, will reap a harvest. 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF THE HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 

Frequently members of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States have some diffi- 
culty in selecting a president, which is their annual 
custom. This difficulty they explain on the grounds 
of the superabundance of good material from which 
to choose. Politics probably plays as small a part in 
the affairs of this association as in those of any other 
organization in the country similarly constituted. 

The association is nearly seven years old and its 
chief executive in the past has been chosen from the 
representative men of practically every locality iden- 
tified with its work. While the men of localities have 
been honored in this way, the influence of the organ- 
ization never has been wielded solely for the benefit 
of producers of certain kinds of wood or for the benefit 
of any particular section. 

At the seventh annual meeting of this organization 
in Louisville this week R. M. Carrier, president of the 
Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Sardis, 
Miss., was tendered and accepted the office of chief 
executive of the association, with whose work he has 
been identified almost since its inception. 

Mr. Carrier has the business habit of arriving early. 
‘He is about 33 years of age, and for several years 
has been at the head of the great hardwood manufac- 
turing company with headquarters at Sardis, Miss. 
This manufacturing concern, over whose destinies he 
presides, is an exceptional one. The ordinary lumber 
company turns out square edged boards and not all 
of them manufacture and handle their products as 


they should be handled. At Sardis, Miss., a log is 
sized up and its possibilities determined before any- 
thing is done with it. Back of this plant is a splendid 
tract of hardwood, containing red and white oak, hick- 
ory and a mixture of other woods. These logs are 
manipulated so as to secure products of high value. 
The manufacturing facilities include a saw mill, floor- 
ing factory, box shook factory and bending works. 
Logs not suitable for the saw mill can be used to ad- 
vantage in one of the other departments. 

The company with which Mr. Carrier is identified 
has been a leader in this direction; almost a pioneer. 
Other mills cut just as good lumber; turn out box 
shooks; manufacture with equal precision; make good 
flooring and good bent wood stock; but ordinarily the 
operator contents himself with one division of this 
work and does not attempt to combine them all under 
one management. 

It is fitting, therefore, that this leader in manufac- 
ture, whose value as an association worker has been 
demonstrated through his long connection with this 
association, should be given an opportunity to exer- 
cise his executive ability in handling the greater af- 
fairs of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States. 

Mr. Carrier was born in Jefferson county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1876, and back of this member of the family 
is a succession of Carriers, nearly all of whom have 
been lumbermen. His grandfather established a saw 
mill in Pennsylvania in 1810, and later another plant 
in Jefferson county, Pennsylvania, that was operated 


by the family practically without other assistance. 
Cassius M. Carrier, the father of Robert M. Carrier, 
is a lumberman who has operated successfully in many 
parts of the country. The gentleman whose career is 
being discussed was educated at Hobart college, at 
Geneva, and Cornell university, at Ithaca, N. Y. 
Shortly after he was graduated from the latter insti- 
tution he became identified with his father’s business. 
Having entered the great school of practical lumber. 
ing knowledge, he took a four years’ course which 
became the most valuable part of his education. 

When the manufacturing enterprise was launched 
at Sardis, under the firm name of C, M. Carrier & Son, 
R. M. Carrier at first had general supervision of it 
In 1904 he and his associates bought out the interests 
of his father and about a year later R. M. Carrie: 
bought out the interests of his associates, changing 
the style of the institution to that now employed, viz., 
the Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 

Mr. Carrier is an earnest worker and one who keep 
absolutely in touch with the details of the large insti 
tution he largely has been instrumental in perfecting 
He has associated with the men who understand th: 
various phases of the work in business, his chief as 
sistants being T. B. McCormick, general manager, an: 
A. P. Steele, secretary and treasurer of the company. 
These three gentlemen form a working trio whose abi! 
ity and knowledge would be difficult to duplicate. 

Both the association and Mr. Carrier are to be cor 
held at 


gratulated on the outeome of the election 


Louisville this week. 





NEBRASKA LUMBERMEN AND THEIR FRIENDS IN BUSINESS AND SOCIAL SESSION. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


OmAHA, NEB., Jan. 21.—The nineteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Nebraska Lumbermen’s Association convened 
in the banquet hall of the Rome hotel this morning. The 
early registration showed the names of 500 members 
and visitors in attendance. 

President M. L. Fries, of Arcadia, commented on the 
association’s excellent financial condition in the course 
of his annual address. He also discussed the prosecution 
of the association and its members and made some 
bitter references to the motives of state officials. He 
said the organization might expect to face further 
troubles of a similar nature but could show a clean 
record. He said the organization must take a stand 
against unbusinesslike methods and must present a solid 
opposition to efforts of unscrupulous politicians. 

The usefulness of the organization, he declared, had 
been greatly increased by arbitration of differences of 
opinion between sellers and retailers such as in the past 
had been condueted by the board of directors. He rec- 
ommended forceful efforts to secure needed legislation 
by the present session of the legislature as well as to 
prevent if possible the passage of vicious laws. 

In his annual report Seeretary Bird Critchfield con- 
gratulated the members of the association on the out- 
come of the trust prosecution. His statements regarding 
the insurance branch of association work showed an 
unusually successful year. This department also showed 
a saving of more than $1,000,000 since the enterprise 
was launched. Treasurer E. 8. Clarke, of Gretna, re- 
ported on the financial condition of the organization. 

Appointment of committees by the president and the 
presentation of character studies by ‘‘Nels’’ Darling, 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., occupied the remainder of the 
morning session. 

During the afternoon Mr. Darling spoke extemporane- 
ously, his subject being ‘‘Why a Manufacturer Should 
Sell His Product Through the Retailer.’’ He made a 
profound impression by his address and told the mem- 
bers of this association that on April 1 Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. will send out 1,400 salesmen trained by the Sheldon 
school to cover every rural route in the United States in 
an endeavor to prepare the way for increasing the sales 
of catalog goods. This he said was the greatest cam- 
paign in the history of merchandising to overcome the 
retail merchant. The great industrial campaign now 
going on, he said, had for its object the determination 
of the life of the small towns and the general pros- 
perity of the rural communities. ‘‘The majority of 
country dealers,’’ he said, ‘‘are pencil pushers and 

«shopkeepers rather than merchants. You must awaken 
to prevent conditions or be crowded out by mail order 
competition. ’’ 

He contended that the postmaster general obviously 
has been unfair in dealing with the parcels post question 
and had used the franking privilege to further his 
ideas, which are in harmony with the welfare of catalog 
houses. He asked every retail dealer present to write to 
congressmen and senators protesting against the enact- 
ment of the pareels post measure. 

D. A. Ford, of Snohomish, Wash., who represents the 
shingle manufacturers of the west, admitted the pos- 
sibility of bad grades of red cedar shingles. He said, 
however, that the Washington mills recently had organ- 
ized the Western Shingle Manufacturers’ Association 
which would supervise manufacture and grading. This 
organization will have a copyrighted stencil which will be 


loaned only to manufacturers who will live up to the 
grades. He asked for the a@~ption of the Minneapolis 
resolution providing for an oxposition of red cedar 
shingle degrades, to be conducted by Secretary Critch- 
field at the next annual meeting of the organization. 
He said the more progressive manufacturers desired to 
have makers of bad shingles so branded in the future. 

A. Barnett, of MeCook, Ore., read a paper on railroad 
rates in which he made special reference to the un- 
fairness of the railroads in the recently promulgated 


advances in the rates on yellow pine to Nebraska points 
A general diseussion of railroad matters followed. 

Nels Darling figured both on the serious and humor 
ous sides of the program today, occupying the center 
of attention four times. 

Tonight members of the association and visitors wer 
entertained by the local lumbermen at the Orpheum 
theater. An unusually large number of exhibits are in 
evidence and interest therein has detracted from the at 
tendance at the regular sessions. 





NEWS NOTES CONCERNING RAILWAY MATTERS. 


PROTEST AGAINST DISTANCE TARIFFS. 


A number of the lumber companies of Washington 
have filed formal complaints with the state railway com- 
mission protesting against the increase in rate caused 
by the new distance tariffs of the Northern Pacific and 
the Great Northern Railroad Companies which went into 
effect on January 1. The principal complainant com- 
panies are the P. H. Jones Lumber Company, of 
Tacoma; the Washington Veneer Company, of Puyal- 
lup; the Globe Lumber Company, of Puyallup, and the 
Getchell Lumber Company, of Getchell, Wash. It is 
claimed that the new tariffs increase rates from 40 to 
100 percent and the advances were made simultaneously 
by the two railroads. A hearing in this matter is to be 
held on February 15. 





RATE CLAIMS TO BE PAID BY RAILROADS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan, 15.—Lumbermen on the North 
coast have been informed by the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern railways that carriers will adjust claims 
as speedily as possible, under the ruling of the federal 
court on rates collected by delivering lines on all ship- 
ments made from November 1, 1907, to October 14, 1908, 
inclusive, where the shipments were billed under ship- 
pers’ certificates and the rates collected were in excss 
of the tariff rates in effect October 31. Members of the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Shingle Mills Bureau have been instructed by A. F. 
Specht, secretary of the joint freight rate committee, 
to file their claims where the injunction order of the 
federal court was disregarded, direct with the claim 
agents of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern rail- 
roads, when the shipments originated on those lines. 

The following letter has just been received by C. F. 
White, chairman of the freight rate committee, from 
Henry Blakely, general western freight agent of the 
Northern Pacific railway in regard to the adjustment of 
charges on various lumber and shingle shipments to 
eastern territory under the injunction issued by Judge 
Hanford, and also the reparation order and readjustment 
of the rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission: 


While we are doing everything possible to expedite the 
preparation and presentation of the railway company’s 
claims against shippers protected by the injunction bond, 
there are a number of claims where connecting lines have 
failed to recognize the injunction order, as such lines were 
not made directly party to the original complaint and, 
rather than further delay the settlement of these claims 
where injunction order was not observed by these nonde- 


fendant carriers, our management had decided to pay these 
claims as early as it can possibly be effected, there being « 
number of them where the rates established by the commi 
sion are the same as were in effect October 31, 1907. 


Final settlement of rate differences are now being 
received by the rate committee, showing the mone) 
claimed by the carriers on shipments that moved under 
shippers’ certificates, and on which higher rates wer 
allowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, Copics 
of these statements will be forwarded to shippers as soon 
as they are completed. 

There will be two rate differertce settlements between 
shippers and carriers. Initial lines will refund to shi) 
pers sums collected in excess of the October 31, 1907, 
rates, when the shipments moved under shippers’ certi 
ficates. Shippers will pay the railroads the rate diff 
ence on all shipments destined to points where advancvs 
were allowed by the commission, and as shown in the 
tariffs issued October 15, 1908. 





IMPORTANT SHINGLE DECISION. 

An important ease so far as shingle shipments «re 
concerned was decided by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission last week. This was the case of C. C. Folmer 
& Co. versus the Great Northern Railway Company et 
It was claimed that without any tariff provision privr 
to August 28, 1906, the Wisconsin Central railroad bh: 
an arrangement whereby it would hold at Menasha, Wi 
shipments of shingles consigned to complainant whi: 
originated on the Pacifie coast, subject to rebilling a: 
forwarding to points of destination beyond Chica», 
and that under this arrangement shipments would mo\e 
to Chicago on the proportional rate applying betwe: 1 
the Minnesota Transfer and Chicago, the same as if 
they had not been stopped at Menasha in connecti:" 
with the carload shipment delivered March 2, 1906, ‘o 
the Great Northern at Bellingham, Wash., that co 
pany’s agent failed to note on billing the bill of laaing 
instructions for delivery to the Wisconsin Central ‘it 
Minnesota Transfer and the shipment was at that po'rt 
turned over to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ri! 
way, whence it was rebilled to Detroit, Mich., result! 
in the application of a 10-cent rate, Minnesota Trans! T 
to Menasha, plus an 844-cent rate, Menasha to Chica: », 
instead of the 10-cent proportional rate, which sho.'( 
have been applied. C. C. Folmer & Co. claimed tit 
this was misrouting, due only to the negligence of ''e¢ 
officials and the employees of the railroad company, #'''! 
in which contention, after a thorough hearing, the In! :'- 
state Commerce Commission disagreed and the case WS 
dismissed. 
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LUMBERMAN POET ON THE RELATIONS OF THE LUMBER JOURNAL AND RETAIL LUMBERMAN. 


Ivead at the twenty-seventh annual convention of the Union Association of Lumber Dealers at Toledo, Ohio, January 19, 1909. 


I believe I am expected to discuss here today the relations 
between the lumber trade journal and the retail lumberman. 
someone has said: “Heaven sends us our relatives, but we 
‘un choose our friends.”” I would like to have the retail 
umbermen consider the lumber journal as one of his friends 
ather than one of his relatives. 

It is about as hard to get a lumber trade paper man to 
alk about lumber trade journals in general as it is to get a 
yvoman with her first baby to talk about other folks’ chil- 
ren. The lumber trade journal has become a necessity on 
he desk of every lumberman. In fact, I think every lum- 
erman who reads trade papers and poetry will prosper in 
his world and get off easy in the next. If he reads the 
umber trade papers prosperity naturally will result; and, 

he reads poetry, he will go to heaven, for, if it is mine, 
e will deserve to. 

Il am a great believer in the value of associated work 
iough I have never associated with work enough to hurt 

e any. I judge that retailers also see its value. If they 

d not believe that these meetings were beneficial they 
ould not attend them year after year. 

This fact having been established, it is easy to tell just 
hat the lumber trade journal is. It is a periodical con- 
ention of the lumbermen of the world in which they meet 

il exchange views and hear from the lips of practical 

mbermen advice based on experience. The lumber trade 
paper Is open to its readers for the discussion of any sub- 
ject the discussion of which will result in good to lumber- 


men. Thus the editor of the paper, “who stands in the same 
relation as the president of this association or the chairman 
of a meeting, not only provides a set program of prepared 
papers on technical subjects but he invites the lumbermen 
to participate if the discussions, to make inquiries which 
will increase their understanding of these matters and to 
give their fellow craftsmen the benefit of their own expe- 
rience. The only difference between this particular conven- 
tion which comes to your office wrapped up in manila paper 
and the convention at which we congregate every year is 
that the first named convention seldom produces a headache, 
while the annual convention in some rare cases does. 

More than this, the subjects you hear discussed in. this 
paper convention are not only practical but they are up to 
the minute. There is not only a special discussion of mat- 
ters of interest to the manufacturer, and therefore to the 
entire trade, but also of matters to the retailer in particu- 
lar—-ideas for the conduct of his yard, and possibly also 
some well deserved suggestions concerning his own conduct. 
There is someone in this convention to give him the lumber 
news from Lerlin, St. Petersburg, Stockholm, New York and 
other foreign cities. A delicate is there from the south who 
will get up every few minutes and announce that the price 
of yellow pine has been raised. A man with a vulcanized 
vocabulary is there to discuss the railroads. Somebody is 
ihere from the great southwest territory to talk about the 
condition of crops and the financial situation of the alfalfa 
farmer. You know the farmer never quits doing two things 


tulking abont the hard times and putting money into the 
bank. 

The lumber trade press of the United States has reached 
a magnitude which is astounding. I have at hand figures 
relating to only one lumber trade journal. I find-that in a 
single year if the matter (exclusive of advertising) appear- 
ing in its pages were printed on pages the same size as those 
of Webster's unabridged dictionary a year's issue would make 
a book one and one-half times the size of Webster’s. I find 
that the white paper used in printing a single issue of this 
same journal would make a strip 11 inches wide and 189 
miles long, printed on both sides. The paper used in the 
issues of an entire year would make a strip 11 inches wide 
that would reach a distance of 19,649 miles, nearly four- 
fifths the distance around the globe. The paper used in one 
year’s issues would cover an area of 2,148 square miles. 
The contemplation of such figures as these makes us realize 
the important place that the lumber trade journal has taken 
in the mind and business of the lumbermen. 

It is natural that you sbou!d ask the lumber trade jour- 
nalist what the lumber trade paper stands for. Well, it 
stands for a good many things. It stands for my poetry, 
for instance. Seriously, it stands for the prosperity of the 
lumber dealer. It seeks not only to furnish the lumberman 
with the news of the world but with the best methods for 
conducting his business. It must be helpful to the lumber- 
man if it is to be valuable to him and just so long as it is 
helpful it will deserve and receive your support. 





EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


What Does It Cost to Handle Lumber at Retail?—Log Scale vs. Mill Cut—British Columbia Timber Values—The Low Grade Problem. 


Log Scale and Mill Cut. 

New Bern, N. C., Dee, 23.—-Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
llow can the cut of a saw mill be determined if there is no 
measure of lumber taken when It leaves the saw? If taken 
by log mersure what would be the proper allowance to arrive 
it the board measure SUBSCRIBER. 

| In no instance would it be possible to increase the log 
seule arbitrarily and in this manner determine the exact 
quantity of lumber cut. In figuring out a problem of 
this kind it would be necessary to know what seale was 
used in measuring the logs and something of the char 
acter of the timber. The size and quality of logs would 
ave much to do with the relations between the log seale 
and the mill cut. The range of mill cut over log seale 
is from 10 percent to as much as 30 pereent. There is 
absolutely no way of determining what the mill cut would 
be at any point without knowing the approximate number 
of logs to the thousand and the log scale used in measur 
ing them.—EbiTor. } 





Prices of British Columbia Timber. 

BkaNscoMbB, CAL, Dec, 28.-Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ; 
In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of November 7 an article on 
the tariff hearings and suggestions for the regulations of 
lumber rates states that British Columbia timber may be 
obtained at present at from 10 cents to 50 cents a thousand, 
paying merely a small carrying charge each year. Will you 
kindly give me full information in regard to this? 

MerAD CLARK. 

|The timber referred to is that held under provincial 
license, This is provineial timber that is staked out in 
bodies of 640 acres, for which a ‘‘license’’ to eut is 
secured, The original claimant pays nothing for bis 
license to operate except surveying, recording and adver- 
tisine fees ete., which amount to so little a thousand 
feet that they are not worth reckoning in the computa- 
toi After that he has to pay, west of the Cascades, 
$14) a square *ile annually, and east of the Cascades 
$115 a square mile, and when the timber is cut 50 cents 
a thousand feet, according to present regulations. Since 
west of the Caseades the timber on these licensed lands 
will run from 20,000 to 100,000 feet to the acre the 
carr ing charge is extremely light by the thousand feet. 

‘ cost referred to. 10 to 50 cents a thousand, al- 


tho: -h the transaction is usually by the acre, is what 
suc! timber rights can be bought for from first or second 
han These lands are not on the average so well 
loca’ as those secured under crown grant or lease, 


Whic are definite in their terms, wheress the licenses are 
rene able annually, but altogether they embrace by far 
the irger portion of the timber in the province that 
has ven parted with by the government, and many of 
then are well located and first class in every particular. 
Som of these limits are at present remote and some of 
then that are of little value were staked in a speculative 
Way 

Wh a reasonable amount of good judgment and in- 
Vest ation, however, valuable holdings of this class can 
ked up at an average of perhaps not more than 25 
to > eents a thousand. The objection to them, of 
coul-., is that while issued for a term of twenty-one 
yea: they are renewable annually and that the terms 
of | couse and the stumpage dues on timber when it is 
cut ay be changed, but this objection is not a serious 


be 


one the price, because the government is reasonable 
In its attitude and the lumber industry is so strong as 
to live great influence on legislation and is likely suc- 


tesstully to combat in the future, as it has in the past, 


any material change in the conditions under which 
licenses are held that will be onerous in its terms.— 
Ebrror.] 





Friends of the Forest. 

SAGINAW, Micu., Jan. 9.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Once a week comes around pretty rapidly and I want to 
thank you for calling my attention to the article on page 32 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 9. I am glad you 
quoted me in the way you did. 

I have always believed that the lumbermen, instead of 


being enemies, were the friends of the forest. Lumber is 
their business and without the forests the lumber business 
ends. Therefore, the dollars and cents value, devoid of all 
sentiment, ultimately will cause the lumbermen to sit up and 
take notice and be the ones to preserve for utility, protect for 
the same reason and ultimately grow again so that the suc- 
ceeding generation can still be lumbermen. The lumber busi- 
ness is a necessity to this country and the lumbermen are 
the ones that are practically qualified to solve the saving 
of the trees and the growing of more of them. Of course, 
we want the help of scientific men, and we want the help 
of those who are willing to grow ground cover for other 
purposes than that of lumber, for forestry does not mean 
entirely the growing of trees so that they can be cut into 
boards. ‘The forest, from the time it is started as brush 
until it reaches maturity and is utilized by lumbermen, has 
its continuous value. As a ground cover to save moisture 
from evaporation, and as it gets higher as cover for game 
birds and wild life, and from that on through the various 
stages, the value of the forest is apparent. 

But it is not at all strange or unwise in these days of 
high tree values and necessary conservation that the lumber- 
men themselves advocate passing rules, laws and regulations 
for the perpetuation of forests and the lumber business. It 
is his own safeguard and if the lumbermen unitedly will 
demand that the legislature of the various states pass laws 
whereby a careless neighbor can not jeopardize standing tim- 
ber belonging to another, better laws for protection against 
trespassers and laws for the rational taxation of the forest, 
the legislature of the various states will sit up and take 
notice and will pay some attention to the demands coming 
from this source, whereas they might not have much weight 
if coming from the socalled forestry enthusiast. 

Wisconsin has taken the bull by the horns and the lum- 
bermen, or timber owners themselves, have drafted a law 
that they now call upon the legislature to enact. It is up 
to Michigan, Minnesota and the other timber growing states 
to do the same thing, and I hope that the Hardwood Lum- 
bermen's Association of Michigan, or someone, will take the 
initiative here so we can get some law through this session 
of the legislature that will enable us who have standing 
timber to cut it when we get ready to do so, when condi- 
tions are right, without being forced to cut it to save it from 
confiscation by fire or taxation. That to my mind is true 
conservation of a natural resource. W. B. MeRSHON. 





Profit from Low Grade Stock. 

SAULT Str. Marnie, Micn., Jan. 8.—You draw our attention 
io an article on page 28 of December 19 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN entitled “Low Grade Lumber is a 
Saw Mill Problem.” 

The writer has read your article over very carefully and 
wishes to say his ideas are very closely expressed in the 
article. Ife appreciates that the hardwood lumber manufac- 
turers are up against marketing a low grade stock, that is 
at a price in which there is any profit, especially in the late 
years when the manufacturers are cutting timber so closely 
and are compelled to have a larger amount of low grade 
stock than in earlier days. 

In the writer's estimation the only thing for the manufac 
turer to do to obtain profits from this low grade stock is to 
put themselves in position to work it up himself into smaller 
dimensions of some kind in which there will be a margin of 
profit in it for him. ‘This position is a hard proposition to 
outline and the writer thinks it can not be done very satis- 
factorily unless the manufacturer installs manufacturing 
plants operated by himself to manufacture certain articles to 
put upon the market from which a reasonable profit will be 
derived. ’ 

Of course this is all up to the wise manufacturer and 
applies also to his position in trade. Some are able to do it 
and some are not, but the writer is only trying to outline 
his views in the matter whereby the manufacturer can 
accomplish something in the way of profit from his low grade 
stock. PENINSULA BARK & LUMBER COMPANY. 

R. J. CLARK, President. 


Largest Lake Cargo. 
DULUTH, MINN., Dec. 16.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
During the last few years numerous items have appeared in 
the newspapers mentioning unusually large cargoes being 
shipped from some lake port and claimed to be the largest, 
or among the largest, cargo of lumber ever loaded on the 
lakes. Solely for the reason of naming what I believe to 
be the largest cargo ever loaded, or received at any lake 
port, note the following: 

September 16, 1889, the barge Wahnapitae loaded in the 
Lake Avenue slip, Duluth, 2,411,064 feet of 10-inch and 
wider common boards, delivering the cargo at Tonawanda, 
N. Y., returning to Duluth for a second cargo, which hap- 
pened to be of much less amount than the above. This 
lumber was bought of the C. N. Nelson Lumber Company, 
Cloquet, Minn., portions thereof being sold to dealers at 
Tonawanda, Albany and Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Wahnapitae returned during the fall of 1889, loading 
at Chequamegon bay points with cargo of timbers for the 
Cleveland breakwater. Upon arriving near Cleveland during 
a heavy storm on Lake Erie, the tugs being unable to handle 
the huge craft, the Wahnapitae drifted onto the rocks, com- 
pletely wrecking the vessel. ‘The Wahnapitae was built by 
James Davidson, of Bay City, was intended, and in fact was 
used, for a short period in transporting sawlogs from 
Georgian bay to saw mills on the Saginaw river. 

C. H. Brapiey. 





Low Grade Logs Left in the Woods. 


Sevma, ALA., Jan. 5.—We have to a certain extent solved 
the problem of making a little profit out of our low grade 
lumber by working it into boxes and box shooks. We have 
also been saving all our short stock off of swelled butt logs 
etc., but we regret to say that under the conditions that have 
existed during the last year we have been compelled to leave 
a large proportion of the low grade logs in the woods, not- 
withstanding the fact that we have been cutting only the 
best grade of trees, having left the low grade trees until 
prices advance to such an extent that we can saw some profit 
out of them. We saw principally shortleaf pine, which Is 
gaining considerable favor among box manufacturers and 
users of packing boxes for various purposes. Most pine mills 
cutting shortleaf pine saw most of the low grade stock into 
stock width boards and small dimension for building pur- 
poses, which we believe is about the best field at present. 

ScHUH-MILLER LUMBER COMPANY. 





Cost of Handling Lumber at Retail. 


San ANTONIO, Tex., Jan. 9.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Referring to an article in your journal concerning 
the cost ef handling lumber: The cost of handling all 
kinds of lumber from the car to the shed and our yards is 
30 cents a thousand and is handled under contract. This 
includes putting away of finish and, in fact, all shed stock 
and yard stock and covers also the cost of regrading, if 
necessary. 

We do not believe that it would be possible to install 
any labor saving machinery in our yards that would reduce 
this item. We would be very glad indeed, however, to hear 
of any such device in this connection and would be glad to 
have you publish in some future issue a statement of the 
cost of delivery of lumber. 

The limits of our town are about eight miles and we 
find that it is costing us practically 85 cents a thousand 
to deliver stock, which we feel is rather high. We trust 
that the discussion which you have started will be of bene- 
fit and we are quite sure will be of great interest. 

HILLYER-DEUTSCH-JARRATT COMPANY. 


[This is a matter regarding which very little definite 
information has been compiled. Some merchants have 
not determined what it actually costs to handle stock. 
Others have such information but do not think it wise 
to divulge it. An interchange of opinion should prove 
illuminating and beneficial.—Ep1ror. ] 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY CONVENTION. 


Secretary of Agriculture Makes Stirring Address — Conservation of a Practical Character — President. Harvey Explains Necessity for Lumber Tariff. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 13.—The twenty-eighth an- , 


nual meeting of the American Forestry Association 
convened here today, Col. W. 8S. Harvey, of Philadel- 
phia, acting president, presiding. The first session was 
opened in the red room of the Willard hotel at 10 a. 
m., and after the disposition of routine matters an 
address was made by Hon. James 8S. Wilson, secretary 
of agriculture, as follows: 


Address of Honorable James Wilson. 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen of the association, 
I assure you it is no easy matter to size up to an intro- 
duction given by Mr. Harvey. 

There are one or two thoughts in my mind that I want 
you people to take up and look over with regard to 
forestry. We are using our woods faster than they are 
growing, a great deal faster. It is necessary we should 
grow more woods. There are mountain ranges in our 
country that are not fit for agriculture that should be 
growing wood. In every part of our country there is 
not so much land that we can spare in the corn and blue 
grass belt of the west, the upper Mississippi, the prairie 
country. We can not spare much of that land. That is 
needed to prepare bread and beef for the people. But in 
every other part of the country there is much land lying 
idle that might be growing wood. 

I remember being in the foothills of Mt. Ranier a couple 
of years ago. I counted on what might have been an 
acre, twenty of those great firs, that would each cut 
15,000 feet of lumber. There were twenty of those firs, 
and in addition to them were a great many cedars and 
other trees of less value. I looked over what might have 
been an acre, as I went past, and became satisfied that 
if you uprooted and took away every tree, one of those 
acres would not support a single sheep. You could step 
all over that acre from one rock to another. However, 
that is the home of the tree. The roots go down to get 
nutriment for the tree. We have much land of that kind 
all through the mountain ranges of the country. 


The People Can Do Much. 


I like to find a practical question to talk about. We 
have been wanting Congress to take hold of the Appa- 
lachian and White Mountain ranges, but Congress does 
not see its wat clear to do so and does not do it. The 
American people can do a great many things without 
Congress, a very great many things. I think it will be 
wise to have the states of the Union as units take hold 
of these mountain ranges found within their borders, and 
arrange to grow woods upon them. It will be impossible 
for every corporation in the country that uses wood to 
get hold of these cheap lands. The cheapest lands in 
America now are those that will grow woods and will 
not succeed very well in growing grass, because the grass 
roots do not go away down to the water table to get 
moisture, while the tree roots do. We have some plants, 
like alfalfa, that do go down great distances. They are 
not at home everywhere on those mountains that will 
grow wood. The corporations that are going to need 
wood should get hold of these cheap lands and plant and 
grow wood—that is what they should do. The farmers 
should take their lands under consideration in these 
countries, in these parts of the United States that are 
not designed to grow grain, and produce meats, and put 
such parts of their land into wood as will be most profit- 
able in woods. You do not produce quite so fast from 
land growing -wood, but it comes finally. If it does not 
come in your life time, it will come in the life time of 
the next generation. : 


Wise Admonition. 

You will remember Sir Walter Scott’s shrewd observa- 
tion, telling of the man who, when he came to die, called 
his son to him to hear his last words. It is quite inter- 
esting to know what his last will and testament was to 
Jock, his son. He said, ‘Jock, never put out your hand 
further than you can bring it in again. Jock, do not 
drink brandy in the morning; it fires the stomach;’’ and 
finally, the crowning advice that he gave to the coming 
generation: ‘Jock, in planting a tree remember it will 
grow while you are sleeping.”’ 

Now, every man looks to the future. He looks to the 
welfare of his family. He wants to leave something 
behind him. Why not leave growing trees behind him? 
Why not do that? Let us not sit down and make faces 
at Congress, because it will not buy these Appalachian 
and White Mountain ranges. It is not going to do it this 
winter—of course, I am merely guessing—and I do not 
know whether they will ever do it; but that does not 
prevent the states from taking hold of the matter. It 
does not prevent the association of men from taking hold 
and planting trees. It does not prevent the farmer from 
providing a legacy for the next generation by planting 
trees on the land that will not grow grasses or grains 
but will grow trees. The foothills of Mount Ranier grow 
the finest trees I ever saw, growing the most wood on an 
acre where you could not graze a sheep if you took the 
trees off. 

Trees as Windbreaks. 

Let us be practical, each of us in our own locality, and 
get our own people to do the right thing along these 
lines. We did plant in Iowa, when we went there first, 
which was over half a century ago. The winds had a 
magnificent sweep there at that time. It was so bad I 
have been driven off a hay stack many times. I-could 
not wait there on the hay stack long enough to get 
sufficient hay for a team of horses half a century ago. 
We began planting trees and we planted them along the 
lines of the road; we planted them along the subdivision 
lines of the farms. We planted the first thing we could 
get, which means we went to the bottoms and got 
cottonwoods. They have been despised a good deal, yet 
they are valuable. We are discovering now how to pre- 
pare those soft cottonwood trees so they will last. Then 
we thought the white willow was better and we planted 
many of those. I have had as much as five miles of 
white willows on my home farm. Then along came the 
automobile men, and they went to the legislature and 
got them to enact a statute compelling us to cut all 
those hedges down to 4 feet in hight, so they would 
not hold snow and keep the roads in bad shape for the 
automobile people, and so we have to begin cutting and 
slashing those trees that broke winds off us in Iowa. 


Trees from Seeds. 


The next question is how to get tree seeds to grow, 
particularly out west in the forest ranges. We have 

8,000,000 acres now. Last summer I went out west 
among the trees, as I have been doing for two summers. 
A nice question has been in our minds, how to get 
reforestation done. Of course, you can plant seeds in a 
bed and then take them up with a spade and set them 
up where you want them set, and all that. If the depart- 
ment of agriculture had all the army and all the navy 
they never could get it done in time. We have probably 
5,000,000 acres to plant. We ought to be reforestating 
250,000 acres a year—think of that! You can never do 
that with a spade in the world; you could never get it 
done. Nature should be followed along those lines. I 
recollect the first time I went out there and discussed 


this proposition with some of the péople there. If I were 
wanting to get a field to grow grass that had no grass 
on it, 1 would sow the grass seed on the last snows in the 
spring, and the seed would sink down into the soil and 
would be moistened and would germinate before the 
moisture from the spring rains and snows affected 
deleteriously the roots. That is the way we get pastures 
more quickly. Sow the seeds in the last snows in the 
spring, and you will attain that result. “I wish you 
would try that with regard to reforestation,’ 1 said to 
them. I was then in the Black hills speaking to some 
of our forest people. They said they would try it. I said 
to them to get their seed in ample quantity in the fall, 
take an 80-acre tract in the spring and sow on the last 
snows. 

I was out there last summer again. It was three years 
since I had been there and made that suggestion, and 
they had carried out that suggestion. I drove thirty-five 
miles to see that 80-acre tract. It seemed to me that 
every seed had grown—every one had grown—and that 
was a mile above the level of the sea. I saw at once 
that was a success a mile above the level of the sea; 
but last summer I was at places where they were over 
two miles above the level of the sea. Can we do that 
there? That is a problem for, my people in the forestry 
bureau to solve. Can we do that away up near the timber 
line, which is generally between 10,000 and 11,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. ‘That is a practical question 
for our people to solve. They are working on that now 
to demonstrate whether or not it is feasible. 

It is difficult to get seed to plant as much as we should 
plant. We will have to search the ends of the earth to 
get tree seeds of most any kind that promises to do us 
any good, and try to get these mountains that are entirely 
bare now in a reforestated condition. 


Growing Scarcity of Wood. 

Let me go back to my original proposition, because 
that is the one thing I arose to say to you today. If it 
does not please Congress in its wisdom to take hold of 
these mountain ranges, let us take hold of them our- 
selves as citizens of states, as members of associations, 
of corporations, and societies, as individual farmers, and 
all that. Let us take hold of the problem and push it. 
The time is coming when wood is going to be as scarce 
as diamonds—yes, as scarce as diamonds. It is getting 
searcer and scarcer every day. We have 40,000,000 acres 
in the Philippines that the government is holding for the 
Filipinos. We may,go there some day and get some of 
that. We can hunt the world for wood and all that kind 
of thing. It will not take us a great while, at the rate 
we are going now, to reduce the supply of wood all over 
the world; but we are not doing our duty. This associa- 
tion has been doing much, but we must not depend too 
much on Congress to do for us. We must set our heads 
and set our faces and set our teeth with the determina- 
tion that we are going to get reforestation in this country 
and that we are going to get trees enough growing if we 
have to do it ourselves, for that is the best way to get 
things done. [Applause.] 

Outline of Paper on Forest Fires. 

Secretary Wilson’s address was followed by appoint 
ment of committees, report of the board of directors of 
the association, report of the treasurer, and brief ad 
‘dresses by members and visitors on subjects in line 
with the purposes of the association, 

At the second session, begun at 2 p. m., G. S. Long, 
president of the Washington Forest Fire Association, 
was scheduled for an address, salient parts of which 
follow: 


Forest fires destroy more timber than is used by lum- 
bermen and if not eliminated will prevent entirely a 
future growth of trees on most of our natural forest 
land. Without the active aid of the state, these fires 
can never be controlled by private owners. In the inter- 
est of the general welfare and of future generations, the 
state must vigorously suppress forest fires. 

A properly organized system of fire wardens is the first 
step. The efficiency of the fire warden service depends 
upon the creation of the office of state fire warden. This 
official should have immediate control of local fire war- 
dens, and remove inefficient persons from office. Each 
town should have a town fire warden, who should be 
appointed and retained in office as long as possible. 

It is not sufficient for the control of fires that fire 
wardens be required to put them out. Prevention of fire 
is the better plan, and this can only be secured by a paid 
fire patrol to serve in dangerous seasons and localities. 
In the establishment of such a patrol the owners of forest 
land must be actually interested in the prevention of fire. 
The cost is borne by such owners either in shape of taxes 
or the payment of town patrols, or by employing private 
patrols. ; 

The state should encourage the formation of associa- 
tions of land owners for the purpose of employing patrols 
to protect from fire, by appointing such patrols as state 
fire wardens and paying part of the expense. The state 
should protect its own lands by patrols. Railroads should 
patrol their rights of way wherever necessary to prevent 
fire, and this patrol should be under the supervision of 
the state or town fire wardens. 

Fire wardens should have the power of arresting offend- 
ers without a warrant and of summoning all able bodied 
men to assist in fighting fire. The payment of fire war- 
dens and helpers should be liberal, and the prosecution of 
offenders prompt. ‘The desire of the public to suppress 
fires will, with such an organization, bring about the 
needed reforms; but this will be most actively assisted 
by object lessons in forest growth, especially plantations 
of trees, set out and cared for by the state. 


Inauguration of Great Movement. 


Mr. Long’s paper was supplemented by the reading 
of a letter from him, dated January 5, here reproduced, 
and which was greeted with enthusiasm. 


I wish to add that today there is a gathering in 
Spokane, Wash., of the representatives of the Forest Fire 
Association in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana, 
and this gathering contemplates the organization of a 
fire protective league which will embrace all of the terri- 
tory west of the Rocky mountains, and we feel that we 
are inaugurating one of the largest movements that has 
yet been entered upon on the Pacific slope for forest 
protection, and it is the unanimous sentiment of this 
gathering that forest conservation and the forest fire 
protection stands hand in hand equally as the most im- 
portant problem that concerns the people of the Pacific 
slope. 

Prof. H. H. Chapman, of the Yale Forest School, 
Alfred Gaskill, state forester of New Jersey, and 
others addressed the meeting at length on the sub- 
ject of measures against destruction of timber by fire. 


Dr. Hale’s Advocacy of Forestry. 
Chairman Harvey introduced Dr. Edward Everett 


Hale, vice president of the association, who spoke as 
follows: . . 


I had the honor of speaking in this place one year ago, 
and I believe I said but two things at that time, and I 
am going to say only those two things now. 

I like to say, as I began saying twenty-eight years ago, 
when, at the junction between here and Baltimore, I met 
Dr. Loring, who was then secretary of agriculture. He 
was coming to Washington from Cincinnati and said he 
had been at the most important meeting which would be 
held in the nineteenth century, which was the meeting 
at which this society was formed. He understood it then, 
we understand it now, and it is our business to make 
90,000,000 people of this country understand it. It is 
more in our hands, as Secretary Wilson has so well said 
than it is in the hands of Congress. 

When I was a boy in college we had among other 
studies St. Baptiste’s book on political economy, which 
was «a science comparatively new then. It was called 
the dismal science, and with very good reason, for the 
political economy of those days was founded on. the 
Devil's philosophy, which is the Devil take the hindmos: 
and everybody cut throats for himself We have now 
gotten well beyond that. 

In St. Baptiste’s book, he says that in America they 
have introduced the valuable custom that on the marriag: 
of every young man a forest is planted. I do not know 
how many young men were married in that year, but 
venture to say there was not a forest planted by any 
one of them when St. Baptiste wrote this down. 

If you or I could get any power to compel every youn: 
man married in this country, in the United States, h 
the next yeur, to plant a forest, that is what we shouk 
do. It is not, as Secretary Wilson has so well said, fo 
Congress to do it. It is for the American people to do it 

I was to a certain extent in at the birth of the stat 
of Kansas. IL belonged to the New England Emigran! 
Aid Society, and we used absolutely to send peach stone 
in barrels out to Kansas for the purpose of plantin 
Kansas with peach trees, because peach trees grow faste: 
than anything, faster even than cottonwood 


Denudation of Forest Lands. 


I have only two things to say this morning I can sa 
them quite within the time which the association ma 
give me. The first is about this business to which Secre 
tary Wilson has alluded—the denudation of our forest 
lands. I have myself, as I said last year, slept unde: 
trees which were 10 or 12 feet in diameter, when as 
boy I was on the geological survey of New Hampshir 
‘Two years ago my friend Mr. Carter took me over th: 
sume ground, and there is not a tree there now as big a 
my cane. That is because the present system of pape: 
making has to provide for the volumes of paper whic! 
are printed every year, and it is cheaper for a pulpmake: 
to give orders to his men to cut down everything than 
it is to pick out the large trees and leave the small one 
What happens when you cut down everything? The rain 
descends and the tlhoods come and they take away the 
whole soil and you can not get your seed to grow in 
among the rocks after the soil has been taken awa 
Then follows the water rushing down in freshets and the 
sweeping away of everything in those freshets, which 
fact my friends in the Carolinas are finding out, as we 
have found out in New England long ago, and which 
must necessarily follow forest denudation 

The President of the United States, in his careful 
review of the resources of this country, sent an annual 
message this year, as every President has done. since 
George Washington. In that annual message the Presi 
dent gave a pathetic account of the denudation of China 
by the rains which have fallen there and the ruin which 
has been affecting the provinces of China, larger than 
the largest American state. The President accompanied 
that message with printed drawings, which I have here 
giving every one of Mr. Wilson's agents’ pictures of the 
denudation of that region. The President was wise in 
putting this before the country. I do not dare to ask the 
ladies and gentlemen in this room how many of them 
have read that portion of the President's message. I do 
not dare to ask how many of them have seen the pictures 
with which he accompanied it. The press of the country 
dislikes presidents’ messages always They take up a 
great deal of room that can not be occupied with forgeries 
or adulteries or other things which are supposed to le 
more interesting to the public. It happens that I have 
not seen any reference in any journal to the fact that 
the President of the United States considered this busi 
ness of denudation of this importance. But it is the 
business of the people of the United States to understand 
the significance of this. It is their business, as St 
Zaptiste said, whenever they marry a young man ind 
young woman, to plant a forest. 

Here is this problem before you and me as to how 4 
quarter of a million acres shall be planted every yea! 
not by the spade, as the President has so well said; not 
by the spade, as Scott’s hero expected to do; but by 
encouraging man, woman and child, states, corporations 
and everybody else, to go into the business of forestry as 


necessary for the welfare of the future. 
Why Not Individuals? 
Why do not individuals rush in? I might take «ny 


enterprise which means profit and carry it into Wall 
street, or carry it among your business men here, ind 
they would be sure to ask how soon will the profit com 
Men of business experience tell me that it is impos ble 
to float any enterprise where the profit is not to besin 
within eight years. The old Scotchman to whom Sevcre- 
tary Wilson referred found that out. He told his sen 


to plant forests; but the secretary very wisely did not 
repeat what he said further to his son, which was: My 
father told me this when he was dying, and [ have never 
had time to attend to it from that time to this.” rhat 


is the condition of the average capitalist. He has not 
time to attend to enterprises which are to bring in tvelt 
results the other side of eight years. 

But states are immortal. That is what the word 
“state’’ means, something which is established. <A ite 
is immortal. The state of New Hampshire is immortit, 
the state of Mississippi is immortal, in the eyes of the 
people who live there—and God grant that be true. 5° 
that states can invest in forests prudently and wi:ely 
when an individual can not invest in forests prudently 
and wisely. : 

Suppose I were a rich man and bought 2,000 acres of 
land out in New Hampshire; I can not make law: by 
which a loafer shall not throw a friction mateh in'o @ 
pile of leaves; I can not send a man to arrest that lo..fel 
when it is discovered what he has done. The stat: of 
New Hampshire can do that. If, therefore, the stat: of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Vermont can ! ike 
an investment in forests, they can make an investment 
which they themselves can take care of and watc!l out 
for. ‘That is one of the reasons why states should 1! est 
in forests. The other reason is that they will want thé 
money fifty years hence, and the state, being imm: rtal, 
can provide money for fifty years hence, as my friends 
around me do not think it is worth while to do with th 
millions in their bank accounts. The state can mak: — 
investment in good faith and wisely, which the individua 
ean not do. 
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I brought before this association a year ago the statis- 
tics which show how the European states have profited 
by that arrangement. Bavaria, Prussia, and all those 
[Suropean nations which are good for anything, owe the 
credit which they have in the financial markets to the 
fact that their revenues from their forests are as large 
as they are. I should say, therefore, to any man who 
ius any influence in state. government that if he can 
persuade the state treasurer to invest the sinking funds 
of that state in forests he would do a thing wise and 
prudent and he would help this great national movement. 

I will not say anything more, further than to suggest 
that it is much more the business of the people of 
\merica than it is the business of any congress, or any 
president, or any special department; but the people of 
\merica have immense rights. The people of America 
lid a great thing when, from a constituency of 100 
wople, they made 6,000 people members of this society. 
Now, if we all go to work and circulate the documents 
vhich are presented to us, such documents as our friend 
secretary Wilson published this last year on the Appa- 
iwhian and White Mountain reservations—if you will 
irculate the constant information which we are receiving 
rom all parts of the country as to the need of forests, 
nereasing every year, and if we will give that to the 


people who do not die—for corporations do not die, while 
every individual does—there is no one of us but can 
help forward this great enterprise. 

United States’ Earliest Reserves. 

The judiciary committee last year issued a sort of 
edict, warning us that we must not buy land for the 
purpose of raising trees; that that was unconstitutional. 
It turned out on a moment’s inquiry in the navy depart- 
ment and in the interior department, that more than 100 
years ago this government began by buying land in the 
south, because it wanted live oak timber, and my friend 
was here to tell us what became of some of that land. 
The precedent was entirely established and can be shown 
with documents on file there. We do not want to rest 
on princes. We do not want to put our trust in princes. 
We want to put our trust in the Lord God Who made 
this earth and made the land of it, Who has called us 
His children and has set us to work in this business of 
preserving these forests. He did not set any king at 
that work, nor any queen; but He set all His children 
everywhere to preserving the means by which He fed His 
children and gave them water for their thirst. We had 
here a great meeting of people who wanted to preserve 
the water channels of America, a most commendable 
effort, but it reminds me of Mrs. Glass’ direction with 


regard to cooking a hare. She said, ‘First catch your 
hare,”’ which is a very good rule. If you have to cook 
a hare, to have him ready for dinner, catch the hare 
first. I could not help thinking, when these gentlemen 
were conspiring or agreeing with regard to water naviga- 
tion, that it would be a good thing first to catch the 
water, and as long as the water is abundant, as the 
Lord God in His omnipotence has pleased to send us rain 
enough, it would be as well to catch it and preserve it, 
so it may come down in streams which are available, 
instead of letting it all rush off in the spring and waste 
the lands which are below. 

The two things to be said are, stop denudation, plant 
trees, and make the people who own funds in the future 
invest them in the forests. [Applause.] 


A session of the meeting is being held this evening 
the principal features of which are an address by Hon. 
J. E. Ransdell, president of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, on ‘‘Forests and Inland Water- 
ways,’’ and one by Dr. Bailey Willis, of the United 
States Geographical Survey, on ‘‘Some Results of De 
forestation,’’ with stereopticon views. 





A NOTABLE REVIEW OF LUMBER TARIFF LEGISLATION. 


Conservation of Forests Demands Retention of Lumber Duty—Col. Harvey’s Terse, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—At a session of the an- 
ual meeting of the American Forestry Association held 
ere last week, at the formal request of the association, 
dresses were made by visiting lumbermen, including 
Capt. J. B. White and R. A. Long, of Kansas City, Mo. 
Captain White spoke to the forestry association at some 
ngth, particularly with relation to the tariff on lumber, 
which aroused the reminiscent interest of Col. W. 8. 
llarvey, of Philadelphia, Pa., president of the forestry 
issociation, At the conclusion of Captain White’s ad- 
dress Colonel Harvey addressed the large and absorbed 
uidience as follows: 

rhe remarks we have just listened to, from Mr. White, 

e upon a subject with which I am very familiar, and 

rhaps almost as familiar as is Mr. White. At the time 

the agitation of the Dingley tariff bill I was pointed 
it as the “$2 duty man.’ Mr. Defebaugh, editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Who is present today, wrote various 
irticles about Harvey, the “$2 duty man,’ and I was 
illed an international obstructionist. 

\t the request of Mr. Dingley and Mr. Tawney I went 
to Quebee and coéperated with them and others of the 
\merican members of the joint high commission on the 
msibilities of an equitable basis for a reciprocity treaty 
th Canada. The principal object for the creation of the 
int high commission was to have the $2 duty removed 
mu lumber, that being the most important matter for 
Canadian interests to consider in the whole Dingley tariff. 
In a conversation that I had with Sir Wilfrid Laurier he 
said to me: “I understand that you are the man who 
stands in the way of a reciprocity treaty between Canada 
and the United States; that you are here representing the 

ber interests of the United States’; and he made this 
stutement: “Mr. Harvey, if you will agree to remove the 
$2 duty from lumber I will assure you that within ten days 
a basis can be arrived at for a reciprocity treaty between 
Canada and the United States that will adjust the boundary 
line, that will adjust the fishery, and the alien line, and other 
questions that are in dispute between the United States 
and Canada.” [The boundary line was subsequently settled 
by a special commission in favor of the United States.] 
In reply I said: “Sir Wilfrid, no reciprocity treaty that 
takes the $2 duty off lumber will ever be ratified by the 
two thirds vote necessary in the Senate of the United 
States,” He then asked: “What concession will you 


had written Mr. Dingley at the request of some of 
M White's associates and other leading lumbermen at a 
conference at the Arlington hotel, here in Washington, he 
ashing what concession we were willing to make to en- 


courage a reciprocity treaty. I told him that we would 
vousent to admit all the higher grades free of duty. He 
si that he would confer with his associates and report 
to ine, Tle conferred with the Canadian lumbermen and 
reported to me in about three days that that would do 
thon no good, and I asked why? He said he understood 
tl they did not export any high grade lumber into the 
United States. I then said: “It simply means this, that 
( ada wants the United States as a dumping ground for 
he: low grade lumber, of which grade we produce a surplus 


in the United States.” Sir Wilfrid then discovered that 
he was on the losing side of the proposition and he began 
nt what excited and said: “You lumbermen of the 
ed States magnify the importance and significance of 
th small percentage of lumber than goes into the United 
Sthies from Canada and has no influence on your values 
or your market.” I replied that I was aware of the fact 
th it was only about 6 percent of the lumber consumed 
in the United States, but it was 6 percent of low grade 
liber, a sugplus of which we produce in the United States, 
inc not only displaces 6 percent of American manufacture 
but determines the price at which we are obliged to sell 
th whole 55 percent of low grade lumber we produce in 
this country. [Applause. ] 

‘i Wilfrid Laurier assumed the position that what Mr. 
Dincley had told me was inevitable—“Mr. Harvey, he can 
hot answer your practical arguments,” and Sir Wilfrid said: 
“Il will see you again.” After two or three days he said 
that the conference might as well adjourn; it iooked as if 
hothing could be accomplished, and he wanted to know. if 
the American lumbermen would consent to a conference in 
Washington. I said they would gladly agree to a con- 
ference at any time, and in the January following one was 
held here for three days. Some of Mr. White's associates 
Were present with me; Mr. Goodyear, of Buffalo, presided ; 
Mr. Irvine was one of those present. 

The result of that conference was that more than one-half 
of our Canadian friends went home converted to our view 


of the situation, and they stated frankly at the last session 
that was held that they had never fully understood the 
real merits of the situation, and they believed we were 
right and that they were wrong. [Applause.] I and others 
ave them the true reason, a reason we had never been 
ble to use in the public prints or in articles we had written 
in benalf of these measures, and it was this: We said 
that if we were to publish the real, true reason why the 
$2 duty should not be removed the press of the United 
States would take it up and say that the men they call 
the “lumber barons” are putting their hands into the 
pockets of the American people and taking $2 out. I said 
the whole purpose of putting the $2 duty on was not to 
shut Canadian lumber out, but to determine the price at 
which it should come in, and that “if we can bring the 
price up $2 or more we will bring it above the danger 
line, because the 55 percent of low grades we are manu- 
facturing are being manufactured $1.50 to $3 a thousand 
feet below cost’; and I said further: “I, myself, am one 
of the men who are helping to denude our forests, because 
1 am cutting down five trees today where formerly I cut 
down only three, and in doing it put no more lumber 
through the mill. I am leaving my low grade logs in the 
woods to help aggravate the situation for fires in the 
future.” [Applause.] . 

As a member of this association and as chairman of its 
executive committee for the last year and a half and its 
president for the last two months I have been importuned, 
us never before, by influential organizations, associations 
and individuals, to secure the influence and codperation of 
the American Forestry Association to have everything in 
the way of wood and wood materials and pulp and paper 
enter this country free of all duty. We have been asked 
if the American Forestry Association could not be the 
medium of disseminating information and arguments 
throughout the entire country to make sentiment and public 
opinion in favor of the removal of these duties. We have 
absolutely declined to participate in any way, and I have 
told some of these gentlemen who have come to see me that 
if 1 were to take the platform in regard to this question I 
undoubtedly would do them no good, because I appreciate 
the fact, as Mr. White tells us, that if a thing is of no 
value it is not worth saving, and it will not be saved. 

We have gone through, in the last year and a half, a 
panic that has been of widespread consequence to the lum- 
ber interests of the United States. I am aware of the fact 
that some grades of lumber have sold below cost. Under 
these conditions it has not been a question of profit, but 
how to lessen loss has been the important question. There 
have been times since the passage of the Dingley bill 
when lumber has gone up not only $2, but $4 and $5, and 
even $6, under the laws of supply and demand, and the 
figure that Mr. White has referred to as the high water 
mark can be confirmed. During that period the removal 
of the $2 duty on lumber would not have affected the 
lumber interests of the United States, but in times of de- 
pression, such as existed from 18! to 1898 and during 
last year, the maintenance of the duty on lumber is a 
protection to the American lumber trade and the American 
workman, just as a duty on steel rails is a protection to 
American labor when hard times come. When times are 
good profits are being made and the demand is great, 
greater than the mills can supply, we can ignore the duty 
and, as I explained to Senator Fairbanks when he asked 
my judgment about the great injustice it was claimed was 
being done the American people by requiring them to pay 
a duty on goods when we could export those goods in 
competition with the rest of the world, the injustice claimed 
was mere sentiment, without existence in fact; the articles 
we were able to make and export in competition with the 
world were not paying any duty because we did not import 
them, and the only reason why we take the duty off is to 
protect American labor in times of trade depression or 
paralysis. About six years ago, in an address that I made 
to an audience in Boston of 450 men, mostly free traders, 
I explained that the United States would become ultimately 
a free trade country through protection. I said that when 
I was a boy print cloths cost from 12 to 15 cents a yard, 
as they were all imported. We put on a duty of 5 cents 
a yard and built up the industry in New England, and it 
has extended into the southern states. , When I was making 
my address the price of print cloths at Fall River was 2% 
cents a yard, and the United States had driven Great 
Britain and Germany out of the Chinese, Japanese and 
other markets, and the print cloth men do not now need 
any duty on print cloths. When I was a boy all of our 
watches were imported from Germany and Switzerland, and 
a poor boy could not afford to own a watch. We put a 
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duty on watches and we now export hundreds of thousands 
of watches, the cheapest and best watches in the world 
today. 

And it is the same way with steel rails. I remember 
when we paid $70 a ton for rails, and we put a duty on 
and built up the industry, and that year we exported 
250,000 ions at a price of $18.50 a ton. The only reason 
we need a duty on steel rails today is to equalize the 
difference between conditions and labor, so that American 
labor will not be dragged down to the level of the labor of 
Europe, which receives less than half the wages paid in 
the United States. This is one phase only of our theories 
in regard to tariff questions. We must remember that in 
this great country of ours its wealth and its industries and 
growing trade at home and abroad are largely the result 
of developing our national resources with American skill 
and ingenuity and protecting American labor. We are now 
the example that all other countries are following, and have 
set the pace and made the standard to which other countries 
are rising, and the level of the whole world is being raised 
by the level of the higher civilization that the United 
States has made and is maintaining and that we should 
maintain. 

I hope you will forgive me for this personal intrusion 
and reference on this subject, but I have felt from what 
has been said today that we should have a clearer under- 
standing of this question and situation. I do not think, 
as a member and officer of this association, that the asso- 
ciation should commit itself to any policy relating to tariff 
so long as tariff is a political and party question. Indi- 
vidually, I am prepared, and have been urged, to go before 
Congress on this question, and will be ready to do so when 
the proper time comes. 

I contend that we can have prices too low, and if we take 
off all duty so that these materials can come in free in dull 
times we will help to denude our forests, as was done in 
1894, 1905, 1896 and 1897, instead of help protect them. 





EFFECT OF STORM ON WESTERN OUTPUT. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 16.—Secretary A. B. Wastell, 
of the Oregon and Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, in his next trade bulletin will touch on the 
result of the snow storm upon the lumber industry in the 
following terms: 


It is evident that the Douglas fir cut represents on a con- 
servative basis a weekly average output in Oregon of 30,- 
000,000 feet, and in Washington 60,000,000 feet. The com- 
plete shutdown for two weeks on account of the snow storm 
in both states reduces the output 90,000,000 feet and will 
have a material effect on the market. 

Statistical reports on the cut for 1908 and general con- 
ditions are coming in slowly and indicate very few mills in 
Oregon running on account of the unprecedented weather 
conditions, and it is understood from a lumberman who has 
just returned from a trip to Puget sound that similar con- 
ditions prevail in the state of Washington. 

The mills operating are doing so under pressure of de- 
mands of cargo shipping requirements to be ready for vessels 
due to arrive and at a tremendous disadvantage. 

Lumber manufacturers are beginning to realize that the 
storm in absolutely paralyzing the coast lumber and logging 
industries is effecting an enforced curtailment that will have 
a tremendous bearing on future lumber values. 

The last week of storm has prevented approximately 90,- 
000,000 feet of fir lumber being manufactured and we have 
now entered on the second week of this enforced curtail- 
ment. Next Monday night the curtailment of the output will 
represent 180,000,000 feet for the two weeks. 





IDLE FREIGHT CARS INCREASE. 


An increase of nearly 111,000 in the number of sur- 
plus freight cars in two weeks has been reported accord- 
ing to the latest figures furnished by the car efficiency 
committee of the American Railway Association. The 
latest report shows a total of 333,019 surplus cars, an 
increase of 110,942 in two weeks since the last previous 
report was sent out. As a similar increase in the num- 
ber of idle cars was shown in last year’s report no 
discouraging features are expected to result from it, as 
the falling off in business is supposed to be due to the 
usual dullness immediately following the holidays. 
There was a slight decrease in the number of shop cars, 
but as practically all the cars now in the shops have 
been repaired larger decreases can be looked for. No 
section of the country seems to be particularly affected 
by this increase in the number of idle cars, and the 
situation is attributed almost entirely to the fact that 
manufacturing business concerns throughout the coun- 
try are taking inventories and are making little or no 
attempt to secure new business. 
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LUMBERMEN SEEK RETENTION OF TARIFF. 


Statements Submitted in Formal Brief by Representative Northern Operators—Effect of Removal of Tariff 
on Southern Pine and Hardwoods—Relative Values of Lumber and Other Products—Cost of 
Manufacture—Disposition of Common Lumber a Problem in the West— How the 

Tariff Would Affect Small Operators in the North. 


Removal of the 


From the many extremely interesting statements in 
the brief filed with the ways and means committee on 
behalf of the lumber industry, those made in behalf of 
the northern manufacturers and the southern pine indus- 
try are reproduced herewith practically in their entirety. 
The many demands for space this week make it impossi- 
ble to give the several interesting statements and tabula- 
tions prepared by representatives of the lumber industry 
in the far western states. Extracts from the brief show- 
ing the manner in which the repeal of the lumber duty 
would affect the western interests will be given in a 
later issue. . 

RELATION OF TARIFF TO NORTHERN LUMBER. 

The protection afforded by the tariff is of vital importance 
to the manufacturers of white’ pine and hemlock lumber 
who are operating in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania. While it is true that the production of lum- 
ber in these states has decreased—although the total lum- 
ber production of the entire country has greatly increased— 
a large number of people are directly dependent upon it, 
and will be for many years. 

There are approximately 100,000 men directly engaged 
in the lumber business in the states named, whose families 
will average at least four persons, making 500,000 people 
who would be affected by anything that would seriously 
disturb the prosperity of this industry—as the removal of 
the existing protection would certainly do. There are over 
300 towns in the,states named which are almost wholly 
maintained by the saw mills situated in them. Hundreds 
of small merchants and dealers of every kind derive their 
livelihood largely from the money paid out in wages to 
the employees in the saw mills. 

The making of lumber consumes more of the produce of 
the farmer than any other manufacturing industry. Great 
as is the aggregate amount of wages paid to the employees 
of the lumber mills and to the men engaged in the woods, 
still greater is the amount of money paid for supplies of 
every kind, most largely produced by the farmer. These 
include horses in great numbers, their feed, and food for 
the woodsmen, not to mention vast quantities of wooien 
goods, leather belting and many similar articles, the raw 
materials for which are produced by the farmer. The 
vastness of the ‘market afforded by the lumber industry of 
the lake states for farm products will be apparent. 

The advanced prices which the lumber manufacturers 
have been obliged to pay for many classes of farm products 
have been greater during the last eight years than have 
been the advances which they have been able to obtain for 
lumber. We give below a list of prices on principal cereals 
for a period of years, as well as prices on standard grades 
of white pine lumber: 








This remarkable growth is certain to continue, since the 
cultivation of wheat in that section is rapidly increasing. 
The nations of Europe continue to call for more wheat 
than the United States can furnish them, for our wheat 
cultivation is decreasing and the deficiency must largely be 
made up by the .development of the prairie’ section of 
Canada, where the conditions are extremely favorable for 
the cultivation of this crop. The development of the 
country, extending S800 miles west from Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
including the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, to 
the Rocky mountains, is certain to consume vast quantities 
of lumber, principally for ordinary construction purposes, 
and as the lumber business in the timbered area of British 
Columbia and north of the great lakes is developed to 
supply this demand, the saw mills will find themselves 
possessed of immense quantities of low grade lumber, of 
which every class of timber produces a large percentage, 
which can not be utilized for construction purposes. It is 
this low grade stock that will come into direct competition 
with the American mills if the duty is removed. This is 
a class of lumber which the average American consumer 
does not use, and is not even sold to the average country 
retail lumber yards. 

As, the general prosperity of the American nation has 
increased since 1899, there has developed an enormous de 
mand for lumber suitable for boxes, crating ete., which, 
previous to the year mentioned, was burned up = simply 
because there was no demand for it. The mills operating 
in white pine timber formerly maintained large burners 
into which all refuse, including the class of materials from 
which low grade boards are now made, was burned. As 
the demand for this portion of their output increased, its 
value correspondingly advanced, and with every rise in 
price it has been possible to bring out of the woods logs 
and material which were previously unprofitable to handle, 
and which were consequently allowed to burn or rot on 
the ground. 


Conservation by Utilization. 

There is no more forcible example of the undisputed 
fact that high prices for lumber tend to conserve’ the 
forests than the experience of the white pine manufac 
turers with their low grade lumber during the last few 
years. Because they could profitably handle this stuff the 
manufacturers have cleaned their lands so closely that 
approximately 40 percent of their total output has con 
sisted of what is known as “Mississippi Valley No. 3, 4 and 
5 boards.’ Practically none of the No. 4 and No. 5 boards 
are sold to the retail lumber dealers operating country 
yards. This low grade stuff is used almost exclusively in 
the manufacture of boxes, packing crates and for many 
similar purposes. Its sacrifice, both by burning it up at 


RANGE OF PRICES ON NORTHERN PINE LUMBER. 
(Mill averages—standard grades.) 





1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1908. 

Dimension (2x4-16’).......... $11.50 $12.50 $12.00 $12.50 $14.00 $15.00 $15.00) $16.50 $21.00 $18.00 
Common board (8”, No. 2, 16’). 12.00 14.00 14.50 15.00 17.00 17.50 18.00 18.50 20.50 , 22.00 
SS. eee ee 7.00 11.00 11.00 10.00 11.50 11.50 12.50 15.50 16.00 17.50 14.00 
Fencing (6”, No. 2, 16’)....... 12.00 14.00 14.50 15.00 16.00 18.00 18.50 19.00 24.00 26.00 20.00 
.. 6. >. ee & eee 30.00 25.50 37.00 41.50 45.50 46.00 46.00 46.50 48.00 49.00 49.00 
Be FE cca ccceesnsccssce 16.50 18.00 19.50 22.50 24.00 25.00 23.00 25.00 24.00 24.00 22.00 
EVOURES: 2 occ cceiacsecewe we $12.25 $12.50 $13.50 $14.30 $15.10 $15.90 $16.12 $17.22 $20.45 $21.35 $19.80 


RANGE OF GRAIN PRICES. 
(Average cash prices at Chicago.) 
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Those who have appeared before thé ways and means 
committee favoring a repeal of the present tariff on lumber 
have testified that in their opinion the removal of the duty 
would not cheapen the price of lumber to the American 
consumer. In that event we ask.why it should be removed? 
It would benefit no one but those who hold leases on 
Canadian timber lands from the Canadian government, and 
would deprive our government of a much needed revenue. 


An Erroneous Supposition. 


There is prevalent throughout the middle west the wide- 
spread impression to the effect that the removal of the 
tariff would cheapen the price of lumber to the consumer. 
This is based upon erroneous information, largely dissemi- 
nated by the newspapers which are in favor of the removal 
of the duty on lumber products and wood pulp for obvious 
reasons. The lumber mills of Canada do not now manu- 
facture a sufficient quantity of the better grades to supply 
their home demand, and large quantities of the good lumber 
manufactured in this country are exported to Canada. We 
ship more lumber to Canada than to any other country, 
except England and the Argentine. Our exportations, and 


the value of the same, during the past four years, have been 
as follows: 


Feet. Value. 
159,379,000 $3,286,367 
101,989,000 2,576,189 
172,371,000 4,971,808 
149,884,000 4,269,179 
District. 





There has been enormous development, especially of the 
western Canadian provinces, within the last six years. 





1898. 1900. 1902. 1904. 1906. 1907. 1908. 
-- $0.72%4 $0.72 $0.7154 $0.911%4 $0.87% $0.93 $1.15 
ee .30 382% 5S A9 47 54% 6314 
ws 21 22% 35 41% 40 43% AT 





the mill and leaving it in the woods, would not cheapen 
the lumber used by the average consumer; neither would 
the admission of this class of lumber from Canada reduce 
the cost of the ordinary grades in this country. It would 
simply compel the American manufacturer to waste a con- 
siderable part of his available material and deprive the 
government of revenue. 


Relative Costs of Production. 


The Canadian lumberman can produce lumber cheaper 
than can the American lumber manufacturer for many 
reasons. First, because of his ability to obtain labor, under 
ordinary conditions, at some less cost, and second, because 
the Canadian manufacturer is not subjected to the exces- 
sive taxation which the American mills are burdened with. 
The Canadian holds a license from either the dominion or 
the provincial governments to cut the timber within cer 
tain limits. He pays an annual land rent, and a royalty 
for each thousand feet of timber which he cuts after the 
same is manufactured and sold. The rental and the royalty 
together do not amount to the taxes which are imposed in 
the United States. The Canadian government stands the 
risk of deterioration and fire loss which the American is 
obliged to assume. 

The testimony before the ways and means committee of 
Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
Chicago, Ill, was a very clear exposition of the burdens 
assumed by the American manufacturer by reason of ex- 
cessive taxation as compared with the advantages of hold- 
ing timber licenses in Canada. The company in which Mr. 
Hines is interested owns 500,000,000 feet of timber limits 
in Ontario, the carrying charge of which is infinitesimal as 


compared with the tax of 3 or 4 percent imposed upon the 
value of his company’s timber holdings in Wisconsin, which 
is entirely in addition to the personal property tax, which 
is not levied at all in Canada, 

The question of the taxation of timber lands in the 
United States is one of the most serious problems that 
faces the American lumber manufacturer today, and upon 
its proper and prompt solution depends the conservation of 
our forests. 

Low Grade Competition. 

It may be asked how the Canadian manufacturer can 
sell his low grade output in this country cheaper than we 
can. This is possible, first, because a large part of the 
Canadian lumber output can be transported more cheaply 
to our consuming territory than it can be shipped from the 
American white pine mills. The white pine timber belt 
of Canada, which would enter most directly into competi 
tion with the mills in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania, are principally located in the Georgian bay 
district. They are all situated on the Canadian shore of 
the lakes, their logs being floated down the many streams 
which flow into Lake Superior, Lake Huron and the Georgian 
bay, making timber as far as 300 miles north tributary to 
these manufacturing points. The great consuming and dis 
tributing cities of Milwaukee, Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo and ‘Tonawanda, not to mention many of the smaller 
lake ports, are directly accessible to the Canadian mills at 
a lesser cost of transportation than are the majority of 
our own white pine mills. The Canadian mills in the 
territory referred to can reach the cities mentioned directly 
by water at an average transportation cost of $1.75 a 
thousand feet of lumber, whereas our own interior mills 
are obliged to depend upon rail, or rail and water, ship 
ments, the transportation cost ranging from $5 to S10 a 
thousand feet to the same distributing markets. Lumber 
is reshipped and distributed from the lake ports to all 
points of the immense consuming territory embraced within 
New York on the cast, the Ohio river on the south and the 
Mississippi river on the west. The removal of the duty 
would certainly permit the Canadian manufacturers of th 
Georgian bay district to enter this immense market with 
their low grade material to the detriment of the American 
producer, and all that he represents, and to the great 


of our forests. 


waste 


Importation of Lumber from Canada. 


The amount of lumber imported into this country from 
Canada has increased extensively, both in volume and value. 
per thousand feet, as the table below will show 

























: Per 
awa _,, Meet. thousand 
= 2 ; oo “goed $ .37 

web. . : A ‘ rf > TOO H 
Si .. 514,461,000 tet 
1805 ‘ 2. 00,790,000 11.41 
ISG. > é i TSE,001,000 10.82 
nal ei bo ‘ ? S83, 7 10.26 
Os, es ° ° » ou 
LSD. 123,720,000 +" : 
1900. . : ... 680,069,000 ’ 1 
WOL.. eee esas . 490,570,000 12 
1902 Sad . 664,751,000 70 13. 
8O08.... ; .. 719,155,000 10,569,066 14.6: 
104. : iesersecse DOGnROOO 8,744,303 14.4 
W05.. anae . TV5,396,000 q : 15.20 
1906, . eA ...+ 944,275,000 i J 15.45 
1907... wit . 924,863,000 15,867,631 17.15 
saris. gholetann ol ete 782,789,000 14,989,179 19.14 


Comparative Average Wages Paid by Pine Saw Mills 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan. 


(SAW MILL EMPLOYEES, DAY RATE.) 










; 1900. 1902. 1904. 1906. 190 
Foremen .. $4.50 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 $6.50 
Millwrights 5 75 3.80 4.00 3.25 


Engineers 
Sawyers 
Setters 


‘ 4.00 4.50 4.45 
5.50 6.00 6.50 6.00 
2.85 2.90 








Pe aye or 2 2.80 2.85 2.1 
Kidgermen ....... a 2.80 2.85 2.90 2.75 
Trimmermen 2.60 2.60 2.75 2.80 2. 
Graders 3.00 3.00 3.25 3.25 2. 
po 2.25 2.40 2.50 2.60 2.: 
cs aoe ‘ 1.90 2.00 2.15 2.25 2.1 
Blacksmiths 2.! 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.25 2.7 
LQbOrers ........ ie 1.80 85 1.90 2.00 1.7 
Sorters ... 1.) 1.90 2.00 2.25 2.50 1.1) 

joom men 165 2.00 2.16 2.25 2560 2.: 


Wages Paid for Woods Work in Minnesota, Wisconsi:: 
and Michigan. 
(MONTHLY WAGE, INCLUDING BOARD.) 
1896. 1898. "02-4. '06-7.°0 





Teamsters ...$16 $20 $24 $30 $35 $38 $: 
Swampers ... 13 20 24 2 30 30 40 
Choppers .... 14 20 2: 26 30 30 40 
Loaders ..... 20 26 30 32 ao 35 40 
Sawyers ...:. 44 20 24 26 30 32 35 
Graders ..... 13 18 20 24! 30 30 35 
Chain tenders. 16 18 20 24 30 30 35 
Llacksmiths . 35 45 50 5D 60 60 65 mo 
ere 40 45 50 55 65 65 70 ) 
Comparison of Wholesale Prices of Northern Pine. 
F. 0. b. F. 0. b. 
Winnipeg, Minneapo 
Manitoba, lis, Minn 
Sizes— Feb. 1, 1908. Jan. 28, 190 
Rough timber: 
ae, Gee Ae, Oe OD BE 6 ais en cc ne $23.50 18.50 
aA a en eee Pee ae 25.00 21.00 


BAER, ES ote 6s 6008 ovccececes cocce Seu 22.50 
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4x4 to 8x8, 12, 14 23.50 19.00 

4x4 to Sx8, 12’. 23.50 19.00 

4x10 to 10x10, 1 23.50 21.00 
Fencing, rough: ‘ 

aS Ae eer er oe ee 26.50 29.00 

eS 2k 2 Saas .- 23.50 25.50 

St ef. Saar 20.50 15.00 
4 and 6” flooring: 

SS CR rr ee Shai aha taubieds 42.50 44.00 

) | Bee rere r eae 29.50 32.00 

C and better norway 10-14’........ 27.50 30.50 


Highest and Lowest Prices Paid the State of Minne- 
sota for Stumpage. 


Highest. Lowest. 
EAs erak oe alee Yay k Sis ach. da $ 5.25 $1.00 
Sing is:550.0'n-e ok sb hea ee sed a6 wee we (*) 
Neko 6. a Sara Be ned een aMcenans ben aee 5.05 1.00 
ROS lic a iets aks Re awnr ke auateaets 4 1.50 
a te. leyir 8 '.ce cla Sia ated ch ap ahaa gal alae bd 
SPP ee ree re 2.00 
DG cams 3:5 Sead wa eahee hoe 6% 3.50 
SO) ae e 2.50 
2a ote scant sn weed Si Paine YS Te ea oe 3.50 
IN ait ta) avd ig oF aiscaebhde aie ace ae ead Ae 3.00 
re era ree ee re 4.00 
rr eee ne ae ne ee 5.00 
Ps cas Sao sm 052 a a ee ee owt 4.00 
SN fos tS adacwaSSewd waka ee eK ke ¥ (*) 





*No state sales held. 
State Timber Sales. 

In 1890 pine stumpage, the estimates of which included 
mly the very best timber, was sold at from $5.50 to $6.50 
in Michigan, from $2 to $4.50 in Wisconsin, and from 75 
ents to $4 in Minnesota. At the present time Michigan 
imber is held for $10 to $20 and above. In Wisconsin tim- 
50 to $15, and in Minnesota the last 
ale brought $5 for the minimum and $13.55 for the 
inmaximum prices. Estimates now include all of the timber, 
egardless of its size or quality. 

The United States government sells white pine in Minne 
ota today for $12 and norway for $1 

It is impossible to buy logs in the open market and 
manufacture them and sell lumber at prevailing market 
prices and realize any profit. 

The removal or the material reduction of the existing 
iriff would only enable those who operate under Canadian 
timber licenses to flood the American markets with their 
low grade product to the detriment of both American labor 
and employers, without 





wr sells for from § 


benefiting the average consumer, 
who would be obliged to pay as much for the ordinary 
yrades of lumber he purchases as he does at present. 

It would prevent the American manufacturer from utiliz- 
ing the raw product to as close an extent as he now does, 


ence would inerease the waste in our forests. It would 
hasten the destruction of the Canadian forests and would 
educe the revenue of our government. 


BRIEF FOR SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE AND 
CYPRESS LUMBER MANUFACTURERS, SUB- 
MITTED BY GEORGE K. SMITH, 

OF ST. LOUIS. 
rhe statements made by J. I. White, of Kansas City ; 

J) A. Freeman, of St. Louis; J. A. Brown, of Chadburn, 
N. C.; H. H. Titt, of Tiiton, Ga. ; Ilines, of 
Chicago (in part), and «. W. Buffalo (in 
part), in the hearing of November 20, 1908, bear directly 
upon the effect on the southern yellow pine lumber in 
dustry if the tariff on lumber is reduced or removed. It is 
the purpose of this brief to submit facts and figures relative 
to southern yellow pine and cypress lumber which were 
net cited by them, in a manner which, it is hoped, added 
to their statements and those of others heard, will aid the 
committee in reaching a conclusion favorable to the reten 

tion of the present duty on lumber. 
rhe points covered will be as follows: Total production 
oF yellow pine lumber; small percent of output represented 
manufacturers’ associations; number of employees ; 


Kdward 
Goodyear, of 


scale 
grades of lumber produced; problem of marketing 
low grades; reasons why manufacturing is continued 
ler unfavorable conditions; loss of tonnage to railroads 
a: ! American ships if low grades are not marketed; prob 
loos confronting cypress manufacturers similar to those of 
ys low pine. 

cllow pine lumber during 1907, according to figures 
is ued by the government November 18, 1908, comprised 
‘ third of the commercial lumber produced in the United 
Sites, the amount being 13,215,185,000 feet board measure, 
| by 8.384 mills located in the states on the Atlantic 
a Gulf from Virginia to Texas, and including Arkansas 
i Missouri. ‘There are three associations of manufac- 
t s of yellow pine lumber in this territory: The North 
tina Pine Association, with 107 mills with an annual 
» luetion of 752,000,000; the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
A ociation, with eighty-seven mills with an annual pro 
d ion of 800,000,000, and the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
A ociation, with 306 mills with an annual production of 
0,000,000; making 601 mills out of 8,384, and 5,396,- 
000 annual output out of 13,215,000,000, thus proving 
th impossibility of a trust or combination to control the 
bite or the output of yellow pine. The total production 
I tailed as follows: 


Ol wages ; 


Mills. 
\ ry ne ee wee Ree 956 
Nerth Carolina 
Ns th Carolina 


Feet. 
869,935,000 
1,146,388,000 
606,976,000 











MAID ace A Revco ud oak Sate slo oe wid wade 755,152,000 
RU RRR ia FO aie a mR 761,890,000 
DIOGO e al. ic beh k ta oes ean eR eee 821 1,116,784,000 
el St oceans cata dates wae 659  1,692,195,000 
TLE SEiaa eORaee tat Regain eieamas .. 408 2,345,912,000 
ROK) Courenigee Coc crart ts Mie, Coes 614  2,197,233,000 
NS Bike ficrne el gy xe aid NG ae aie 634 1,249,133,000 
ORNRDIN St Pt ea re Shak 227 119,164,000 
URED BURIE o 5 si Nk a eae <als-aw ows bis 1,264 254,423,000 

PE i cnt ei ee eee 8,384 138,215,185,000 


1,500,000 People Involved. 
rhe number of employees directly engaged in the manu- 
facture of yellow pine is estimated at 300,000 men, who 
with their families make up approximately 1,500,000 persons 


whose purchasing and consuming power depend upon the 
activity and profitable continuance of manufacturing opera- 
tions. As about 70 percent of the cost of producing lumber 
is made up of the wages paid employees and the supplies 
purchased from farmers for feeding teams in logging camps, 
anything which affects the selling price of lumber unfavor- 
ably must necessarily react upon the employees and the 
farmers who supply the commissaries of the firms produc- 
ing lumber. 

The product of the yellow pine mills may be divided into 
three distinct parts: Twenty-two percent uppers, 33 per- 
cent No. 1 common, and 45 percent No, 2, No. 3 and No. 4 
common, when the top logs are brought in from the woods. 
It costs on an average to produce this $12 to $13 a thou- 
sand feet, which includes an allowance of $3 a thousand 
for stumpage. Where stumpage valued at $4 a thousand is 
sawed the cost is $1 higher. 


Scale of Wages. 
The scale of wages paid at the present time in southern 


saw mills, including both white and colored labor, 
in the following list : 


is shown 


Foremen ....... 
Millwrights 
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Engineers 2.25 to 3.00 
Pee 6.00 to 7.00 
">See 5.00 to 7.00 


a 
x 


lock setters 
Doggers 
Offbearers 
Cant liners 
Kdgermen 


pad bd fet 
~] 
or 


ee 
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2.50 to 


ia os ok te chk: obo pieces eran a ea wk Be 1.75 
‘Trimmermen . 1.75 to 2.50 
Scalers - 1.75 to 2.50 
IN ile 46 oa Seo% Ew tk bes Rae A - 1.75 to 2.50 
Extra men oO Re a eR ee eee 1.50 to 2.00 
DR MONOD. ichutcae cd ehecwaedddebaawed 1.35 to 1.75 
eee . 135 to 1.50 
ON OE oe ae Pa eaten 8 a 1.35 to 1.75 


This scale of wages is from 10 to 15 percent lower than 
during 1907, when the extraordinary demand for 
sent wages to the highest point ever reached in the south. 
In 1897 common white labor in many localities received 
from 90 cents to $1 a day. The same class of labor today 
is receiving from $1.50 to $1.75 a day. The percentage of 
increase in wages since 1897 caused an increase in the cost 
of manufacturing lumber and is fully as great as the 
With the high cost 
of everything purchased from the farmers it is difficult 
to figure out how common labor can stand a reduction and 
make both ends meet; but if it becomes necessary to reduce 
the cost of manufacture to meet Canadian and Mexican 
competition in low grade lumber admitted at a reduced 
duty or entirely free, labor, which composes 70 percent of 
the cost, will be called upon to bear a large part of the 
reduction. ‘ 


labor 


percent of increase in the selling price. 


Mexico Timber Resources. 

Large tracts of timber in Mexico, within fifty miles of 
Il Vaso, Tex., have been offered to Americans at 30 cents 
a thousand within the last thirty days. If manufactured 
into lumber the work will be done by peons at from 25 to 
50 cents daily wage. 

The problem facing all manufacturers of southern yellow 
pine lumber is the selling of the 45 percent of low grade 
at or above cost of manufacture. When the price of lumber 
is low, as it has been during 1908, owing to the great 
decrease in demand, following the panic of October, 1907, 
it is not possible to get cost out of the 45 percent of low 
grades, and consequently 25 percent of the timber is left 
in the woods to rot and burn. The mills in the entire 
yellow pine producing territory were compelled to adopt 
this policy if they were to keep their plants in operation 
and labor employed. 


Why Operations Are Continued. 


A question may arise in the minds of the committee why 
the manufacturers of yellow pine, under such conditions, 
do not close down their plants and await more favorable 
opportunity for marketing their product. The reasons why 
they do not take such action are threefold: 

First, many have bonds and other obligations falling 
due at regular periods, which must be met from the pro- 
ceeds of their sales of lumber. 

Second, those who have no obligations to meet, but are 
without a surplus account, must meet their steadily in- 
creasing taxes on plant and standing timber from a partial 
liquidation of assets. 

Third, those who are not pressed by any financial neces- 
sities, but who feel a moral obligation toward faithful 
employees, the majority of whom are heads of families, who 
would be compelled to seek employment at other mills, 
where conditions were unfavorable to increase in numbers 
employed. 

This condition prevailed at many plants in the south 
one year ago, and mills were kept in operation when the 
owners did not know when or where they could secure 
money for pay rolls, when it was positively known that 
cost of stumpage and labor would not be realized from the 
manufacturing operation, in order to carry the employees 
through the winter and hold the well organized crews until 
a revival of demand for lumber. Many mills were closed 
down and the crews disbanded for ten months; but con- 
ditions prevailing during the past three months have been 
such that some of these have started again, but at present 
prices are leaving low grade logs to rot in the woods, and 
if their present percentage of low grade lumber should fail 
to find a market no doubt these mills would again adopt 
the policy of discharging their men and ceasing operations. 


Effect of Removal on Southern Pine. 


The removal of the $2 duty on lumber will, it is believed, 
permit large quantities of low grade Canadian lumber to 
enter the United States now, and from Mexico later, in 
competition with the low grades of American lumber and 
restrict the demand for the low grades of southern yellow 
pine, and unless sold at a loss they will either rot in the 
piles after being manufactured or all logs produting a large 


percent of low grade lumber will be left in the woods. 
The manufacturers, under these changed conditions, would 
cut as many trees as when prices were better, but would 
not utilize more than 65 to 75 percent of the available 
contents of the log, thus causing great waste, thereby fail- 
ing in the conservation of our forests to the exact extent 
in which our low grades are supplanted by Canadian or 
Mexican substitutes. This waste means also a heavy re- 
duction in, the tonnage of the southern railroads, who, 
when prices permit the manufacture of the entire tree, haul 
the low grades at the same rate of freight as the better 
grades and increase their revenues materially, as lumber 
forms such a large percentage of their tonnage. It also 
means less cargoes for the American ships carrying lum- 
ber from Norfolk, Va.; Wilmington, N. C.; Charleston, 
S. C.; Savannah and Brunswick, Ga., and Jacksonville and 
Fernandina, Fla., to eastern and New England states. This 
coastwise trade is of considerable volume, annually amount 
ing to nearly, if not fully, 1,000,000,000 feet, and 50 per 
cent of this would probably be cut off, as that percent is 
composed of the grades which would suffer from the com- 
petition of Canadian lumber. 

The manufacturers of cypress lumber and shingles in 
Louisiana and Georgia would be affected in the same pro 
portion as the manufacturers of southern yellow pine and 
those represented in the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, comprising an annual production of 500,000,000 
feet, register themselves here as in favor of the retention 
of the present duty on lumber. 

Many letters protesting against the removal of the 
duty on lumber have been filed with the ways and 
means committee and some of them are incorporated as 
a part of the lumbermen’s brief. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATION OF THE ‘‘COMMON 
LUMBER PROBLEM’’ FROM THE VIEW- 
POINT OF LUMBER MANUFACTUR- 

ERS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


An addition to the lumbermen’s brief filed with the 
ways and means committee of the house of representa- 
tives deals with the common lumber problem. Various 
phases of this question are discussed in a special com 
munication taking up the problem which has been filed 
with the ways and means committee. The common lum- 
ber problem is discussed from the standpoint of the 
Pacific coast manufacturers. Various phases of it have 
been presented in the last few issues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, which have given the details of the diffi 
culties encountered by the hardwood and pine manufac- 
turers east of the Rocky mountains. The addition to 
the brief is given herewith in full. 

Common lumber is that portion of the tree fit only for 
rough construction material. 
being manufactured into flooring, ceiling, siding, certain 
classes of factory work and specialties. The accepted term 
of common is that class of material where the limbs in_the 
trees produce knots, or 


Uppers are those capable of 


where shake, pitch seams, poor 
manufacture and other causes condemn the lumber below 
the quality of No. 1 and 2. On the Pacific coast the 
average of uppers will run 25 percent and common 75 
percent. 

In the marketing of saw lumber a sufficient amount of 
profit must be made on the uppers to offset the loss of 
common. Therefore, with an output of 100,000 feet per 
day the mill will make a good profit on 25,000 feet, but 
45,000 feet will be sold at cost and 30,000 feet will be sold 
below cost of manufacture. Hence the actual profit is 
scaled down from $2.75 a thousand feet to 50 cents, de- 
pendent entirely on the demand. Many of the large mills 
in the state of Washington did not pay a dividend for years. 

On February 7, 1904, the lumbermen of the Pacific north- 
west called the attention of the transcontinental railroads 
to the necessity of lower rates to the states of Nebraska, 
Kansas, lowa and Missouri, in order to save the forests 
from destruction, due to the lack of a market for the lower 
grades, alleging that 53,000 carloads of this class of ma- 
terial burned on account of a lack of market. This con- 
tention was based on the fact that lumber at the mill in 
the state of Washington was then sold at $7 a thousand 
feet at the mill, and the freight rate was $15 a thousand 
feet to the Missouri river. A portion of the argument is 
herewith produced : 

“Your attention is called to exhibit ‘D’ (see exhibit ‘D’). 
This relates to material now being burned in the refuse 
burners of the saw mills on the Pacific coast, because of a 
lack of market for common materials. One board contains 
a knot in the center, which destroys its value for com- 
mercial purposes. If a sufficiently large market, this boart 
could be converted into moldings and pickets, as per dia- 
gram. Another board containing three knots could be 
converted into box shooks if a market could be obtained 
in the Missouri river territory. The third illustration shows 
that a piece of finishing material and box shook could be 
made from a board now being burned, and the fourth gives 
an idea of how slabs and edgings could be converted into 
lath. It may be a surprise to know.that of the 1,000 saw 
mills in the Pacific northwest less than 100 have lath 
machines. This is because the only market of consequence 
for lath is in California, local and in the Colorado territory. 

“This waste in the mills amounts to 10 percent. An- 
other waste of 10 percent is made in the woods. There 
being no demand for common logs the logger picks out only 
the best trees and in burning the slashings he kills the 
small trees and trees fit for common lumber. These slash- 
ings fires in turn burn valuable timber, and according to 
the United States census the total number of acres logged 
in the state of Washington up to the year 1900 was 
2,553,000, and the number of acres of timber destroyed by 
forest fires footed up 2,917,120 acres, or 58,342,400,000 
feet. Thus it will be seen that more timber has been 
burned than has been cut. Were it possible to market 
common logs there would be an increase in the production 
of lumber, but no corresponding increase in the acreage 
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logged over, because the logger would logoff the land thor- 
oughly, and in this way prevent forest fires and reckless 
destruction of timber. Take hemlock, for example. It is a 
cheap timber and runs largely to common—the percentage 
of clear not averaging more than 15 percent. In the past 
it has been left in the woods, and it is a well known fact 
that if the fir is eut and the protection from the sun taken 
away hemlock will invariably die inside of a year. 

“On an estimated output of 6,000,000,000 feet a year 
in the Pacific northwest this waste of 10 percent in the 
woods and 10 percent in the mills is equivalent to 1,200,- 
000,000 feet, or 60,000 carloads, converted into ashes an- 
nually. ‘This means a loss to the lumbermen of $15,000,000 
burned or sold, and to the railroads of $13,920,000, on the 
basis of $232 a car in freight earnings. On the basis of 
freight rates 65 percent of the standing timber in the 
Pacific northwest is owned by the transcontinental lines, 
because this represents the freight charges to delivered 
points, and this ownership being established it occurs to 
us that it is the duty of the carriers to conserve the 
forests to commercial uses by extending the field of con- 
sumption and thus stopping the waste of their own products. 
The government estimate of the standing timber in the state 
of Washington alone is 195,000,000,000 feet, or 292,000,000 
tons, capable of yielding, at $8 a ton, the gigantic sum of 
$2,336,000,000 in freight earnings. Of this amount 1,800,000 
tons are annually climinated because of the fact that the 
lumbermen are not given a- market for common lumber. 
Can you afford to waste the greatest heritage given man?” 

The conditions prevailing in 1904 are still pertinent—the 
market for the lower grades continues to be a_ problem. 
The exception is that in 1906 the earthquake and fire in 
San Francisco caused such a heavy demand for lumber that 
practically all of the tree found a ready market. ‘The dif- 
ference between the years 1904 and 1906 is vividly explained 
in the photographs and statements attached. 

With competition from foreign countries the common 
grade problem will approximate that of 1904, except that 
the 1904 conditions will become permanent. Anyone con- 
versant with the lumber trade on the Pacific coast will un- 
hesitatingly state that the greatest evil from this compe- 
tition will be the great waste owing to undue competition 
in the common grades. 

In the matter of labor conditions, the numerous photo- 
graphs filed with the ways and means committee, together 
with affidavits and brief, shouid prove conclusively that the 
orientals are a factor in British Columbia. This phase of 
it Mr. Bloedel can fully explain, because his operations are 
only twenty miles from British Columbia, and it may be 
noted here that not one Canadian-born manufacturer testi- 
fied before this committee. It is a fact beyond contradic- 
tion that of the 434 shingle mills in the state of Wash- 
ington only two employ orientals, while in every shingle 
mill in British Columbia the preponderance of labor is 
oriental. 

In regard to the shingle mills, it may be stated that 
there are several hundred of the type shown in the photo- 
graph attached. There are no millionaires among the 
shingle mills, but each contributes a large share to the 
prosperity of the community. They are American citizens 
and believe in the protective tariff. The shingle mill capac- 
ity is so large that the majority of the mills can operate 
only six months in the year. Already the British Columbia 
shingle mills eontrol the Atlantic coast market, and our 
shingle manufacturers believe that an additional duty of 
30 cents a thousand will allow American workmen to oper- 
ate full time. As explained in the November 20 brief, the 
forests can not be conserved or preserved by the removal 
of the duty. 

Owing to lower wages paid in foreign bottems, the 
Canadian lumbermen can swamp California with lumber, 
if the duty be removed, necessitating a large portion of our 
output being driven to eastern markets. This will bring 
about a tremendous waste in our woods, because of the fact 
that the only profitable competition will be in the upper 
grades. 

In every iine of business the removal of the duty on 
lumber and shingles will reach, and all business interests 
from San Diego to Montana feel, that a serious blow must 
fall on the Pacific coast if the protective policy is aban- 
doned. LUMBERMEN’S TARIFF COMMITTEE, 

By Victor H. Beckman, Sec’y. 


WASHINGTON LEGISLATURE MEMORIALIZES 
CONGRESS URGING THAT LUMBER 
DUTY BE RETAINED. 


Washington takes first rank among lumber producing 
states of the country and therefore it is fitting that the 
legislators of that state should place themselves on 
record in regard to the tariff question. Last week a 
concurrent resolution: passed both house and senate in 
the form of a memorial to Congress asking for the reten- 
tion of the lumber duty and giving substantial reasons 
why it should not be molested. The resolution so enacted 
is here reproduced: 





WHEREAS, The lumber indtstry is the leading one in the 
state of Washington, giving employment to over 100,000 
men, to whom are paid annually in wages the sum of 
. $75,000,000 and has for many years been the mainstay of 
the Pacific northwest; and 

WHEREAS, Owners of Canadian timber lands and others 
are advocating the removal of the duty on lumber and 
forest products, with the view of transferring the lumber 
industry of this country to Canada; and 

WHEREAS, The state of Washington had a bitter expe- 
rience under the free trade Wilson bill a decade ago, and 
realizing the effect of a similar measure on wages and 
general business, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the legislature of the state of Washington, 
in session assembled, do most earnestly urge upon the ways 
and means committee and Congress to retain the existing 
duty on forestry products ; and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be wired to the chairman 
of the ways and means committee, now in session, and to 
our representatives in Congress, and that copies be for- 
warded to the president of the senate and the speaker of 
the house. 


STRIKING PRESENTATION OF RESULTS OF 
TARIFF REDUCTION ON BUSINESS OF 
SMALL MANUFACTURERS. 


Some light on the northern pine and hemlock sit- 
uation is furnished by a letter recently addressed 
by a representative manufacturer of Wisconsin to 
Congressman Morse. The arguments are sound and 
worthy of consideration both at the hands of the 
committee having the tariff question in charge and 
the lumber manufacturers of the country. The letter 
is reproduced herewith: 

ODANAH, Wis., Jan. 6.—Hlon. E. A. Morse, Washington, 
D. C.: While I suppose the larger and stronger white pine 
manufacturers will not be treated with much consideration 
by Congress, it seems to me that with the vast number of 
small hardwood and hemlock manufacturers, and farmers 
that are located in northern Wisconsin and have a small 
amount of this timber to sell, you should favor retaining 
the present duty on lumber. I understand they are buying 
hemlock logs all over the northern part of the state at 
from $5 to $7 a thousand feet. This is practically the 
cost of logging and hauling, with nothing at all for the 
stumpage. 

I think I stated to you a year or so ago that at that 
time the white pine manufacturers could not say much 
about the tariff one way or another, as the demand was 
enormous and prices were all that could be desired. How 
ever, market conditions have changed very materially since 
then, and now, while the better grades are bringing a fair 
price, and always will without regard to tariff or no tariff, 
the lower grades are entering into competition with cheap 
yellow pine, hemlock and the low grades from Canada, 
and the market on them has been very materially reduced 
in the last year. 

For the last two or three years we have been logging 
the land absolutely clean, taking the small and rotten tim 
ber, working up the butts, slabs and practically everything 
that would make a piece 4 inches wide and 12 inches long, 
so that there should be no waste; but if there is no market 
for this stuff we will have to stop it and log under the 
same conditions we did some years ago, which will be an 
economic waste to the Indians of whom we buy the timber 
and to the country at large, as every piece of lumber will 
be needed. You understand, of course, that the best of the 
timber was taken off of the reservation years ago, and that 
our product is composed largely of the lower grades, prob 
ably from 60 to 75 percent. 

The Georgian bay timber in Canada is largely low grade 
stock, and with a cheaper freight rate to our markets at 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Tonawanda, and Chicago and Milwaukee 
for that matter, they will be hard competition. 

Another thing that should be seriously considered is, 
that if the duty is taken off entirely, Canada is more than 
likely to put on an export duty equal to the present tariff 
If they do it will make absolutely no change in present 
conditions and the government will simply be out’ the 
revenue they are now getting from the present duty. 

To my mind the whole question resolves itself to about 
this: If business should start up with a rush and the 
demand be as great as it was two years ago, and the usual 
car shortage which always occurs under these conditions 
should come, if the tariff was taken off, it would make 
no particular difference with the price of lumber, one way 
or the other. It would be high anyway, and, as I said 
before, the government would lose the revenue they are 
now getting. 

If business does not revive very materially and the duty 
is taken off most of the white pine operators who have 
reasonably low priced stumpage would survive and go on 
doing business without a loss, except they would probably 
have to leave in the woods a good deal of the riffraff and 
low grade stock that they have been logging for the last 
few years; but it would simply break the small hemlock 
manufacturers of northern Wisconsin and Michigan, and 
a good many of the yellow pine operators in the south, and 
some of the small operators in the west. A good deal of 
the time for the last year yellow pine lumber has been 
selling at less than cost, and already a lot of the smaller 
mills are in bankruptcy and out of business, never to 
start again. 

I think you are conversant enough with the lumber busi 
ness to know that it is absolute rot to talk about a lumber 
trust. With something over 25,000 mills in the United 
States this would be a physical impossibility. I know for 
an absolute fact that as far as the white pine industries 
are concerned there are no agreements as to prices, either 
real or implied, and I trust you can see your way clear to 
do what you can to retain the present duty. 


L. K. BAkgr, 
President J. S. Stearns Lumber Company. 


SECRETARY BECKMAN BUSY ON TARIFF MAT- 
TERS—TEXT OF RESOLUTION ADOPTED 
BY OREGON LEGISLATURE. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 16.—Secretary V. H. Beckman, 
of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
the last week has been doing some good work in connec- 
tion with the retention of the duty on lumber. He has 
sent telegrams and letters to almost every association of 
lumber and shingle manufacturers and dealers on the 

-acific coast, and east of the mountains in the Inland 
Empire territory, instructing them to send a telegram 
or letter to the ways and means committee at Wash- 
ington protesting against the removal of the duty on 
lumber. It was his intention to have at least 1,000 tele- 


grams from lumbermen and shingle men on the Pacific 
coast, in an endeavor to retain the duty on lumber and 
shingles. 

At Salem, Ore., this week, both branches of the house 
were divided on party lines on the question of voting 
upon the resolution urging Congress to defeat the pro- 
posed reduction in the tariff on lumber, although several 


republicans voted with the democrats on the question. 
However, the resolutions were adopted in both houses by 
the republicans, and wired to the Oregon delegation in 
Congress. It. is apparently clear that the democrats 
opposed it, because they are naturally opposed to pro- 
tective tariffs in general, and the vote indicated opposi- 
tion on their part. Following are the resolutions adopted 
by the Oregon legislature: 


WHEREAS, The lumber industry is of vital importance to 
the Pacific northwest, and that our present prosperity is 
largely dependent upon the maintenance of a reasonable duty 
upon lumber; and 

WHEREAS, The present Congress now in session has under 
consideration the revision of the tariff schedule, and much 
opposition to a duty on lumber prevails in communities that 
do not produce it; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the twenty-fifth legislative assembly of the 
state of Oregon, that we do earnestly protest against re- 
moval of the present tariff schedule from the lumber in- 
dustry, and that we urge our members and representatives 
in Congress to yote and use their influence in sustaining 
such duty on lumber as wiil protect that industry. 





VIGOROUS OPPOSITION TO REMOVAL OF DUTY 
OFFERED BY BIRMINGHAM (ALA.) 
COMMERCIAL CLUB. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 12.—At the last meeting of 
the Birmingham Commercial Club a resolution was passed 
protesting against any reduction of the tariff on lumber. 
Included in the resolution was a provision that the club 
also opposed reduction of the tariff on coal and iron. 
A number of speeches were made on the proposition by 
the various members, and while there was naturally some 
opposition as was sure to arise in a strongly democratic 
community, every one seemed to realize the importance 
to Birmingham of having the tariff on all three of these 
articles retained. Indeed there were suggestions in the 
speeches that the tariff on iron should be raised from $4 
a ton as at present to $5 a ton. John L. Kaul, president 
of the club, was asked for his opinion on the proposition 
and expressed himself as unalterably opposed to any 
reduction of the tariff on lumber. The resolutions were 
forwarded to Congressman O, W. Underwood, Birming 
ham’s representative on the ways and means committee 
of the house of representatives. 


STATUS OF THE FOREST CONSERVATION 
LEAGUE AND ‘‘ITS’’ REASONS FOR 
ADVOCATING FREE LUMBER. 

J. E. Rhodes, to indicate how extensive was the 
propaganda in behalf of free lumber, read headlines 
from numerous clippings from newspapers in various 
parts of the country, remarking that a very efficient 
bureau seemed to be engaged in seattering this stuff, 
headed, as he understood, by Mr. Knappen, of Minne- 
apolis, who appeared for the Forest Conservation 
League at the lumber hearing in November before the 
Ways and means committee, and who described the 
league as consisting chiefly of himself. However, Mr. 
Rhodes said, it has been doing very efficient work. 
Some light was thrown on this matter by Thomas H. 

Shevlin, of Minneapolis, who said: 

‘*Knappen is employed by the lumber manufacturers 
of British Columbia. One of the witnesses from Men 
neapolis who appeared on behalf of free lumber said 
to me that he was sorry that he went into the scheme 
as he has. They have reported that I was in sympathy 
with the movement, which is not true. If 1 had the 
power I would make the duty on lumber $4 a thousan 
instead of $2.7’ 


TEXAS AND LOUISIANA LUMBERMEN PROTEST 
AGAINST REMOVAL OF TARIFF. 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 18.—Prominent lumbermen of 
Texas and Louisiana met in Houston today and adopted 
strong resolutions protesting against any change in the 
present tariff duties on lumber. These resolutions will 
be sent to the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
and copies will be sent to each of the senators and rep 
resentatives from Texas in the United States Congress. 

Those present at the meeting were: J. W. Link, ot 
Orange, Miller-Link Lumber Company; Sam Park, 0! 
Beaumont, Industrial Lumber Company; Isaac Steven 
son, jr., of Ludington, La., of the Ludington, Wells 4 
Van Shaick Lumber Company; E. P. Hunter, of Waco 
of the William Cameron Lumber Company; Fran! 
Womack, of Houston, of the Trinity River Lumber Com 
pany; R. W. Wier, of Houston, of the R. W. Wier Lun 
ber Company; B, F. Bonner, of Houston, of the Kirl) 
Lumber Company; W. M. Rice, of Houston, of J. 5. 
and W. M. Rice, and J. C. Dionne, who held proxies 
from twenty-five other lumber companies, all of then 
setting forth views in line with the resolutions adopte: 
J. W. Link presided and J. 8. Dionne was secretary. 


NEW ORLEANS ORGANIZATION REQUESTS 
RETENTION OF TARIFF. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

New OrveEaNs, La., Jan. 21.—The New Orleans Pr 
gressive’ Union has declared itself in favor of the rete: 
tion of the present tariff on lumber and has addresse:! 
the following memorial to the ways and means co! 
mittee: 

New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 21.—Hon Sereno B. Payne, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, dD. C.: 
The New Orleans Progressive Union, representing business 
interests and professions of all political parties, earnest’) 
requests the retention of the present tariff on lumber. rhe 
yellow pine industry is one of the most important in tlic 
south, and delivers the great tonnage to our common ¢i\'” 
riers. We are convinced that a reduction of the tariil 
would exert the most injurious effect not only upon this 
industry, but the business and financial interests of thi 
entire south. PHILIP WERLEIT, President. 
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PROVIDING FOR THE CREATION OF NATIONAL FORESTS IN THE APPALACHIAN RANGE. 


Text of the Measure Passed by the Senate May 16, 1908, and Now Pending Before the House of Representatives. 


A new bill has been substituted for the old Appala- 
chian bill, which makes provision for the acquisition of 
national forests in the southern Appalachian mountains 
and also in the White mountains. In view of the 
extreme interest which this measure has aroused the 
copy of Senate bill No. 4825, passed by that body May 
16, 1908, is herewith given. The bill was introduced 
in the house of representatives May 18, 1908, and re- 
ferred to committee on agriculture. The text follows: 

AN ACT. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, that 
the secretary of agriculture, for the purpose of preserving 
the navigability of navigable streams, is hereby authorized 
and directed, in his discretion, to acquire by purchase or 
vift lands more valuable for the regulation of stream flow 
than for other purposes and situated on the watersheds of 
navigable streams in the southern Appalachian mountains 
within the states of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Ken 
tucky and Tennessee, and in the White mountains within 
the states of New Hampshire and Maine. Such acquisition 
may in any case be conditioned upon the exception and 
reservation to the owner from whom title passes to the 
United Stafes of the minerals and of the merchantable 
timber, or either or any part of them, within or upon such 
lands at the date of the conveyance, but in every such 
case such exception and reservation and the time within 
which such timber shall be removed and the rules and regu 
lations under which the cutting and removal of such timber, 
and the mining and removal of such minerals shall be 
,done, shall be expressed in the written instrument of con- 
veyanee, and thereafter the mining, cutting and removal of 
the minerals and timber so excepted and reserved shall be 
done only under and in obedience to the rules and regula- 
tons so expressed. 

Sec. 2 That the secretary of 
n the several states named in se 


riculture shall advertise 






‘tion one for lands to be 
iequired under the provisions hereof; and as between lands 
1 equal value the lowest bids shall be accepted: Provided, 
that the secretary of agriculture shall have the right to 
eject any or all bids 

See. 3. That no deed or other instrument of conveyance 
hall be accepted or approved by the secretary of pgricul 
ture under this act until the legislature of the state in 
which the land lies shall have censented to the acquisition 
of such land by the United States for national forest pur 
poses for the purpose of preserving the navigability of navi 
vable streams, and has ceded jurisdiction to the United 


States over offenses committed therein in violation of the 
laws of the United States. 

Sec. 4. That the secretary of agriculture may do all 
things necessary to secure the safe title in the United 
States to the lands to be acquired under this act; but no 
payment shall be made for any such lands until the title 
shall be satisfactory to the attorney-general and shall be 
vested in the United States. 

Sec. 5. That the sum of $5,000,000 is hereby appro 
priated to carry out the provisions of this act, out of any 
moneys in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, and 
said sum shall be available immediately and until expended 
for said purpose: Provided, That the secretary of agri 
culture snall each year make a detailed report to Congress 
of the lands purchased under this act, and the cost thereof. 

Sec. -6. That whereas small areas of land chiefly valu- 
able for agriculture may of necessity or by inadvertence be 





°. . . . . 
included in tracts acquired under this act, the secretary of 


agriculture may, in his discretion, and he is hereby author 
ized, upon application or otherwise, to examine and ascer 
tain the location and extent of such areas as in his opinion 
may be occupied for agricultural purposes without injury 
to the forests and which are not needed for public pur- 
poses, and may list and describe the same by metes and 
bounds, or otherwise, and offer them for sale as homesteads 
at their true value, to be fixed by him, to actual settlers 
in tracts not exceeding eighty acres in area, under such joint 
rules and regulations as the secretary of agriculture and the 
secretary of the interior may prescribe; and in case of such 
sale the jurisdiction over the lands sold shall, ipso facto, 
revert to the state in which the lands sold lie. And no 
right, title, interest, or claim in or to any lands acquired 
under this act or the waters thereon, or the products, re 
sources, or use thereof after such lands shall have been 
so acquired shall be initiated or perfected, except as in 


this section provided. And the secretary of agriculture may, ‘ 


under rules and regulations to be prescribed by him, author 
ize the sale of any products of the lands acquired under 
this act and the use of any such land or the resources 
thereof consistent with its reservation fer forest purposes 
for the purpose of preserving the navigability of navigable 
streams. 

Sec. 7. That, subject to the provisions of the last pre 
ceding section, the lands acquired under this act shall be 
permanently reserved, held and administered as national 
forest lands under the provisions of section 24 of the act 
approved March %, 1891 (vol. 26, Statutes at Large, pz 
1,103), and acts supplemental to and amendatory thereof. 
And the secretary of agriculture may from time to time 





~~~ tn 


divide the lands acquired under this act into such specific 
national forests and so designate the same as he may deem 
best for administrative purposes. 

Sec. 8. That the jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, 
over persons upon the lands acquired under this act shall 
not be affected or changed by their permanent reservation 
and administration as national forest lands, except so far 
as the punishment of offenses against the United States is 
concerned, the intent and meaning of this section being 
that the state wherein such land is situated shall not, by 
reason of such reservation and administration, lose its juris 
diction nor the inhabitants thereof their rights and privileges 
as citizens or be absolved from their duties as citizens of 
the state. 

Sec. 9. That 25 percentum“of all money received during 
any fiscal year from each national forest into which the 
lands acquired under this act may from time to time be 
divided shall be paid at the end of such year by the secre 
tary of the treasury to the state in which such national 
forest is situated, to be expended as the state legislature 
may prescribe for the benefit of the public schools and 
public roads of the county or counties in which such national 
forest is situated: Provided, That when any national forest 
is in more than one state or county the distributive share 
to each from the proceeds of such forest shall be propor 
tional to its area therein: Provided further, That there 
shall not be paid to any state for any county an amount 
equal to more than 40 percentum of the total income of 
such county from all other sources. 

Sec. 10. That the secretary of agriculture for the 
further protection of the watersheds of said navigable 
streams may, in his discretion, and he is hereby authorized, 
on such conditions as he deems wise, to stipulate and agree 
to administer and protect, for a definite term of years, 
any private forest lands situated upon any watershed where 
on lands may be permanently reserved, held and administered 
as national forest lands under the provisions of this act ; 
but such stipulation or agreement shall provide, that the 
owner ef such private lands shall cut and remove the 
timber thereon only under rules and regulations to be 
expressed in the stipulation or agreement, for the protection 
and conservation of the forest thereon; and such stipulation 
or agreement may in any case provide that the private lands 
so administered and protected shall during such terms be 
subject to all the provisions of this act and of the laws, 
rules and regulations governing national forests so far as 
the same may be applicable, and in that case the said 
private lands shall, during such term, be subject to all such 
provisions, laws, rules and regulations. 





DETAILS OF THE NATIONAL 


Reserves Embrace 168,681,039 


| William KE. Curtis in the Chicago Record-Herald. | 
Wasnincron, D. ¢., Jan. 16.--Gifford Pinchot, forester 
f the United States, has just made his annual report to 
e secretary of agriculture, and it bristles with interest 
Perhaps those who read this 
port will be less ready to criticise the management and 
olicy of that important branch of the public service. But 
wre will doubtless continue to be criticisms from those 


iw facts ands statistics. 


hose private interests and commercial schemes have been 
iterfered with by the rules and regulations adopted for 
1° protection of the timber that the government has been 
ving to preserve. * * * 

Under the authority of that act forest reserves have 
en created in the several states as follows: 


Acres. 
\rizona .. ni ae 15,668,566 
LOOLSsoo 


rkansas 


tlifornia 





‘olorado 

lorida : sie witcha ‘ : OT4.801 
daho. ‘ ee en ‘ ‘ 20,099,020 
\amsas ... : ‘ ‘ ‘ ee ee SO258T 


tinnesota 
lontana 
ebraska 
CURGE .csas 


sew Mexico 
orth Dakota 


‘kKlahoma .. a bn on ‘ ne ee 60,800 
WET. ccc cticencsacccercassevrevessesave Peeve 16,221,368 
PEE ES ach 6 ts0en det head anda ieenac awn 
tam .. SE er en, eee ee ee ey ar 


ashington : eee rh eee eee Se ee 
\ voming a ee ee ee ‘ 
ee ae a Wead cae wn 12,087,626 
orto Rico 65,950 





1 


rotal 168,681,039 


\t the end of the last fiscal year, June 80, 1908, the 
tional forests of the United States were being looked 
ter by an executive and protective force as follows: 


EL secs she hacen ik Uo Wis Al ee GTS Raa ew te LO ee 20 
POUR UMN: 66.005 oss bee shed deen heen aswheweis OS 
SO I ok. Kissa bad cds a oale e barcran dame —~0 oo 
Sis | Eee meer ae er on ae, See 3 
PSN NN os Fey ak w ch sie oie Wik decal alc Bee ea ewe 8 
1 oo. ii cir chou Con orks nny ark Aa au ap oad. G2 521 
RSet Ns dale se EP eed cns Rett is ae 88 
RUIN oe eo Sed en hk ee Wee NE De a 941 

MOE, oF oF dae SAR OR AAS Ale MaRS aes 1,779 











FORESTS AND METHODS OF SUPERVISION. 


Acres—Forest Service Employees Number 1,779—Curtis’ Review of the Work. 


The national parks under the jurisdiction of the interior 
department are as follows: 
Acres. 
Yellowstone, Wyoming .... TTT y Ty . 2,.142,720.00 
Yosemite, California 719,622.00 
Sequoia, California pmieratad 161,597.00 
General Grant, California. . seb OSes . 2 

















36.00 
Mount Rainier, Washington 207,360.00 
Crater Lake, Oregon..... heise _ ' : 159,360.00 
Wind Cave, South Dakota... 2.00 
Sullys Hill, North Dakota ; re TS0.00 
Pes accede hnbsdivaecpaeawd ee 842.22 
Casa Grande Ruins, Arizona 480.00 
Mesa Verde, Colorado. . sss ; — 42, 876.90 


Mesa Verde, Colorado (five-mile strip for pro 
tection of ruins). ee hee 
Ilot Springs reservation, Arkansas 
Under the authority of the act approved June 8, 1906, 
the President, by formal proclamation, has created out of 
the public and unreserved lands nine national monuments, 
in the order of creation as follows: 


Acres. 
Devil's Tower, Wyoming...... we 1,152 
Beomtanams Castie, AsisOe. « ...siccccccevcescnecses . 160 
POCWEROG WOCMet, BPWGOGM. «occ ci ccc knee se cees OO,776 
El Morro, New Mexico......4....... Phere erry ae 160 


Chaco Canyon, Néw Mexico. ie briataih 
Muir Woods, California 295 


POE TS  TIG son cc ccc tarnccvesecs wc eon nd das a 120 
Lewis and Clark Cavern, Montana...... i Geers ate 160 
Demmcncerl, APIMOMA 2... cc ccccccvccce vewae Ges : 10 


Out of the reserved forest lands national monuments have 
been created as follows : 
Acres. 


Cinder Cone, California...... ss dd dtd kg datas Ma re 
kmaees. Penk, Califormia. .......ssccs00. eee a 
Gila Cliff Dwellings, New Mexico............... 160 


NN) SE re Go DO ws ah grace eee hase Seca edie we 640 
ER Ee Pree ee ee eee eee 818,560 
Ee Ce ae a eres 2,080 
ROR GRGG, TNE Tis const e ns ts wes acéncdseaan 1,280 


The protection of the forest reserves was placed under 
the care of the secretary of agriculture and a bureau of 
forestry was added to his department, of which Gifford 
Pinchot, of New York, has been in charge from the start. 
Mr. Pinchot is a graduate of Yale in the class of ‘89. He 
studied forestry in France, Germany, Switzerland and 
Austria and began the first systematic forest work ever 
attempted in the United States upon George Vanderbilt's 
estates at Biltmore, N. C. Since that time and very largely 
under Mr. Pinchot’s inspiration, thousands of private owners, 





railway companies and manufacturing corporations, lumber 
companies and private individuals have undertaken sys 
tematic work for the preservation and cultivation of timber 
lands owned by them, and several of the universities and 
colleges have added schools of forestry to their faculties. 
* > « 

rhe public is not entirely shut out of the forest reserves 
The timber which can be spared is sold at auction or under 
contract and the contractor is allowed to cut down and 
haul away such trees as are marked by the inspectors 
Citizens, schools and churches in the neighborhood of a 
forest reserve are permitted to have whatever timber they 
may need for their own use, and in 1908 30,714 private 
permits were granted for 131,582,000 feet of timber, valued 
at $168,720. The increase in these privileges, as the people 
come to understand them, is shown by comparison with 
the year 1907, when only 63,000,000 feet of timber, valued 
at $75,000, was given away to people within the neighbor 
hood ef the reserves. * * * 

It is also the policy of the Forest Service to plant new 
trees and to aid and encourage people living in the neigh 
borhood to do the same. The general policy of the service 
invariably is to assist in the development in the sections 
in which they work, to take such measures as will con 
tribute most effectively to the public welfare and at the 
same time to require all persons who use the forest reserve 
for profit to pay a price that is consistent with the value 
of the privilege. 

Another very important feature of the service is the con 
struction of roads and trails through the forest reserves 
for the use of the public as well as the officials of the 
service. It has made many hitherto inaccessible regions 
easy to reach and has shortened the journeys between points 
beyond the boundaries of the reserves. 

For the administration and protection of the national 
forests’ in seventeen states and territories and Alaska the 
government spent $2,526,098.02, or about 1% cents an acre, 
in 1908. lbermanent improvements, including the construc 
tion of 3,400 miles of trails, 100 miles of wagon roads, 
3,200 miles of telephone lines, 550 cabins and barns, 600 
miles of pasture and drift fences, 250 bridges and 40 miles 
of fire lines, cost $592,169.19. 

In his report Mr. Pinchot says: “Although many needed 
improvements could not be undertaken, the benefits of what 
has been accomplished are seen in the more convenient and 
economical manner in which the forest officers are enabled 
to carry on their work and in the opening up of territory 
hitherto inaccessible. The remaining $297,840.40 of the 
total of $3,416,107.61 disbursed on account of work of the 
Forest Service was used in investigations, costing $235, 
5.14, in the diffusion of forest information and in federal 
coéperation.”’ 
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The Forest Service is one of the branches of the govern- 
ment where everything is not outgo. Last year the receipts 
from sales of timber, grazing fees and permits for speciai 
uses of forest resources, amounted to $1,842,281.87, an 
increase of $271,222.48 over the 1907 figures. The receipts 
from the national forests were a little more than 1 cent 
an acre, only 5 mills less than the cost per acre of adminis- 
tration and protection of the forests. 







The grazing receipts for 1908 were $962,829.40, and were is 


paid by the holders of 19,845 permits to graze 1,382,221 
cattle, horses and hogs, and of 4,282 permits to graze 
7,087,111 sheep and goats. Receipts of $849,027.24 from 
the timber sales were paid by approximately 5,189 pur- 
chasers, who cut the equivalent of 392,792,000 board feet 
of timber. The receipts from special uses amounted to 
$30,425.23 and were paid by 2,065 permittees. The year's 
receipts represent the profitable use of the forests by some 
30,000 individuals or concerns, in addition to more than 


30,000 persons who had the free use of timber and other 
resources. About one-fourth of all the ‘timber cut from 
the national forests was under freé-use permits to actual 
settlers. 7 ° 

The total receipts from timber sales each year since the 
national forests have been under the administration of the 
Forest Service have been as follows: 1905, $60,136.62; 
1906, $245,013.49: 1907, $668,813.12; 1908, $849,027.24. 

The average area to each officer theoretically available 
for patrol duty was 116,665 acres. But more than three- 
fourths of their time is now required by the fast-growing 
volume of national forest business, so that in point of fact 
the force on duty at the close of the year provided about 
one patrol oflicer to each 500,000 acres of forest. This is 
considered inadequate for the proper safeguarding of govern- 
ment property against fire. 

Experimental broadcast sowings were made in Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 


and New Mexico. About 700,000 trees were planted last 
year in Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Idaho and California. ‘There are now growing at the 
plantation stations over 2,200,000 trees, which will be 
ready for planting in 1909. Sufficient seed was sown in 
the spring of 1908 to produce 5,600,000 seedlings. * * * 

And in several foreign countries the regulations cover 
private as well as public forests, just as the sanitary and 
building regulations apply to private houses and business 
blocks in cities. Every man who owns even a single tree 
is required to treat it with a view to the public welfare, 
just as he is required to build his house and lay a sidewalk 
on the same principle. We have not gone so far as that in 
this country and we probably never will do so, but as the 
western states become more densely settled even stricter 
regulations than those now enforced will be necessary, and 
while a few private interests may be temporarily affected, 
public opinion will justify them. 





INSTALLATION OF NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS OF THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF MEMPHIS. 


Reports of Retiring Officials Submitted—Out of Town Membership—Club Is Opposed 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 19.—The newly elected officers 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis were installed at 
a meeting held at Hotel .Gayoso Saturday afternoon. 
The retiring officers also made their annual reports, par- 
ticularly the president and secretary. 

This was the first meeting held since the recent elec- 
tion. It was decided to continue membership of the 
club in the National Rivers & Harbors Congress, in 
accordance with an urgent request from officials of 
that organization. 

On taking the chair President Crenshaw made the 
following appointments for the ensuing year: 


Committees for 1909. 


Entertainment—C. R. Ransom, chairman; C. W. 
ss N. C. Latanner, George F. Riel, W. R. Barks- 
dale. 

Statistics—L. W. Ford, chairman; R. J. Lockwood, C 
E. Reynolds, R. J. Wiggs. E. E. Sweet. 

Law and Insurance—W. H. Greble, chairman; J. F. 
MelIntyre, R. E. Lee Wilson, R. J. Darnell, G. E. Bailey. 

River and Rail—James E. Stark, chairman; W. B. 
Morgan, O. M. Krebbs, L. C. Nolan, A. L. Foster. 

Membership—S. C. Major, chairman; F. E. Stonebraker, 
W. E. Hyde, E. E. Taenzer, S. B. Anderson. 

Publicity—John W. McClure, chairman; J. R. McFad- 
den, T. H. Welsh, Keith Blanton, C. D. Hendrickson. 

Resolutions—George C. Ehemann, chairman; J. W. 
Thompson, W. S. Darnell, Max Sondheimer, A. N. 
Thompson. 





The report of President George C. Ehemann was as 
follows: 
President’s Report. 


Our meeting today is one of more than ordinary tm- 
portance in the history of our club, as it not only marks 
the close of another year’s business, but it also completes 
the tenth year of its existence. Even the most skeptical 
must admit that its past record has been one of un- 
broken progress and that it possesses within itself the 
essential qualities for even greater usefulness in the 
future. It is my firm belief that we have an organiza- 
tion which has attained a position in our business affairs 
so permanent that it can withstand the most severe tests 
that may ordinarily befall it. When we consider that 
we have no headquarters and nothing to offer our mem- 
bers, save our efforts to advance our mutual interests 
combined with the advantage derived from association 
with each other at our bi-weekly meetings, it is evident, 
from the remarkable growth of our club, that the founda- 
tion upon which it is buiit is solid. 


Conditions in 1908. 


The lumber business during the last year has been verv 
quiet and unremunerative to the average concern, but 
there is every indication that the year upon which we 
are entering will show an improvement. The return to 
the conditions that prevailed before the panie of 1907 
will be gradual, owing to the business depression which 
has affected every branch of the lumber consuming in- 
dustry, but with present low stocks of high grade lumber, 
the necessity of sacrifice in prices has passed and con- 
servative business policies should result in a profitable 
year’s business. It is a fact worthy of note that we 
have not had a single failure in the last year among firms 
holding membership in our club, indicating that the 
lumber trade in this district, despite its rapid develop- 
ment, is of sound and substantial character. 

I regret to report that death has removed one of our 
members during the last year, in the person of I. L. 
Watts, one of the charter members of this organization, 
its second treasurer and subsequently its secretary for 
three years. In our pride in the splendid progress and 
growth of our club we should not forget those who in 
former years by their labor made it possible, and Ike 
Watts was one of these. Suitable resolutions were 
adopted and a copy sent to his bereaved family. 

Detailed reports will be submitted to you by the chair- 
men of our important committees, also by our secretary 
and treasurer, therefore I will only briefly touch upon 
some of the features of the last year’s work. 


Reshipping Privileges. 


In our efforts to secure the reinstatement of the former 
reshipping privileges for Memphis we were partially suc- 
cessful, but the present arrangement is not altogether 
satisfactory and a committee, which I appointed during 
the year, still has this matter in hand, and, under the 
direction of my successor whom you will install today, 
can proceed with the work. I desire to express my 
thanks to the river and rail committee, and to our special 
rate committee, for the faithful and efficient labor on 
this matter. Through our river and rail committee we 
also secured several corrections in the classification of 
lumber shipped from Memphis proper. 

The idea of creating a traffic bureau in charge of a 
traffic manager employed by the club was considered but 
abandoned in view of the fact that the Memphis freight 
bureau offers practically the same services to those of 
our members who wish to join it. In accordance with 
motion recently passed by the club, I appointed a com- 
mittee to solicit memberships for the freight bureau 
among our members. This committee has not yet been 
asked to report. 


Question of Revising Constitution. 


At our last meeting the question of revising our cor- 
stitution and bylaws so as to meet the requirements of 
our growing organization was discussed, and, on motion, 
TI appointed a committee to take the matter in charge. 
It is held by some that we are endangering the useful- 


ness of our organization by the addition of too many 
members whose business interests are not located in 
Memphis. I do not agree with this view. Almost from 
its inception we had members in our club whose busi- 
ness interests were located outside of our city. Mere 
residence here does not place a member in any different 
relationship to the lumber interests of Memphis proper 
if his plant is located in Arkansas or Mississippi, than 
if he lived at his place of business, and some of our 
members reside here but have plants elsewhere. From 
the very nature of our business we are compelled to seek 
new fields and some who today have their principal inter- 
ests here may next year have them located elsewhere. 
Whenever it has been necessary in the past to raise 
funds for the furtherance of an object affecting Mem- 
phis only, it was done by subscriptions coming prin- 
cipally from those whose interests are located here. I 
can cite as recent instances the I. M. Darnell & Sons’ tax 
suit and the New Orleans and Transcontinental rate 
cases, which were handled in the manner stated, An 
enlarged out of town membership will not conflict with 
the same procedure in the future. In matters of genera! 
interest to the lumber trade, a large membership will 
— prestige and weight to the action taken by the 
club. 

It is, of course, necessary that such restrictions should 
be placed on memberships, that our body shall always be 
one composed of representative lumbermen, and I fee! 
confident that our committee can provide for this with- 
out restricting our expansion in the territory around 
Memphis. 

Changes that I recommend are the arrangement of our 
river and rail committee, so that a portion of its members 
shall serve for more than one year, and a larger board 
of directors arranged on the same plan. This will facil- 
itate the handling of business matters that are carried 
over from the preceding year. 


Club in Splendid Standing. 


In surrendering the management of the club, your 
present board turns over to its successors a membership 
roll free from a single delinquent in membership dues, 
a cash balance and no financial obligations whatever. 

I desire to thank the board of directors, the committees 
and the members for their coiperation and assistance 
during the last year. ‘lo Secretary and Treasurer John 
W. McClure we owe much for his unselfish and earnest 
devotion to his duties. He has set a standard of efli- 
ciency in his office which will long prove an inspiration 
to his successors. 

In retiring from the office of president with which you 
have honored me during the last year I am deeply ser- 
sible to the honor vou have conferred upon me, and my 
sincerest wishes for the future welfare of our club shall! 
always follow it. 


Secretary McClure made his report as follows: 


Secretary’s Report. 


The last year, which brings to a close the first decade 
in the history of this club, has in many respects been 
the most remarkable year since it was organized. Dur- 
ing the ten years we have grown from a membership of 
twenty-five to almost sever times that number. This 
growth is commensurate with the increase in volume 
and importance of the lumber business of Memphis and 
vicinity, and marks the great changes which have taken 
place within this comparatively short period. 

The last year has been the banner yvear of our exist- 
ence in point of increase in membership, showing a net 
increase of forty-three members. At the beginning of 
the year our rolls numbered 129 members; the present 
membership is i72, including 170 active and two honor- 
ary members. During the last vear six members have 
resigned, this comparatively small number showing that 
there has been no diminution in the interest and en- 
thusiasm of our membership in the club. The directors, 
determined that the rolls should contain the names only 
of live and active members, ordered dropned from the list 
five members for nonpayment of dues. One member was 
removed from our midst by death during the year, while 
fifty-five new members were admitted. 


Meetings Well Attended. 


During the year we held sixteen regular meetings at 
which the average attendance was fifty-one, a substan- 
tial increase over former years. Our meetings have 
proven both enjoyable from a social and profitable from 
a business standpoint. These meetings have done much 
to promote that thorough good fellowship which prevails 
among the lumbermen of this city, and which, as is 
often remarked by visitors to our meetings, exists in no 
other lumber market to the same extent. 

On March 14 we held our annual smoker combined 
with a dutch lunch and enlivened by a high class vaude- 
ville entertainment. This proved to be a thoroughly en- 
joyable event and to our entertainment committee is due 
the commendation of the club for the excellent manner in 
which this smoker was planned and conducted. 


Out of Town Membership Growing. 


A most noticeable tendency in the growth of our club 
is the increase of the out of town membership, which 
now numbers forty-nine. We have on our rolls members 
from many points in the surrounding territory of Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas, while some of our members are scat- 
tered as widely as Minneapolis. Columbus. Ohio, Prov- 
idence, R. I., New Orleans, Chicago and Cincinnati. all 
of whom, however, have lumber interests in Memphis or 
vicinitv. It seems to me that this tendencv is a most 
healthful one and will certainlv result in the advance- 
ment and upbuilding of the club. Lumbermen through- 
out this section recognize the leadershin of this club and 
realize that the work we are doing benefits not alone 
Memphis proper but the entire hardwood district sur- 
rounding us. Many of our largest Memphis firms have 


to Reduction of Lumber Tariff. 


their interests located out of the city in the surrounding 
districts, while all of the nonresident lumbermen in this 
territory are interested vitally in the growth and pros- 
perity of the Memphis market. The two interests are 
so interwoven that whatever affects one is of necessity 
felt by the other. It is only natural, therefore, that the 
lumbermen in the vicinity of Memphis should seek mem- 
bership in this club that they may lend their influence 
and strength to our work. We should welcome all de- 
sirable members of this kind, and we may well compli 
ment the retiring membership committee, which has done 
good work both in building up our ‘membership and in 
keeping up the standard to which we have adhered in 
the past. 

Our river and rail committee has been very active 
during the year, and the success of its work is of ines- 
timable value to our entire membership. It is entitled 
to the thanks of the club for the very intelligent and 
capable manner in which it has handled the various mat 
ters intrusted to its care 

Our members, during the last campaign of the Busi- 
ness Men's Club, threw the weight of their work and 
influence towards the election of our A, L. Foster as 
tirst vice president of that organization, and their com- 
bined efforts, coupled with the personal popularity of the 
candidate, succeeded in electing Mr. Foster by a good 
majority. 

Proceeds of Baseball Game. 


On August 22 we led to slaughter the Nashville Lum- 
bermen’s ball team. Our decisive victory won for Mem 
phis {he silver sup presented by the AMERICAN LuM 
BERMAN of Chicago to the winner of the best two out of 
three games. In order to soothe the wounded feelings 
which we were sure would follow the game, and to up- 
hold the standard of hospitality for which Memphis has 
always been famous, this club planned and executed an 
elaborate program of entertainment for the Nashville 
team and other visiting lumbermen. This entertainment 
lasted throughout the day and ended with a most de 
lightful banquet after the game. The net proceeds of 
the game, amounting to $610.17, were donated to the 
Memphis Foundlings’ Home, a most worthy and needy 
charitable organization, and proved to be a godsend to 
the little waifs who are sheltered there. 

Our constitution, which was revised in 1906 to meet the 
growing requirements of the club, has again proven in 
adequate to the unexpected and widespread growth of 
our organization. A committee has recently been ap- 
pointed to revise the constitution with a view to meet- 
ing these new requirements and I would recommend that 
each individual member take an active interest in the 
workings of this committee, supplying it with sugges 
tions for necessary changes, so that the new constitu 
tion, when adopted, will be as nearly perfect as possible, 
and will represent the united wisdom of our members 

During the last year our club has taken an active in- 
terest in affairs of both local and national importance 
The stand we took as regards the distinction between 
hardwoods and softwoods, was confirmed by the United 
States Forestry Service, and other forestry experts, and 
compelled the railroads handling lumber out of Memphis 
to correct their tariffs accordingly. We have petitioned 
the secretary of war to permit the necessary repairs to 
the bridge across Wolf river conn@cting Hennings island, 
which will affect the interests of « number of our mem 
bers, as well as the lumber business of Memphis We 
have asserted ourselves as unalterably opposed to a re 
turn to the National Hardwood Lumber Association in 
spection rules of 1905, and in favor of the rules now in 
effect. 

Oppose Tariff Reduction. 


We have expressed ourselves as opposed to any reduc 
tion by the United States government of the tariff on 
lumber. We have voiced our opposition to the recently 
opposed advance in freight rates on box shooks, as well 
as any advance in freight rates on any class or form of 
lumber or commodity taking lumber rates. We hav: 
favored the adoption of the ocean bill of lading pre 
pared by the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
as the uniform ocean bill of lading. 

Much credit is due the retiring president for the 
earnest and capable efforts he has made during the last 
vear toward the advancement of the club and the faith 
ful manner in which he has performed his duties. Th: 
board of directors has taken an active and effective in 
terest in the workings of the club. 

In resigning today the office of secretary and treasure) 
allow me to express the gratitude which I feel for the 
many honors and favors conferred upon me at = your 
hands, and for the hearty support and codéperation ot 
the entire membership. It has indeed been a great pleas 
ure to serve the interests of the club in this capacity 
and, in my future position as a private member of thi 
ranks, I will have at heart the best interests of the club 
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CHANGE IN ROSIN RATES. 


Yellow pine manufacturers will be interested in thi 
decision given by the Interstate Commeree Commissio! 
last week in the case of the Central Commercial Com 
pany versus the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City Rail 
road Company et al., in which complaint was made tha! 
the complainant had had one carload of rosin shipped 
from Louin, Miss., to Peoria, Ill, on which a combina 
tion rate of 61 cents a hundred pounds was charged 
whereas Laurel, Miss., three miles from Louin, had # 
through rate of 27 cents. After hearing the case thi 
railroads gave Louin a lower rate on rosin between 
the points and announced their intention of making the 
reparation asked for and which was ordered by thi 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ SEVENTH ANNUAL. 


Profitable and Enthusiastic Meeting at Louisville—Membership Represents 75 Percent of Hardwood Timber 
Area—Association in Splendid Condition Financially—Forest Service Stock Reports Engenders 
Considerable Discussion — Code of Trade Ethics Reviewed—Tariff Resolutions 
Passed—School of Inspection Approved—New Officers Elected. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 19.—What will go down in 
lumber history as the most enthusiastie meeting ever held 
by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States was held at the Seelbach hotel, this city, 
January 19 and 20. The seventh annual convention of 
this association convened with about 150 members pres- 
ent. The elements themselves conspired to imbue the 
convention with a spirit of hopefulness and promise. 
lhe skies were blue, and the breezes were tempered with 
. springtime warmth that instilled a feeling of comfort 
to the delegates in attendance. Capt. A. J. Gahagan, of 
Chattanooga, sounded the keynote of the occasion, when 
he said, ‘*We are now in the morning of a better day 
n our business, and the sun now shining is indicative of 
this oeeasion.’? The meeting was replete with vim, 
igor and enthusiasm, and withal a spirit of comrade 
hip and coéperation that presaged a happy era ahead 
or the manufacturers of hardwood lumber. 

The meeting was called to order at 11:30 0’clock Tues 
lay morning by President John B. Ransom, who after 

few well chosen words, in which he complimented the 
irge number of delegates upon their attendance, intro- 

wed the mayor of Louisville, James F. Grinstead. The 
nayor appeared in behalf of the city he officially repre- 
nted to extend to the convention the freedom of the 
ity and the hospitality of the south. In his remarks 
the mayor spoke of this proverbial hospitality of the 
south, and said that nowhere did it find truer expres- 
on than in Louisville. He spoke. of organization 
ind of the beneficial features of the same, and in this 
mnection spoke in complimentary terms upon the asso 
ciation which he was ealled to address. He said that 
there is no truer type of citizenship than that repre- 
sented by the lumbermen, The mayor regretted that 
is was not summer time in Louisville, and he spoke of 
e many attractions that this city possesses for sight- 
ers in the summer time. The mayor extended the free 
m of the city to the convention, and expressed his 
wish that the visitors go away from here impressed with 
the idea that Louisville is a great city. 
President Ramson invited Capt. A. J. Gahagan, of 
attanooga, to make response to the mayor’s words of 
kindly greeting. Captain Gahagan said: 


Capt. A. J. Gahagan’s Response. 


You will observe that upon the program the name of 
t person assigned to the pkasant duty of making a 
response in behalf of visiting lumbermen is left blank, 
because, as I take it for granted, Mr. Ransom did not 
know in advance just exactly whom he could call upon 
that would be in attendance to fill this number. 
Ithough only notified about five minutes ago that I 
would be called upon, I appreciate very highly the oppor- 
tunity to respond to these splendid words of welcome 
from Louisville's distinguished mayor, although what I 
ll say to you must necessarily be without preparation. 
the first place. I would be unequal to the occasion, 
1 would fail to fulfil the mission that the president has 
! ed upon me, were I not to say in behalf of this splen- 
dit body of business men, Mr. Mayor, that we appreciate 


your words of generous welcome. 
for the weather, I think you have springtime right 
now. The sun is shining out in magnificent splendor, 


al it seems to me that it’s coming out at this time is 
in icative of the fact that we are now at the dawn of a 
better day, better times and a better condition of busi- 
ne in this country. 


Conditions Past and Present. 


my opinion there has been no time or place in all 
history of this country where people could, with as 
m ch warrant, take an optimistic view of business affairs 
a ve can do today. We have been passing through a 
he 'od of depression; business in many lines has been 
me or less paralyzed. The year 1908, I take it for 
gr ited, as a rule was not a good year for business 
pe ple; but in my opinion the little panic that we have 
gt through in the last twelve months has been one of 
th best things that could possibly have happened for 
tl country, because we had been in the midst of a 

ition of overproduction; we were living too extrava- 
Ba: ‘ly; we were not practicing principles of economy 

as business people ought to practice if they hope to 
re’ ze suecess as the result of their labors. 

\ start out in this new year, 1909, under different 
an more favorable conditions than confronted us twelve 
mo ths ago. I take it that there is not a business man 
in ‘his audience today who does not look upon the 
ful ve in 1909 with a much more favorable view than he 
lo od out upon his prospects for 1908 a twelvemonth 
ag We now expect a continued and steady improve- 
m< in business conditions for at least twelve months 
to ome, and I think that the expiration of that period 
Ww find us upon a high tide of prosperity such as we 
ha not enjoyed within the decade gone by. 
| does me good to come before an audience of this 
kin and look into the splendid faces of those who have 
ha so much to do with the prosperity and development 
of ‘iis country. I do not speak now from the-stand- 
po} of fulsome eulogy, or anything of that sort, but I 
bel ve that in the body of men who constitute the 
lun er producers of this country there are to be found 
todov as fine a body of men as those to be found in 
anv business avocation under the flag that floats over our 
Country, [Applause.] 


Age of Confidence. 


_ This is an age when manhood asserts itself; this is an 
‘8¢ when confidence has a great deal to do with success 
or fiilure in every business. I believe there has been no 
time in the history of this country since the very estab- 
lishment of our government when confidence has had 
mors to do with the success of business enterprises than 
toda y It is not the number of names attached to busi- 
the’ paper today that the banker looks at so much as 

© character of the men whose names are attached, and 
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his confidence in them. I think you will all agree with 
me on that proposition. 

This is the day, Mr. Mayor, of the young men, when 
the young men of the country are asserting themselves 
and displaying that American spirit that animates the 
heart of every true American citizen. I have seen this 
city, Mr. Mayor, when it was a military camp, and it 
makes me almost feel lonesome because I can no longer 
look into the faces of those then young men who with 
youthful fire and enthusiasm trod these streets in the 
uniform of soldiers, forty odd years ago. Since that time 
the world has made the greatest progress that it has 
ever made in any age during any four decades of the 
world’s history. I think the grandest achievement, the 


grandest victory of the men who wore the gray in that 


great conflict of forty odd years ago, was that wonderful 
victory that they gained when they walked back from 
Appamatox and from Bentonville, and from other battle- 
fields, and laid down their arms to take up the avocations 
of peace and work out the country’s progress and 
development. [Applause.] 

I think also that the intermingling of northern and 
southern blood has produced the most typical men and 
women that have ever made up the citizenship of this 
great American people. [Applause.] 


Kind Words for Louisville. 


I do not wish to take too much of the time of this 
body, gentlemen, I simply arose at the request of Mr. 
Ransom to express our appreciation, Mr. Mayor, of your 
kind words of greeting and your generous welcome. I 
know from past experience, and it is written in your 
history, that Louisville is the gem city of the great state 
of Kentucky. It is a thriving city on this magnificent 
Ohio river, on whose bosom floats perhaps as large a 
tonnage as is carried upon any river of its size in this 
continent. Located in one of the grandest agricultural 
sections in the world, Louisville stands today on the 
borderland between the north and the south; on the one 
hand you greet the yankee, and give him a generous 
welcome, while to us from the southland you extend as 
warm a welcome. We appreciate that hospitality which 
is your distinguishing trait, and that should ever animate 
and dominate the people of both sections of the country, 
north and south. 

When you come to Chattanooga next we will recipro- 
cate, and return to you the cordial words of welcome and 
the warm greeting which you now extend to us. But we 
ean never hope to excel the real generosity exhibited 
by the city of Louisville and this great old state of 
Kentucky for which you are famous all over this broad 
land. There is here a real comradeship and goodfellow- 
ship in Louisville nowhere so conspicuous in any other 
place on this continent. 

I thank you, Mr. Mayor, in the name of this splendid 
body of men into whose faces you have looked today, 
and who believe every word that you have said. We 
take you at vour word. On the other hand, I assure you 
that your city government will not have to exercise any 
police surveillance over this body of men, for we have 
come here for the transaction of business and not for the 
purpose of having a high old time, or anything of that 
sort. We will return to our homes feeling that we have 
been indeed fortunate in having met in the city of Louis- 
ville. Let me tell you further, Mr. Mayor, that you have 
not many years ahead of you before, if you invite us 
back to Louisville, we will be glad to come. [Applause.] 


President John B. Ransom read his annual address 
as follows: 


President’s Address. 


Just a year ago I stood before you at Cincinnati in our 
annual convention, which, in many respects, was the most 
important and successful meeting we ever held. At that 
time we were just emerging from the panic (which enveloped 
our whole country). and were still full of apprehension for 
the future, and while some of us tried to appear optimistic 
and whistled, loudly as we passed through the graveyard of 
depression I am afraid our long faces betrayed us; but we 
are all now ready to proclaim that the danger and threat- 
ening clouds have passed, and we will again soon be basking 
in the sunshine of our former prosperity, and we are ready 
now to acknowledge our thankfulness that affairs are as 
well with us as they are, and that our membership, without 
exception, has been able to stem the tide without a single 
failure. which, to my mind, is remarkable, and which fact 
no other association of our number can truthfully boast. 
While it is true that our volume of business for the last 
year has been very much reduced and our usual profits can 
not be found, I believe many of us have been able to get a 
valuable lesson by getting a closer insight into our busi- 
ness—-economizing in every way, preventing waste as far 
as possible, reducing the cost of production, which we had 
allowed to pass unnoticed during our most — years 
and that which we have failed to make in dollars we can 
offset with profitable experience, which I consider a valuable 
asset; and we can further consider that while the demand 
has been greatly curtailed, there has been a greater reduc- 
tion in the production, and in the end we will be able to 
overcome these apparent losses; therefore I think we are all 
to be congratulated. And I now want to offer the prophecy 
that at our next annual meeting one year hence we shall 
have forgotten our troubles, our balances will be on the 
right side and we will feel that our year’s labor has not been 
in vain. 

Government Statistics. 


Government statistics for the year 1907 show that there 
was produced during that year more than 40,000,000,000 
feet, including lath and shingles, valued at more than 
$700,000,000, which amount represents an increase of 10 
percent over the production of the year previous, and this 
increase weuld have been very much greater had the produc- 
tion not shown a great falling off in the last three months of 
the year on account of the financial disturbance, which 
paralyzed all branches of business. 

There are no published statistics showing the amount of 
production in 1908, but estimates gathered from: conservative 
sources show there has been a falling off in the production, 
also in the demand, of at least 35 percent. Placing the 
year’s cut at 25,000,000,000 feet would be equal to a loss 
of volume in business compared with the year of 1907 of 
$250,000,000. I believe we have already reached the pin- 
nacle in production, and from now on there will be a natu- 
ral decrease on account of the scarcity and exhaustion of 
our timber supply and the increase in the use of substitutes 

steel and concrete. 

Statistics show the per capita consumption of lumber in 
this country has more than doubled in the last fifty years, 


and that onr forests have produced in that time more than 
1,000,000,000,000 feet. In 1907 the state of Washington 
(as well as the two years previous) ranked first in produc- 
tion, Louisiana taking second place, and yellow pine as a 
wood taking first place, constituting nearly one-third of the 
total production. Woods classified’ as hardwoods represent 
about 25 percent of the total, equal to 10,000,000,000 feet, 
or $190,000,000, in which our association is mostly inter- 
ested. Of hardwoods, oak remains first in point of produc- 
tion, with a eut of nearly 4,000,000,000 feet, valued at 
$80,000,000 ; yellow poplar second, production nearly .900,- 
000,000 feet, in value $22,000,000. Remember that these 
figures are taken from 1907 statistics, and there must be a 
reduction of at least one-third to apply on last year’s busi- 
ness. 


Dun’s Report for 1908. 


Dun's financial report for 1908 shows 522 lumber failures, 
aggregate liabilities $17,748,000, against 409 failures in 
1907, with liabilities of $23,623,000, or a decrease of nearly 
3314 percent. While the commercial failures in all lines of 
business show an increase of 15 percent in liabilities, it 
goes to prove the natural carefulness among the lumbermen 
as compared to those in other branches of business. Confi- 
dence and credit have been reéstablished, but operations in 
most lines are still characterized by conservation. I be- 
lieve we can safely hope and expect a gradual improvement 
and steady demand from this time on in all departments of 
the lumber industry. With bountiful crops, the high prices 
being paid for farm products and the abundance of money 
in our banks there must necessarily be a greater demand 
for lumber, and a general improvement and advancement in 
the prices. While there may be a considerable amount of 
stock now piled in the hands of the producers, it is largely 
of low grade and of the cheaper varieties of hardwoods. 
In some of the high grades there is absolutely a scarcity 
and a greater demand than can be supplied at present, and 
no doubt there will be many of the buyers and users of 
hardwoods who have been out of the market for the last 
year greatly surprised when they enter the market to find 
such a shortage actually existing. 


Executive Board Meeting. 


There have been three executive board meetings held dur- 
ing the year, the first in Cincinnati, for the election of sec- 
retary to serve until this meeting. Mr. Doster, former 
secretary, was unanimously elected, and has served us with 
his best ability and untiring efforts, to the satisfaction of 
our full membership. At this meeting the insurance com- 
mittee, appointed by the convention, presented its report, 
which was discussed and referred back to the committee 
for further investigation and a later report. 

The second meeting was held at Louisville on July 11, 
1908, and the following important matters were discussed: 

(1) Rules for grading wagon stock, which was re- 
ferred to the committee on wagon stock. 

(2) It was agreed to pay off at once the entire 
indebtedness of the association, those present agreeing 
to pay into the treasury their full year’s subscription 
to this fund. 

(3) We also discussed the legal phases of our com- 
mercial report system, and it was decided to get expert 
legal opinion on the subject. 

The third meeting was held October 17 at Cincinnati. 

Regrets were expressed on account of the resignation of 
our chief inspector, J. V. Hill, aud our secretary, Lewis 
Doster, was appointed temporary chief inspector, which 
office he still holds. 

It was also agreed at this meeting that the expense of 
the members attending executive board meetings should 
be paid out of the association funds. , 

The secretary was instructed to canvass the membership 
asking for an estimate of the amount of lumber to be 
shipped by them for the year of 1909, sending same to the 
finance committee. 

It was decided to hold our seventh annual meeting at 
Louisville, Ky, 

Membership. 


The names of more new firms have been added to our 
membership during the last year than any other previous 
year, excepting possibly the year of 1902, when the asso- 
ciation was organized, representing not less than seventy- 
five manufacturers, controlling more than 100 mills. We 
have also added the names of several manufacturing con- 
sumers, and I am glad to say that our association was 
never in as prosperous a condition as we are today—from 
every standpoint. 

The secretary’s report will show the indivigual member- 
ship from the different states and I believe’ that during 
this coming year this will be greatly increased, which could 
be assisted by the state vice presidents and directors in 
taking an active interest in having their neighbors join our 
association. I would recommend that immediately after 
this meeting that the secretary’s office have printed lists 
of members by states and those who are already in our asso- 
ciation will have the opportunity of discovering those 
who are not our members, and these to be canvassed, so 
that our membership will roll up and cover the entire 
hardwood producing territory. 

At the present time I believe our membership represents 
75 percent of the timber area which is now in shape to be 
operated, or in condition to prepare the woods for the 
markets. A small section of the hardwood territory is 
undeveloned owing to three conditions: 

(1) The timber is held in the hands of the moneyed 
interests as a permanent investment. 

(2) The lack of facilities to operate, owing to the ina- 
bility to carry the same to the market, lack of railroad 
facilities in the proper territory, and 

(3 The present prices of hardwoods do not, in certain 
localities, justify cutting, owing to the decided high cost 
of transportation, and either the freight rates must be 
lowered or the value of the log run product increased to 
allow the same to be marketed at a profit. 


Finances, 


Our treasurer’s report. which will be read later, will 
show you that we are entirely out of debt, which two years 
ago amounted to more than $14,000, and that the association 
has to its credit in bank over $5,000. While it is true we 
were unable to overcome this debt by dues and assessments 
from the association for the last two years, yet by the 
pride and great interest taken in our work a few of our 
larger and most liberal members, rather than see the debt 
hanging over us, made large subscriptions outside of their 
monthly assessment, wiping it out entirely and putting us 
on a sound financial basis. For this I, as president, am 
profoundly grateful to them all, and it is particularly grati- 
fying to me to feel that in retiring from the presidency 
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my successor shall take charge without being thus handi- 
capped as I was during my first year in office. 


Bureau of Grades. 


At our last annual meeting, on account of a _ possible 
misinterpreiation, there were some slight changes made in 
our printed book of rules, and same were incorporated in 
our new book published April 10, 1908, which shows a 
double vertical red line on front and back cover to dis- 
tinguish it from our former publications. 


Inspection Department. 


The work of our inspection bureau, on account of the 
dullness in trade, has fallen short in the work during the 
year previous nearly 33% percent, as the total amount of 
cars reinspected amounted to 590, or a little over 7,000,000 
feet, something like 2% percent of the entire shipments of 
hardwoods sold during the year. Our inspection force has 
not been increased any during the year, though we had the 
misfortune to lose our chief inspector, Hill, who resigned to 
accept other employment. 


Market Conditions. 


There were five statements of the market conditions 
issued during the year, the last one issued dated July 18, 
1908, and still remains current, in which there may be 
some items out of line with prices being actually ob- 
tained, in some cases less, and others more, but on 
account of the increased demand which has arisen in the 
last sixty days a new statement reflecting the true cur- 
rent condition may be issued at once. 


American Lumber Trades Congress. 

The American Lumber Trades Congress organized in 
Minneapolis last June, at which meeting most of the 
lumber trades associations were represented, ours being 
represented by Lewis Doster and R. M. Carrier. 

Among the most important things accomplished was the 
publishing of what is known as the “Code of Ethics,” 
which has been widely distributed, and copies of same 
were sent to our membership. Extra copies of this 
“Code of Ethics’’ may be had on application to our 
secretary, who had the honor of being a member of the 
committee who drafted same. 


Tariff on Lumber. 

Shortly after the presidential election in November an 
agitation was started relative to the question of the 
present tariff on lumber, and a number of hearings, as 
you are perhaps aware, were had in Washington before 
the ways and means committee of Congress, ostensibly 
to secure the information from American shippers, which 
would assist Congress in determining whether or not the 
present tariff should be reduced, allowed to stand as it 
is or to be increased. 

The secretary’s office sent out a canvass to all mem- 
bers to obtain their views on this subject and he will 
doubtless present to you a summary of their replies. 

I want to add that we have received a number of let- 
ters from other parties protesting against any reduc- 
tion of the tariff at the present time on lumber, and we 
have these letters here for the consideration of any com- 
mittee which may be appointed to take up this question. 

I also call your attention to the fact that there will be 
a convention in Indianapolis in February for the purpose 
of formulating plans to be presented to Congress, recom- 
mending that a tariff commission be appointed to take 
eare of the tariff question along the same lines as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission now takes care of ques- 
tions referring to transportation and interstate commerce 
Further information in regard to this matter we will be 
glad to submit to any committee which it may be your 
pleasure to have appointed to consider this subject, and 
certainly this question of tariff on lumber is so evidently 
of vital importance to lumber manufacturers in the 
United States that I strongly recommend that we give 
the same very careful consideration at this time. 


Proposed Increase in Lumber Tariffs. ‘ 
You are doubtless familiar with the tendency of the 
railroads all over the country to increase their rates on 
lumber productions and there is no question but what 
this is untimely and can only result in harm to the lum- 
ber manufacturer. The price of stumpage is continually 
advancing, competent labor is increasingly hard to ob- 
tain, railroad rates are tending continually upward, action 
is constantly being brought to bear down the prices and 
we are practically between the upper and the nether 
millstone, so that unless a concerted action can be taken, 
effectually protesting against the increase of rates at 
this time, there will be no profit for us left in the busi- 
ness. Your attention is called to the recent organization 
of lumbermen at Memphis for the protection of the ship- 
per west of the river, and the recent organization of the 
Box Shook Manufacturers’ Anti-Increase-Rate Associa- 
tion, and while in the past the policy of this association 
has never been to combat the railroads as an organiza- 
tion, I recomimend that some well advised action be taken 
at this meeting, which will protect our members along 
this line, should it become necessary. 


Timber Land Taxation. 

There has been more or less discussion within the last 
two. years, and especially in 1908, of the probable life 
of our present forests and the length of time which would 
elapse before our timber supply would be exhausted and 
the immediate necessity of the conservation of our re- 
sources along this line, but in all of this discussion there 
has been little if anything said upon the subject of taxa- 
tion of timber and timber lands, and to the timber owner 
this is an all-important question, and I quote below some 
conclusions that have been arrived at on this point from 
a high authority in political economy at Yale, and an 
expert in tNe Forest Service: 

“Forests are taxed today under the general property 
tax in every state and territory of the United States, in 
most cases exactly like other kinds of wealth. Thirty- 
two states and territories make no reference to forest 
lands in their tax laws. The other states have special 
laws in the interest of forests, providing for tax exemp- 
tions, rebates, bounties, prices etc. These laws have been 
practically all failures and have not materially altered 
the burden of general property tax. In certain parts of 
the country, however, taxation has had a serious offset 
in preventing reforesting or the holding of cutover land 
for another crop. 

“Forestry is very little practiced in America at present, 
nevertheless forestry must come some time, and its early 
coming is a thing greatly to be desired. Whenever we 
are ready to seriously undertake it. we will find that our 
present methods of taxation are a very serious handicap. 
Strictly enforced (and it is not safe to count on a lenient 
enforcement forever), the annual tax of the full value of 
the land and standing timber might take away anywhere 
from one-third to one-half of the net income, or even 
more. Forestry should not be subjected to such an unjust 
burden. Moreover, the tendency of the present system to 
force premature cutting and prevent reforestation, though 
probably not very serious as yet, is bound to gain 
strength as time goes on. For these reasons it is highly 
desirable that we take steps toward the adoption of an 
equitable and scientific system of forest taxation. The 
tax on yield has decided advantages, both theoretical and 
practical, in its favor. Among others it does not have to 
take account of the rate of interest, of the risk of loss 
by fire ete., or of the future prices of timber. 

“With regard to its effect on revenue, there is little to 
be feared from the tax on yield. Eventually revenue will 
be increased by a method of taxation which does not pre- 
vent the development of forestry.,,Forests paying a mod- 
erate tax are better than waste lands. abandoned and 
paying no tax: The tax on yield when cut must even- 
tually be the basis of our taxation of timber land. It 


will be equitable and will be an encouragement rather 
than a hindrance to forestry.’”’ 


Forestry. 


Government statistics show there is still left about 
500,000,000 acres of forest, which represent about one- 
fourth of the entire land in the whole country. Of this 
amount the government is the owner of about 25 percent, 
and it is stated of the forests publicly owned—forestry 
is practiced on 70 percent of it, and on that which is 
privately owned about 1 percent. It has been declared by 
the chairman of the national conservation commission, in 
making suggestions for the future, that by ‘Prompt 
attention, acting vigorously and under right management, 
our forests will yield more than four times what they 
will if the present wasteful destruction continues, and 
that we can practically stop the great losses from forest 
fires at a total cost of one-fifth of the standing timber 
burned each year, and, unless we act quickly, we can not 
escape a permanent timber famine.’’ 

It has also been said by the President of the United 
States that the ‘“‘forest question is the most vital internal 
question with which our nation has to contend.” 

One of our greatest railroad men and thinkers of this 
country has also said that ‘forestry and irrigation are 
the two subjects which are to have the greatest effect on 
the future prosperity of the United States—either within 
or without Congress.”’ 

We are consuming, it is said, four times as fast as we 
are producing. If this be true, it is a matter only of a 
few more years with our fraternity; therefore, should we 
not as business men, whose future welfare is dependent 
on this question, look into the future, assist the govern- 
ment as far as possible in the prevention of this forest 
waste, and to its practical preservation? 

The American Forestry Association expects during this 
vear to get a bill-known as the “‘Appalachian bill’? passed 
by Congress. At our last annual meeting there was a 
committee appointed to look into this matter and as far 
as possible coéperate with others interested in this work, 
and we may look forward with pleasure to the report 
from this committee, and especially to the address to be 
made by a prominent member of the committee on this 
subject. whose practical talk last year made such a fav- 
orable impression. 

I am also pleased to note that Mr. Cline, of the United 
States Forest Service, is on our program for an address 
pertaining to this subject. 


The Press. 


It is no doubt pleasing to us all to have with us the 
representatives of the lumber press, whose affiliations and 
sympathy have been with us through all of our trying 
times, but who have been fortunate enough not to have 
shared our losses, for it is natural when we have some- 
thing to sell and can not find a prompt buyer to appeal 
to the public and trade through the press to help us out, 
and of course we have kept them busy for the past year; 
therefore our losses should have been their gains, and I 
know that we are all delighted to see them prosper, even 
at our expense. Seriously, gentlemen, we recognize in 
you our closest and best friends, and would feel that our 
annual meeting had not been complete without you, and 
I am glad to welcome you all as a part of us. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I am pleased to see 
so many visitors, and extend to them a hearty welcome. 
and to thank the membership again from the bottom of 
my heart for the great honor conferred on me, and for 
the loyalty and coéperation on the part of yoursetves and 
your splendid executive board, which I shall always 
remember. 

In accepting the office I remember that one of my 
promises was to do my best, which may have been little, 
but I have the consciousness of at least having tried. 


The report of Treasurer C. M. Crawford was read by 
Secretary Lewis Doster, as follows: 


Report of the Treasurer. 


I desire to submit the following report: 
Cash on hand January 15, 1908........ $ 4,825.34 
Cash received from the’ secretary's 
office January 16, 1908, to and in- 
cluding January 15, 1909...........0. 41,310.46 
—_——— $46,135.80 
Vouchers paid out, from No. C-580 old 
series to No. D-145 Columbus, and 
No. D-852 at Nashville, both new 
OED aechibacocaseans6sterebs.cnsns ames 40,680.03 
Cash on hand January 15, 1909.... $ 5,455.77 
The books of the association have been carefully 
audited and a report submitted showing them to be 
correct. 


The report of Secretary Lewis Doster followed at this 
juncture: 
Secretary’s Report. 


We are glad to report this year that 1908 has increased 
our membership more rapidly than any year in our history, 
as we have added over seventy-five new manufacturing firms 
to our rolls and have also added a goodly number of manu: 
facturing consumers, so that the total addition to our 
numbers exceed 100 firms. A great many firms this year 
went out of business, owing to depression, and which is 
natural under those conditions. A number Were dropped on 
account of nonpayment of dues. 

Our membership, divided into the different states, shows 
as follows: 


EE hXa Danese are ee 4 PR: TR A o.cpe d:dewiees 3 
APEANGAS 2... cccccccce 40 North Carolina......... 12 
ID "ho: sik- osc 6 40018 6 1 So ee cocece OO 
EE 8:0: 0b 0:0'nen.ce ne 1 PORRAFIVERER. sscvcccree © 
MED 0,6.4.0,0.054:0-0:0:06:08 & Seuth Cavetink..ccerss i 
DEE ba 06csebeeaoes 15 Tennessee Koncecataas Cee 
EE xe. + cine ere a6 oi | I, oo.c 0 5:b00'0'e ne 0s-ce 4 
 —Ee saa a. TR. bs dv cawies ne eo 
eer ee ee 20 
eer 10 WUMNEED <0.0:40u:0 saa xeon 1 
ar 36 — 
NE, in wisiee 6:0.5.05.06 25 ME hib.6 é08Reaig e . -850 
Massachusetts ....... in 
Production. 


Late in 1907 careful canvasses were made of our members 
relative to their production in 1908 and practically 75 per- 
cent of those reporting stated that their cut in 1908 would 
be reduced materially, some stating that it would be reduced 
one-third, others one-half and still others stated that they 
would produce practically nothing. An average showed 
that the production would be decreased about 65 percent. 

Judging from the reports of shipments received in our 
office for the first half of 1908 the predictions of the vari- 
ous members were carried out to the letter. Production 


’was increased, however, in the latter half of 1908 over the 


cut of the first six months, but at that, figuring on a basis 
of shipments as reported to us, the total production would 
not exceed, if it would equal, the estimated proportion of 
the 19U7 cut. It should be remembered also that a great 
many logs were lying in the woods at the beginning of the 
panic and these were necessarily manufactured into lumber 
to save the timber. 

We have also canvassed our membership to ascertain 
their probable output for 1909 and out of seventy-three re- 
ports received we find a total of 568,000,000 feet, and while 
this production will be a considerable increase over that of 
1908, at the same time, owing to the fact that stocks in 
the hands of producers are extremely light in the upper 
grades, and the demand in 1908 has been very mu¢th less 
than normal, there can be no question but what, with 
favorable conditions in the general business world, and this 

. ° ! ‘ 


we feel will surely occur, with the abundant crops and the 
good financial statements that are being published by the 
banks all over the country, 1909 will be a banner year for 
the lumber manufacturer. 

The manufacturer should realize that the sale of low 
grade lumber’ has been very slow; a large amount of such 
stocks will be carried over from 1908 to 1909. Under 
another subject we refer to defective timber, which will 
naturally produce a great deal of low grade lumber in pro- 
portion to what’ formerly has been placed on the market ; 
therefore, the manfifacturers should strictly see that their 
yroduction is based on suca lines as not to overcrowd the 
ow grade market, which would be disastrous and wasteful 
of their timber. 

Under still another subject we refer to forest fires which 
have occurred the past summer in Wisconsin and Michigan ; 
this we believe will have the effect of producing a large 
amount of low grade material and which must be consid- 
ered when this subject comes before you. 


Finances. 


At the beginning of 1908 the association started in with 
a heavy indebtedness. We were, however, well buttressed 
with a subscription list by various members of the associa- 
tion, and during the present year, when shipments have been 
extremely light, shipments for 1908 being 57 percent of 
those reported in 1907, which makes a difference of nearly 
$16,000 in our receipts from assessments for 1908, we have 
still succeeded in paying off the entire indebtedness of the 
association, so that we enter the year 1909 with an abso 
lutely clean slate, with a good working balance in the 
bank, and with more active members than we have ever had 
before in the history of the association, and prospects of a 
good year in front of us. 


Bureau of Grades. 

The National Wagon Manufacturers’ Association of Amer 
ica has invited this association to meet the operators in 
wagon material to consult on grading rules. They have 
published a set of grading rules, but which are not yet in 
strict accordance with the reading of ours, and if possible 
the rules as published by their association should be the 
same as those published by this association, and the com- 
mittee on this class of stock should have all matters placed 
before them for consideration and to report back to this 
convention to adopt as they deem it advisable. 

The National Hickory Association has sent us a communi 
cation referring to the adoption of a set of grading rules 
covering this wood. That association is composed of pro 
ducers and consumers of this class of material and I have 
been honored by being placed on the advisory board of 
that organization representing your association. I recom 
mend that this communication reproduced below be given to 
the committee on hickory for their consideration and fur 
ther action by this convention, at a time deemed proper, to 
take up the same. 

I have your kind invitation to attend the meeting at 
Louisville on January 19 and 20, but on account of 
former engagements it is absolutely impossible for me 
to attend. I wish, however, that you would bring up 
before your grading bureau the recent recommendations 
made regarding vehicle wood stock, which I am sending 
you under separate cover three copies. 

1 wish your association would consider these recom 
mendations and at your Louisville meeting embody them 
in your grading rules. These only have been before 
the public for the last fifteen days, but I have every 
assurance that they not only will be*adopted by ail 
the trade associations, but the individual manufacturers 
have made so many requests for duplicate copies of 
these circulars that we are obliged to run an extra 
edition, and one of the largest wheel factories is now 
operating its plant entirely on these grades. The 
grades are, we believe, based on the best authority 
available at this time, and so far we have received no 
unfavorable criticism regarding same, and we are very 
anxious to see the grading rules of your association 
uniform with those grading rules by the government 
and by the users of hickory dimension stock. Insomuch 
as probably 95 percent of the cut of hickory is put into 
dimension stock, it is very essential that the grading 
rules be as perfect as possible. Very truly yours, 

NATIONAL HICKORY ASSOCIATION, 
H. D. Hartley, Secretary. 


In the reinspection department of this bureau we have 
found less demand for investigation of disputed claims than 
in 1907, owing largely to the fact of much smaller ship 
ments, at a time when the consumer was ordering his sup 
plies for immediate needs and was less disposed to cavil 
in the event he received what, under different conditions, 
he would object to; at the same time, although the work 
required was somewhat less than for 1907, we have still 
kept our inspectors busy, and in the periods when there 
was less demand for their services in the consuming mar 
kets, they have been diverted to the producing end for the 
purposes of assisting the inspectors of our members in the 
proper interpretation of our grading rules. 

Over 600 requests for reinspection have come to the 
office the last year, and but few of them have not been rein- 
spected, evidencing the fact that the claims seemed to the 
purchaser to be just, and were not made for the purpose 
of unfairly obtaining an allowance on the shipment. 

A comparison of the expense incurred a car and a thou 
sand feet this year with 1907 will show that the cost was 
slightly greater this year, owing to the fact that the work 
was more seattered and required much more traveling. A 
large part of this expense cun be reduced by having insp:c- 
tors permanently stationed in the east, as we now have in 
St. Louis and ir Chicago, when such work will be done at 
less cost to the association members, both in individual ca-vs 
when the expense of the work is paid by the shipper and to 
the association when it pays the entire bill, as frequen'|ly 
happens, owing to the fact that the shipment is up to ‘ie 
grade invoiced. 

Our chief inspector, J. V. Hill, who has been with ‘he 
association since early in 1903, severed his connection wth 
this organization in August to take up employment ai 4 
large manufacturing plant in the south. We have add 
other men to our force for the time being and have t)1s 
been able to still take care of the work given us with pron 
ness. It is the intention of the association to place 
proper men in every section where hardwood is produ od 
and used to inspect properly when called upon to do so \Y 
our members. 


1e 


Grading Rules. 

A few changes in our 1907 grading rules were made at 
the last annual meeting, as there had been found to 
some errors in the wording of the then current rules, «1d 
it was our endeavor to make them clearly understood \Y 
all and to have no conflicting or ambiguous rules in lie 
book. ‘These were corrected and a new edition published 02 
April 10, 1908, showing a double vertical red stripe ac \ss 
the front and back of cover to distinguish the 1908 | ok 
from any that had gone before, but the rules as now b- 
lished are practically the same as first promulgate iD 
June, 1902, except that each wood is shown separately, 1d 
we have tried to arrange them in a natural order. 

We have had a very few changes in grading rules 
gested, and we are placing them in such vast numbers '¢- 
fore the producing trade that we find practically no re: 02 
for any changes. There are from time to time small cha: :¢s 
in the wording contained therein which is required for «he 
purpose of a more explicit understanding between the s 'P- 
per and purchaser. 


Standard Weights of Hardwood Lumber. 

At the last annual meeting of this association, afte ® 
thorough canvass of our membership and a careful scru!'1y 
of the reports referred to, many of which were based of 
actual tests and some certified to, many of which were b: sed 
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on actual tests and some certified to in affidavit form, your 
committee on standard weights reported that, in their judg- 
ment, were the correct weights of the different hardwoods 
covered by this association. The report of that committee 
was unanimously adopted, and since that time we have 
been showing on our statement of market conditions the 
weights as then adopted. The committee on standard 
weights was continued to serve throughout the year and 
will, no doubt, make a report at this convention. I would 
strongly recommend that such weights which may be 
adopted by this association in convention assembled be set 
out in detail and arranged for publication in card form, so 
that this Information may be obtainable by anyone without 
the necessity of first securing a copy of the market condi- 
tions, and which even then would not exhibit the informa- 
tion wanted in succinct form. We contemplate that this 
arrangement would be of great benefit, not only to our 
members in quoting delivered prices, but especially to rail- 
roads, who, when it is established that such weights are 
standard, will accept the same in settling claims for over- 
weights ete. 
Shrinkage of Lumber in Seasoning. 

It has always been a question with the manufacturer, 
when sawing up his logs, as to just what thickness the 
boards should be sawed, that when thoroughly dry they 
will be of the required thickness. During the last two 
months we have endeavored to determine from actual tests, 
results of which were submitted to us, the percentage of 
shrinkage in the different woods, and we submit to you 
below the average percentage of each wood as reported 
to us: 

Periods of seasoning.———— 
Twomonths Four months Six months 
dry. dry. 





ry. 
KIND OF WOOD Percent. Percent, Percent. 
RN? 6c Stem ike sorb de ie buy 6 6 
Basswood 3% 7 
SS ee rrr ane 7 
ES 6% 
errr ree ‘y 6% 
Chestnut 7% 
Cottonwood 10 
2 ee 10 
BEOR s24epb-rseesneonses 5 9 
. Peeve rererrrrreree 4 9% 
Hardweed, DM ....cccce 3 5 
PE cecss heenesuns 2% 5% 
Serre 4 8 
White oak, plain........ 3% 6% 
Kk Se eee 4 8 
White oak, quartered. ...2% 7 
Red oak, quartered......3% 7% 
ee eer rere 4 8% 
Sycamore, plain......... 3 6 
Sycamore, quartered..... 1% 61% 
Cee erre ee 4 6% 
a ee err 6 





This shows the average taken from all the different re- 
ports submitted to us, but for the benefit of any who desire 
nformation after this report is published we could give you 
n detail the percentages for the different states or localities. 

In addition to the above, which does not provide for any 
pecial thickness or width, a test was made by one promi- 
nent member of the association of a number of boards, for 
the purpose of obtaining the best possible information on 
this subject, and we give you the results of the same in 
tabulated form, 

It will be our endeavor this coming year to furnish work 
or the benefit of the members if you think this information 
s necessary, and will go deeper into the subject. 


Proper Manufacture. 


It should be very strongly impressed upon all manufac- 
irers of hardwoods that one of the best profit makers in 
his organization is his sawyer, and that next to him should, 
perhaps, be placed the edgerman and the trimmer. A 
iwyer may be able, by good judgment, in turning his log 
the proper time, to get the greatest possible amount of 
xh grade lumber out of it, but there is always something 
eft to the edgerman and to the trimmer, and these should 
t be neglected. 
In the visits of our inspectors to consuming points, they 
ive been placed upon cars of lumber which have been 
solutely refused by the purchaser, owing to the fact of 
eir extremely ragged and rough appearance and upon in- 
wection it was found to be below the grade invoiced, owing 
itirely to bad ends and waney edges, which should have 
ven trimmed and edged off. Our inspectors can not manu- 
icture the lumber with a board rule. Again, shippers of 
igon box boards frequently receive reports of shortage in 
asurement and when it is known that such shortage has 
en obtained by the buyer measuring inside of such defects 
wane, bad knot ends, it will be better to allow such short- 
e than to insist on remeasurement, as otherwise our 





inspectors, if placed upon the car, will be forced to measure 
each board full, and the defects mentioned will naturally 
lower the grade; the grade may thus be lowered in excess 
of the amount of shortage claimed. 


: Defective Timber. 


There is more or less agitation among a certain class 
of people who deprecate the rise in price of lumber produc- 
tions in the last few years, so there has been from time to 
time intimations that such rise in prices was arbitrarily 
made by a coalition or combination of lumber operators and 
styled ‘the lumber trust.” The United States government 
has spent considerable time and money in the last few 
years in the endeavor to find the lumber trust, about which 
there has been so much magazine space utilized. There is 
not a lumberman present who does not really know that 
he has not obtained the full value of his product, and from 
year to year, as the timber supply wanes, as the quality of 
the timber obtainable becomes more and more inferior, 
the logs smaller in size and the timber boundaries further 
removed from point of consumption and from transportation 
facilities, that it will be vitally important, if he remains 
in the lumber business, for him to secure a higher average 
price for the product which he places on the market. 

This has been especially true in the southern section 
of the hardwood producing territory and there is now no 
considerable area of virgin hardwood timber standing 
except On southern territory. 

It would be surprising to those who are not familiar 
with the facts to know the enormous losses sustained by 
timber owners in the territory above referred to, in the 
past, on account of the fact that the timber obtained 
has been of such inferior quality that the percentage of 
the higher grades was very low and in some cases prac- 
tically nil. ‘These losses have been caused in the south 
by dote, worm holes, sap and sticker rot, and other 
climatic cause, and it may be interesting to know that in 
five cars reinspected by one of our official inspectors 
during the last year, which were supposed to contain 
firsts and seconds cottonwood, the inspector was barely 
able to obtain enough firsts and seconds to fill one car, 
and the same time this lumber was, by nature, at least 
80 percent absolutely clear. The reason for this may be 
attributed to the very open winter we had last year, and 
good for logging, as the fungus and worms which infested 
this variety of wood were not killed by the cold, as is 
usually the case, and by reason of the excessive rains 
and the consequent high waters and bad roads the down 
timber and. the timber which had been felled could not 
be logged and lay in the woods for a considerable length 
of time. All of these conditions operated very seriously 
against a saw mill man and must be taken into consid- 
eration when he determines the prices he must place on 
his product, in order to cover the cost of production and 
give him a small margin of profit. It also points out the 
very great necessity for all manufacturers to give 
especial attention to the manufacture and curing of their 
lumber, which, if worked out on a scientific basis, will 
be able to prevent a large part of the losses sustained by 
such defects as occur in the lumber when not properly 
cared for while on sticks, as it is becoming more and 
more’ necessary for the lumbermen to use every effort 
within their power to increase the output of the higher 
grades, since it is on the higher grades alone that they 
can reasonably expect to obtain a profit. The lower 
grades, as a rule, are sold at a price which will no more 
than equal the cost of labor. 


Forest Fires. 


Every lumberman who is present must be aware of the 
fact that there has been enormous losses during the last 
year on account of forest fires, and, while it is true that 
the losses this last year have largely been in the northern 
hardwood territory—in Minnesota, in Wisconsin and in 
Michigan—it is also true that many destructive fires have 
taken place in forests much further south, and it be- 
hooves every lumberman who is mindful of his own 
interests, as well as those of posterity, to take such 
action covering his own operations that will result in 
preventing, so far as he is able to prevent, in the future 
the destructive fires that have come upon us in the past. 
This refers not only to the regulations preventing open 
fires in the forest, but in the establishment of such regu- 
lations among his crews which will aid in detecting fires 
which have broken out spontaneously, to the end that his 
own timber, which may be lying in the woods, will not 
be so damaged, and that the young timber still standing 
will not be destroyed. 

The state governments in the north have already 
drafted legislation looking to this end, and unless lum- 
bermen themselves use extreme care there is every prob- 
ability that laws will be formed elsewhere to enforce fire 
reguiations, and there is a likelihood that such regula- 
tions will be more drastic than those which might be put 
into effect by the lumbermen on their own initiative. 

At the time of the enormous fires in the north, which 





for a time were beyond all control, it was thought that 
an immense amount of timber would be down, and as 
this timber would need to be manufactured into lumber 
within a given length of time it was feared that pro- 
duction in 1909 would be far in excess of the normal 
production for that territory. We have, however, been 
in communication with some of our friends in the north, 
and, without exception, they advise us that production, 
as a direct result of the forest fires, would not materially 
increase the output, if, indeed, it would at all exceed a 
normal year. 


Statement of Market Conditions. 

During the year 1908 this association has continued to 
carry out its policy of publishing from time to time a 
statement showing the actual market conditions of the 
different commodities which our members produce. Our 
last publication was issued under date of July 15, 1908, 
which was our statement No. 5. While it was realized 
later that statement No. 5 was, perhaps, out of line on 
certain items, it was still true that a large proportion of 
the sales made on a low basis of values was either on 
account of inferior stock or made by parties who were in 
urgent need of funds to keep their business in running 
order. We feel that the business situation is rapidly 
nearing a normal tone and we have, therefore, canvassed 
our statistical committees in the last two weeks with 
the view of ascertaining the actual prices that are now 
being received. We have on the desk a summary of the 
reports received and this will be placed in the hands of 
the statistical committees who will be appointed during 
this convention. 

Terms of Sale. 

The association, as you are aware, always submits to 
new members a rubber stamp to be used on order blanks, 
invoices and correspondence referring to sales, and these 
rubber stamps state as follows: 

INSPECTION—Our lumber is inspected according 
to the rules of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, and all quotations are 
based thereon. A copy of the rules will be cheer- 
fully furnished on application. In cases of dispute on 
grades or measurements, it is to be reinspected by 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, which shall be final. 

This advertises your terms of sale on a basis of inspec- 
tion to the parties with whom you are, or may contem- 
plate, doing business. A still better way, however, is to 
have this information printed on your letter head, and 
we are advised that the only legal way to have this basis 
of inspection binding on all parties without the necessity 
of preparing a legal contract is to have it appear in the 
body of your letter. This can be done by inserting the 
matter in fine type at such a place on your letterhead 
that it will come between the salutation and the closing. 
A number of our members are already using this plan, 
which ‘we certainly think is most excellent and urge 
everyone who is interested in protecting themselves 
against the event of disputes on grades or measurements 
to adopt this system. 

It has been found out, to the sorrow of some of our 
members, that unless it is specifically set out in their 
correspondence that their lumber is graded in accordance 
with the rules of inspection of this association and that 
all quotations are based thereon the buyer has as much 
right, in case of dispute, to demand settlement upon 
grading rules of his own choice as they have on rules of 
inspection of this association, and we therefore think it 
would certainly be well to take such steps as would 
absolutely protect you in matters of this kind, so that, in 
the event of dispute, there would not be a shadow of a 
doubt in the mind of anyone before whom the corre- 
spondence may be placed. as to what rules cover the 
shipment, and settlement therefor. 


Commercial Report Department. 

Practically since the organization of this association 
we have at more or less regular intervals issued to our 
members only, under sealed cover and for their use and 
benefit alone, reports on various concerns in the consum- 
ing as well as in the jobbing trade, which reports were a 
compilation or a summary of the information submitted 
to this office by individual members who have had actual 
business transactions with the parties referred to and 
the information submitted in this way was reproduced to 
our members exactly as furnished to us. 

This feature of association work in the past has been 
considered by many members of great value to them, and 
especially by those who may happen to be in not very 
close touch with the consuming markets. However, dur- 
ing the last year it has been suggested by some of our 
members that in issuing this kind of report the associa- 
tion was treading upon dangerous ground and rendering 
itself or the members more or less liable to become 
defendants in suits for libel. In view of such agitation, 
this association or the members of the executive board 
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have obtained expert legal opinion on the status of the 
association and of the individual members so submitting 
reports which did not reflect to the credit of the parties 
reported on. These legal opinions, when submitted, 
proved to be unanimous in stating that the association 
was not liable for damage if the matter was reproduced 
as reported to it in a bona fide manner and that the 
individual members were not liable for damage, provided 
they only reported actual business dealings; and while it 
was possible that they might be used, at the same time, 
if these conditions were always present, the complainant 
could not possibly recover damages. 

Therefore the department will be continued as hereto- 
fore for the benefit of the members of the association. 
Will be glad indeed if every report that is so issued by 
us would be answered as quickly as possible for the 
purpose of compilation, and would reflect nothing but the 
natural experiences which they have had. This report 
system is one of the standards of our organization and 
every member should support it to the best of their 
ability; it is a part of our success to keep this as strong 
as possible. 


Summary of Reports from Consuming Sections. 


During the latter part of 1908 we canvassed with corre- 
spondents the conditions which existed in the consuming 
sections. To give you an idea as to such conditions we 
herewith submit you in total such results: 

Forty firms covering the various consuming sections in 
all parts of the United States where hardwoods are used 
show a total capacity of 126,050,000 feet, with stock on 
hand of 75,628,000 feet. 

Using the capacity of the plant as a basis, these plants 
show a total of 54,000,000 feet capacity operating on full 
time, 7,000,000 feet capacity operating two-thirds full 
time, 53,000,000 feet capacity operating on half time, 
12,000,000 feet in yards shipping freely during the latter 
part of the year. 

Of these forty reports those plants who manufacture 
ear and house building and vehicle material have a stock 
on hand representing 62 percent of their capacity. 

The furniture trade have a stock on hand representing 
47 percent of their capacity. 

hose operating in the box industry have 60 percent of 
their capacity stock on hand, and all of the box plants 
reported were working on their fuil time. 

The yards show a stock on hand of 66 percent of their 
capacity; they are shipping freely and nearly all re- 
ported full time, a few two-thirds and some one-half. 


Export Trade Situation. 


While this is not an exporters’ association and all our 
energies are directed along domestic lines, it is true that 
a considerable number of our members do export hard- 
woods to England and to the continent of Europe. It 
therefore may not be amiss for us at this time to call 
your attention to one or two items which it seems to us 
should not be overlooked. 

1. We issue certificates on foreign shipments by our 
official inspectors for those who desire them when sales 
are made of woods covered by our association. The 
members are welcome at all times to order our inspectors 
to be governed by such work. 

While on this subject we might also state that lumber 
shipped to west coast points is also included in this line 
of certificate issued. 

2. We can hardly read a foreign lumber trade paper 
without noticing the bad effects reported from large 
consignments of American wood goods to foreign points, 
and it is hard for us to realize how a hardheaded Amer- 
ican business man will send abroad a large conslgnment 
of lumber and place the same in the hands of commis- 
sion agents for sale, with no assurance that he will 
receive from the sale of such a sufficient return to pay 
the ocean rates, and this has often been known to occur. 
We strongly urge that shipments abroad be discontinued 
except on positive orders—in other words, that no ship- 
ments abroad be made on consignment. 


Handling of Freight Matters. 


This association has not in the past devoted its funds 
to working our territorial freight changes, owing to its 
being national in its scope. However, your secretary 
from time to time has been called into service at various 

oints where the condition of adverse freight rates has 

een found to be in need of proper reconstruction. Most 

successful results have been obtained whereby these local 
fraternities have been brought together for the purpose 
of taking up the subjects which demanded their imme- 
diate attention, and the employment of proper counsel 
to promote their interests, and by such action they 
received benefits more than a national organization can 
develop with such a large subject. 


Tariff. 

In December we canvassed our membership relative to 
their feeling on the question of present import duty 
imposed on Canadian lumber and at that time we sent 
out the following list of questions: 

1. Do you favor the cancellation of the tariff, 
allowing free trade in lumber? 


To question 1, thirty-two do not favor the cancellation 
of the tariff; nine are in favor of cancellation, providing 
Canada will remove her tariff on dressed lumver, and 
five do not reply. 

2. Do you favor cancellation of present duty on 
rough lumber? 


To question 2, out of forty-six replies, nine are in favor 
of the cancellation of the present duty on rough lumber, 
thirty-three are not in favor of it and four do not answer 
the question. 


3.. Do you favor a reduction in the duty on dressed 
lumber? ; 

4. Do you favor a reduction in the duty on rough 
lumber? 


To questions 3 and 4 thirty-two are not in favor of the 
reduction in the present duty on rough or dressed 
— thirty-three are in favor of it and eight do not 
reply. 

5. Do you favor an increase in the tariff on any 
kind of lumber, and if so, how much and what kinds? 
With but one or two exceptions everyone reporting 

favors no increase in’ the tariff as: it’ now stands. 
Are you in favor of the association going to any 
expense in bringing this matter before the proper 
committee at Washington? 


Out of thirty-nine replies to the question twenty-six 
are in favor of the association spending money (if look- 
ing toward the retention of the present duty), thirteen 
are not in favor of any expense incurred on this line. 


American Lumber Trades Congress. 


Hach member has been notified several times with 
comes of the code of ethics adopted at the convention 
in Minneapolis in June, 1908, whereby every organization 
in the lumber industry practically was represented... In 
presenting this to you I would recommend that a 
committee be appointed to thoroughly consider this 
matter to be placed before the convention for adoption. 
I might also add that this code is mainly used by people 
who are in the building trades and who have retail yards 
more than it is by the sale of hardwoods to the consumer. 
However, the support of a strong agreement of this kind 
should be made by us in regular line of business, inas- 
much as we were represented at that convention and it 
does not conflict with any of our systems. 


The Forest Service. 


I call your attention to the price list that is being 
published by the United States government through the 
Forest Service, and which we sincerely believe is not an 


unmitigated benefit to the producer. Some members 

strongly object to such publication on the part of the 

Forest Service, and I quote from a letter received from 

one of our members on this subject: 

Enclosed find copy of Forest Service report of 
prices at various cities. Call your attention to the 
June and July list wherein the ‘‘Bears’’ seem to 
have had their innings. I believe.that this is en- 

+ tirely wrong on the part of the government to pub- 
lish a list wherein the various trade elements con- 
flict. Don’t believe that they have any unusual 
facilities for collecting this data or information to 
authenticate the same, and think that it is doing a 
very serious injury, and is a subject which the 
association can well handle, and should be taken up 
for their consideration. 

We have also received some correspondence on this 
same subject from the Forest Service, and we quote from 
one of their letters as follows, which will show how the 
prices are being obtained and the scope of the publica- 
tion thereof intended: 

The Forest Service has recently undertaken to 
prepare. with the assistance of the wholesale lumber 
dealers in the largest cities of the United States, a 
statement of the wholesale selling prices of the prin- 
cipal grades of lumber. This compilation so far has 
mostly been of an experimental nature to test the 
practicability and usefulness of getting up statements 
of this kind. The statement is based entirely upon 
confidential reports of average, high and low prices 
received by the codperating dealers. So far the pub- 
lication has been sent out only to members of the 
Forest Service and to the dealers who coéperate in 
its preparation. A copy of the statement for August 
is enclosed for your information. As soon as we get 
the work on a satisfactory and permanent basis we 
expect to give these monthly statements a regular, 
but limited, distribution, say to members of the 
Forest Service, lumber dealers who assist in its 
preparation, association secretaries and the trade 
journals, at which time we shall be very glad to put 
your name upon the regular mailing list for it. 

For the benefit of any members of the association who 
have not received or who have not seen a copy of this 
publication by the Forest Service, desire to say that we 
have a copy of two different lists sent out by them for 
your inspection on the desk. 

Stock Sheets. 


Every member of the association is familiar with our 
list of surplus stocks for sale and stock wanfed, which Is 
issued every little while. It is the intention of the sale 
sheet to show such items as are found not readily salable 
by individual firms, and it very frequently happens that 
such items are wanted by other members and both are thus 
benefited by the same. Again, frequently a member receives 
an order for items of stock which he does not then have in 
supply, but finding same on the aforesaid stock sheet, he is 
able to take the order, relieve his brother member from a 
surplus item at a reasonable profit, both are satisfied, and 
the consumer gets what he wants. 

Although we do not abrogate to ourselves the privilege 
of issning a stock sheet, we deprecate the practice indulged 
in by certain publications in sending out to their subscribers 
long itemized lists of stock, unless such are submitted to 
them by bona fide manufacturers and they have every 
reason to believe that the stock is actually on sticks and 
ready for shipment, as such stock sheets magnify, or do not 
correctly represent, actual conditions, get into the hands of 
unprincipled buyers and work to the detriment of those 
who actually have the stock for sale. We have had placed 
before us evidence in many cases where the buyer would 
advertise the same stock for sale and at the same time 
the same stock to purchase. This is an unnatural matter 
and should not be supported 

I have endeavored to cover the work of the association 
for the last year for the benefit of those in the industry and 
who will have before them the published reports after the 
meeting. I feel grateful to the membership of this associa- 
tion who have supported the office as loyally as they have 
in the face of conditions of a depressive year, and who 
always have the time, when called upon, to assist the 
office, and the courtesies extended to the secretary in his 
travels, which take more than half his time on the road, 
and owing to the increased scope of our organization there 
may be certain points which have not been covered by per- 
sonal trips and visits. I want you to feel frank in calling 
our attention to this matter for future visits when neces- 
sary for the good of the section, and at no time will any 
department or machine be left idle when called upon, as it 
is our pleasure to carry out the wishes of everyone of you. 


Peroration. 


It was decided by the executive board of directors at 
their meeting in October to hold the seventh annual meet- 
ing at Louisville, and in arranging for the same we have 
sent out invitations to all manufacturers whom we have on 
our lists, in addition to our regular membership list, to the 
manufacturing consumers, to wholesale dealers and to others 
who are interested in the industry, as well as special invita- 
tions to each member of the Louisville Hardwood Club, 
= are to take care of us during the period of our stay 

ere, 

We have arranged a program to be placed before you and 
hope it is of such importance in all of its lines that it will 
touch on the industry for the promotion of its welfare. 

You have no doubt noted the courtesy of E. C. Atkins & 
Co. in presenting us with this fine sterling silver souvenir 
badge, which is a credit to them and an ornament to us. 


The following committee was appointed to act upon 
the reports of the officers: Messrs. Gahagan, Fee, Gary, 
Lieberman and Fritchey. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


A noonday adjournment was taken at this time, and 
the convention reassembled at 2 o’clock. The first thing 
on the program was a paper on ‘‘ Logging and Logging 
Equipment’’ by J. H. Dickinson, of the Lidgerwood 
Company. 


Address by J. H. Dickinson. 


The history and development of the logging business is 
practically the story of the introduction and development 
of steam logging systems. 

The steam skidder is an evolution from a hoisting engine, 
used for logging in the piney woods of Michigan, somethin 
like twenty-two years ago, and afterward experimented 
with and introduced in a somewhat changed form in the 
cypress swamps of the south. The result of these early 
experiments brought out two distinct general methods of 
logging, namely, the cableway skidder or suspended system, 
and the pullboat, which is a ground system. From these 
two: principal methods have been evolved various combina- 
tions of systems to suit the various requirements of loggin 
conditions throughout the country, where specially designe 
logging machinery and equipment have become essential. 
In other words, the history of the development of logging 
a can well be described by the single word ‘‘evolu- 

on.” 

Like most other labor saving machinery, it started in 
places where the a dong conditions were such that only 
by the use of machinery was it — to solve the prob- 
lems. When necessity had deve! ~ practical machinery, 
improvements quickly followed and the cost of operating 


was rapidly lowered as the machinery became better de- 
signed and operators learned better how to operate it. 


It required only comparatively a few years of evolution 
to bring about, even under these difficult conditions of log- 
ging, costs that were as low or even lower than those 
being secured by operators with better conditions who had 
not been driven to the use of logging machinery by their 
physical surroundings. Hardwood men are now face to 
face with the necessity of replacing their old animal methods 
ot logging by steam logging methods. 


Operating in Hardwood. 


The term “hardwood” once simply meant timber of little 
or no practical value, and I have no doubt but that many 
now before me can recail the time when they themse!ves 
thought that a tract of land that was timbered with hard- 
wood was anything but ap attractive proposition to them. 
Now, however, tracts of desirable hardwood timber are as 


, eagerly sought after as any of the softwoods. 


Formerly an operator manufacturing hardwood lumber 
Was generally regarded as one who was not only wasting 
his time, means and energies, but by the very fact of his 
being such, was also one to be looked down upon by the 
rest of the lumber fraternity and generally was not “above 
suspicion” financially. Today the hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers are cutting about 10,000,000,000 feet a_ year, 
and are, | venture to say, as bright and keen a lot of 
business men as can be found in any line of business. The 
very fact of this meeting evidences this perhaps better than 
any other one thing. 

While there are exceptions, the general facts are, I be: 
lieve, that the average hardwood operator has been so busy 
planning better saw mills, developing new markets for his 
product, and occupying himself with various other plans 
for the betterment of his business, that developing the 
logging end has, to a certain degree at least, not kept 
pace with the other departments of his business. At the 
same time, the manufacturers of Jogging machinery have 
been so busy on their side trying to get maximum results 
in other branches of the lumber business that they too have 
neglected looking after the hardwood lumberman. 

A full realization of these facts will no doubt shortly 
result in the getting together of the hardwood men and the 
legging machinery manufacturer with a consequent result 
to their mutual advantage. 

Your business has been developing along the same lines 
that have led to the development of steam logging methods 
among the operators in the pines and cypress of the south. 
Up to a few years ago your work was mostly conducted in 
comparatively small operations. ‘Today the hardwood man 
has become a large operator like the southern pine man. 


Modern Logging Methods. 


Methods of logging sufficient to supply portable saw mills 
wil) not do to supply large permanent mills. wish right 
now to offer you a piece of advice if you are contemplating 
putting in steam logging machinery, which will not only 
save you money but will also save you the mortification of 
economic failure. 

Careful study and good engineering on the part of the 
manufacturer of logging machinery, together with a proper 
amount of push and tenacity of purpose behind these 
qualities, have resulted in displacing animals almost en 
tirely in getting out logs in some sections of the country, 
und largely so in a great many other sections. I am quite 
within bounds, | believe, when 1 say that the time is not 
only coming, but is right at hand, when the results of the 
study and plans of the logging machinery manufacturer as 
upplied to the difficult task of handling hardwood logs 
partly or whotly by. machinery have so crystallized and per 
fected that branch of their product that the uptodate 
hardwood logger can not afford to overlook that feature, 
and in justice to his own business, should look carefully 
into that question and view it even more carefully from 
all angles, rather than from only one point of view. 

{ have no doubt whatever but that the next five years 
will see as radical a change in the methods of getting out 
hardwood logs by those lumbermen who are now doing so 
with animals as has ever been brought about in any de 
partment of their business and, further, that these radical 
changes in methods will bring just as large, yes, even larger 
proportionate profit-saving reductions in operating costs 
than the change from animals to machinery has done in 
other branches of the lumber industry. 

The history of steam logging among the cypress and pin« 
men has sulved many problems in this work, which in their 
day cost the ‘pioneers a lot of money and resulted in 
manufacturers making their share of mistakes in designing 
machinery for the work. I had the privilege of entering 
into this work nearly twenty years ago and | have grown 
up with it. I have made my share of mistakes also, but 
l believe that I, in common with others who have been 
identified with this work, have profited by them. You tov 
may profit by what has been done by your brethren in the 
south and on the Pacilic ccast. 


Need of Heavy Outfits. 


The chief mistake of the early ,operators was that of 
putting in plants that were too litene for their work, lx 
cause the operators were afraid to make an investment 
sufficient to secure proper piants. This is an old story 
You experienced men know how this is in other feature 
ot your work. You know that the new, inexperienced man 
going into lumbering usually buys a saw mill too smal! 
for his work, rails too light for his railroad, and locomo 
tives which will not pull his trains. It is the new, inex 
perienced man to whom the irresponsible dealer, the second 
hand machinery man, or the scalper is looking to to support 
his business. The cypress and pine men have been throug! 
this. 

Where fourteen years ago the cableway skidder that sold 
for $4,000 or $5,000 was considered a high-priced machin 
today we could not give away such machines to an uptodat: 
educated cypress logger. He knows now that a $9,00' 
machine is by far the cheapest, and that the best that i 
made is none too good for him. What is the result 
Cypress timber that was costing $7 to $10 a thousand t 
log is today costing only $2.50 to $5. A _ correspondin 
reduction in cost is being made by the pine people. 

Ten years ago the light 30-horsepower, simple hoistin: 
engine with a few blocks and wire rope was used for yard 
ing the large Pacific coast timbers, but today this is a 
changed by the economically necessary evolution into car: 
fully designed logging machinery and systems in which 
every detail is carefully worked out. The tendency mus 
be to larger and more efficient machines, as essentially on! 
the same crew is required to run a large plant as a sma! 
one of the same design. 

Not only does steam logging decrease the cost a thousand 
of. getting out the logs, but it increases the stumpage valu 
of your lands. This is because it enables a logger to tak: 
off several thousand feet of timber an acre at small cos! 
which he could not afford to handle at all by animal method 
Cypress stumpage, for instance, has sold within a few yea! 
at prices that would surprise some of you, and this is due 
solely to the use of logging machinery. 

If you are simply endeavoring to take off some sing! 
kind of tree, such as, we wiil say, poplar, the animal method 
is cheaper, but no man can think of undertaking that sor! 
of thing today in sections where his operations contemplat: 
taking off everything and clearing up the ground as he must 
when he goes to the cost of railroad building. 


Character of Machinery. 


Now, as to the character of the machinery to be usc. 
This will depend entirely upon your conditions. The pro» 
lem is variable. * It’ depends wes the topography of tle 
‘country ; upon the amount of timber to the acre; the size 
and kind of the timber; upon the condition of the surtace, 
whether rocky or smooth, rollimg or flat; whether the 
underbrush is heavy or light; the capacity and_ requirements 
of the mill; whether operations are to be conducted all the 
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year around; climatic conditions, and the class of labor 
available. 

Some say that the cost of logging machinery will always 
be a bar to its general introduction among the hardwood 
manufacturers. 1 say unhesitatingly that logging machin- 
ery of the most eflicient class—and in logging machinery as 
in all other kinds of machinery—the best is always the 
cheapest, can be purchased and maintained for a less sum 
than any other kind of ‘equipment for handling a given 
tract of hardwood timber, this too without considering at 
all the benelits of reduced cost, simplicity of operation, 
concentration of forces, the solving of labor problems by 
developing a higher class of labor ete., ete., but looking at 
the question sviely from the point of view of original 
investment, cost of maintenance and salvage value when the 
tract is denuded, 

To make the new system a success the lumberman must 
begin right. For instance, he may have to locate his log- 
ving railroads in a different way from that used in connec- 
tion with animal systems of logging. In steam logging he 
may often prefer to pull his logs uphill instead of downhill, 
as is usual in animal logging. 

As hardwoods require deep soil, you will often find in the 
same ravine heavy hardwood growth on one slope, while on 
the other slope there will be only a scattering growth of 
yood timber. For animal logging the railroad wouid usually 
be built on the side of the ravine where the growth was 
heavy. For steam logging all this might be wrong, espe- 
cially where a cableway skidder might be employed. The 
railroad on that side would not allow a sufficient deflection 
in the span of a cableway, while if the railroad were on the 
opposite side, the span would enable all the heavy or thick 
timber to be skidded right from the stump to the cars. 
The lighter growth on the other slope might then be 
skidded to the railroad more cheaply and easily by animal 
power, 
fo try to fit the modern steam logging methods to the 
older ideas is like trying to wear your right shoe on your 
left foot. An expert would expect to design a hardwood 
team logging plant for the Mississippi bottoms on entirely 
different lines trom one designed for the mountains of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, or the hardwood Jands of Michigan 
ind Wisconsin. <A ground skidding system might be the 
proper one, for instance, where the cut is made up of a few 
irge jogs, while in another case, where the cut is made up 
of small logs as well as large ones, as use of a cableway 
ystem would be indicated. 

Nature of Ground and Growth. 


This does not always depend upon the physical condi- 
tions of the ground. Last summer, for instance, 1 examined 
wo pieces of ground that lay side by side and contained the 
ame character of growth. in one case the lumberman was 
ilking off only logs for his saw mill and getting 6,0U0 to 
S,00U0 tect an acre. In the other case they were taking off 
n addition to the larger stuff about fifteen cords to the 
cre of the smaller stu! to be made into charcoal. In the 
rst named instance | recommended a simple ground skidding 
ethod, while in the other | recommended a flexible combi- 
nation cableway system. It a ground system were used in 
iis last cause the second 7,000 feet would cost more than 
wiee as much to skid and load as the first 7,000, although 

e tirst 7,000 could be gotten out somewhat cheaper by tbe 


round skidding system. A cableway system also otfered 
uch greater economy and facility tor sorting and loading 
he product. A cableway system allows of piling the stuif 


i large piles from which logs and small stuf! can be readily 
iken separately, for loading each on its own cars for the 
iw mill or charcoal furnaces, while the ground system is 
so tlexible in this respect. 
Not only is the choice of system vital, but the details of 
system are important. Some locations will require a 
iem that is portable so as to move readily from place to 
ice, While in other cases a machine could be used which 
is much simpler in design and one that would cost a great 
al less money. Some conditions require a carefully de- 
ned combination machine, one that will give the best 
sults in doing that portion of the work that predominates 
quantity. kor instance, if two-thirds of the work must 
done with the machine operating as a cableway the ma- 
ine must be designed to do cableway work cheapest, while 
two-thirds were to be done by the ground skidding method, 
design would have to be modified so as to do that kind 
work with the greatest economy. 
lo secure the best results the lumbermen must meet the 
inufacturers half way and give us the benefit of his knowl- 
ive of local conditions. We can not do all the work. The 
iberman must be ready to listen and discuss the problem. 
is not to our interest simply to sell a man a logging 
iut. To make our business a success we must design anc 
machinery that will make money for the user. This 
ans that we must have the codperation of the lumberman, 
io knows the conditions he has got to meet. Added to 
we who have been in the business from its inception, 
ny to the lumberman’s aid the results of years of expe- 
nee, With this codperation 1 feel that we can safely 
promise hardwood men as great economies as have been 
duced in the other lumber fields by the use of steam 
ing machinery. 


rhe committee on officers’ reports presented the fol 
ving: 
Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports. 


We congratulate the association on its work during the 
r just closed, and extend our thanks to President Ran- 
ni and Secretary Doster, as well as their associates, for 
splendid resuits accomplished during their administra- 
! The association is to be congratulated on the ex- 
ent financial condition as shown by the report of the 
asurer. President Ransom has fully met all the demands 
t have been made upon him; he had been a courteous 
iding officer and has shewn executive ability during 
term of office of the highest order. Secretary Doster 
sustained his well earned reputation in the manner in 
ch he has performed the arduous duties entrusted to 
and the thanks of the association are extended to this 
ful and efficient officer. 
the report of the auditor shows that the accounts of 
treasurer exhibit care and method in the affairs of that 
ce. he association is to be congratulated on having 
n filling these responsible positions who have performed 
r duties in such a faithful and satisfactory manner. 
the recommendations made by the president and the 
retary touching on the future interests of the associa- 
n are all to be commended, and, as far as practicable, 
uld be carried into effect. To this end we recommend 
appointment of the following committees : 
\ committee of five on the subject of tariff on lumber. 
\ committee of seven on freight rates. y 
\ committee on grading rules on the following woods : 
plar, basswood and buckeye to consist of nine; oak, ash 
d chestnut to consist of nine. 
\ committee on grading and statistics on the following 
ods: Gum, to consist of nine; cottonwood, seven; hick- 
pecan and sycamore, three; walnut, cherry and butter- 
i. three; beech, birch, elm and maple, three; vehicle 
ck, seven; car bill oak, three; chair and furniture dimen- 
on stock, nine; oak flooring, three. oe 
We also recommend that a committee on statistics .on 
poplar, basswood and buckeye of nine mempers, and a 
committee on oak, ash and chestnut of nine members be 
appointed. Our recommendations being that on all other 
woods the committee on grading and statistics be com- 
posed of the same members, but on poplar, basswood and 
buckeye and on oak, ash and chestnut a separate committee 
on statistics be appointed. 
A committee of three to consider the code of ethics. | 
A committee of five to consider the matter of the Forest 
Service publishing a price list. 
. A committee of five to consider the matter of terms of 
inspection and sale. 
We recommend the appointment of all these committees 


today, to meet this afternoon or tonight that they may 
have their report ready for submission to the meeting on 
the assembling of the association tomorrow. As the work 
of these several committees is of special importance the 
chairman of cach committee is requested to designate the 
tiue and place of the meeting, and that each committee 
lake the matter assigned to them promptly in hand so that 
the work of the association may be accomplished as speedily 
and as promptly as possible. Each committee is requested 
to report such recommendation as they may deem to be 
of the best interest of the association. Each committee is 
requested to announce the time and place of their meeting, 
so that any persons desiring to come before any committee 
may have the opportunity to do so. 

‘there are various matters of importance referred to in 
the reports of the president and secretary that can not 
be acted upon intelligently in the short space of time 
allotted to the association in holding its meeting. ALI such 
matters are recommended to be referred to the incoming 
executive board with power to take such action as in their 
judgment may be to the best interests of the association. 
Respectfully submitted, 

A. H. GAHAGAN. 
L. LIEBERMAN. 
A. G. FRITCHEY. 
KF. E. Gary. 
FRANK FF, Fer. 

H. W. Stover read a paper upon the subject of 
** Reciprocal or Inter-Insurance,’’ speaking for George J. 
Kuebler, who was not present. Mr. Stover stated that he 
had not time to prepare much of a paper upon this sub- 


ject. He said: 
H. W. Stover’s Address. * 


Like all other matters of expense insurance has come to 
be considered by large corporations, where the values are 
great, in the same light as labor, manutacturing or freight 
rates. And those who have given the subject thought have 
setiled upon the plan known as reciprocal or inter-insur- 
ance, 

Phe meaning of reciprocal or inter-insurance is just what 
the words imply, the exchange of insurance between a num- 
ber ot interests, not for the purpose of doing an insurance 
business, but to minimize the cost of same. 

Reciprocal or inter-insurance is really the outgrowth of 
the mutual form of insurance, and partakes of many of the 
same ‘features as mutual insurance. Its object is to give 
insurance to its members at cost. The advantages of this 
form over the usual mutual company are several. 

First-——The liability is individual and not joint in any 

way. 
Second—Such an association being practically a limited 
partnership between its members, is now amenable to the 
laws of the various states in which the association may 
operate, while a mutual company acting under a charter of 
one state, can not do an interstate business without seeking 
admission of such state and being amenable to the insurance 
laws of same. 

Another important feature is the low expense ratio under 
which such an association is operated, which figure is 
fixed, and the cost of doing business can not be increased 
in any way, except for legal expenses which might occur 
in the event of dispute. ‘rhe usual cost under’ the inter- 
insurance or reciprocal association is 20 percent of the 
premiums received, the balance of said premium going to 
the individual account of the members in such proportion 
as the liabilities they assume on the risk of their fellow 
members. 

This low expense alone shows a saving of practically 
174 to 2U percent as compared with the published expense 
ratio of the majority of the American and foreign stock in- 
surance companies. 

I do not call this point to your attention in the way of 
criticisms of the old line companies, but merely to point 
out where the initial saving occurs through an association 
of this kind. It is also certain that the old line companies 
make a profit on the business which they do; and while 
this may be small in some classes, it is fair to assume 
that the natural profit is from 10 to 12 percent, or they 
would not continue to do business at the present rates. 
‘;ue saving, therefore, as shown herein is self evident where 
the Inter-Insurance Association is well managed and care 
is used in the selection of the members. 

Again, self interest is a very important factor in an asso- 
ciation of this kind, as human nature is always the same, 
and when one knows that should his risk burn, he himself 
must stand part of the loss, he naturally becomes active in 
personally looking after minor matters, such as cleanliness 
etc. 

Another very important feature is the close attention 
given to looking into the moral hazard of prospective mem- 
bers by an advisory committee. It is generally believed 
that at least 50 percent and probably 60 percent of all 
fires which occur are due to bad financial standing or what 
is known. in insurance circles as the moral hazard. The 
elimination by the close scrutiny of the advisory committee 
of new members applying is largely the reason that similar 
associations have in the past shown a great saving to the 
members. 

The large number of members such an association may 
have, and the mere diversified the risks which they assume, 
the greater prospect there is for a large saving to such an 
association. 

In a general way, I can assert that wherever such an 
association has been properly managed it has been a success, 
and has paid a dividend to its members of from 30 to 50 
percent and in some instances even higher. As an example 
of the latter case, I would call your attention to a small 
association of this kind, which was started by our firm on 
February 1, 1904, or practically five years ago. This asso- 
ciation takes only cotton compresses and other cotton risks 
of a like nature. The average saving to the members who 
were in this association at its commencement ‘for the period 
has been 75 percent. Insurance is a question of average, 
and while five years is supposed to give a.company its 
average, we can not believe that this record will continue, 
but we have reason to believe that the actual experience 
for the next ten years will be fully up to our original ex- 
pectations, namely, a net saving for the period of 40 percent. 

To generalize again, I might read from a portion of 
one of the powers of attorney, certain extracts which give, 
somewhat in detail, the method on which these associations 
are handled: 

As the purpose of this power of attorney is only to 
enable us, through our attorneys, to exchange insurance 
with other subscribers, the exercise of the owers 
hereby granted shall be strictly confined to such pur- 
pose and be subject to the following limitations, viz. : 

First—Our liability on avy one risk shall be limited 
to ($500) five hundred dollars. 

Second—Our attorneys shall not have the power 
to bind us for the obligation of any other subscriber, 
but they shall bind us separately and for ourselves 


alone. 

Third—Our attorneys shall ony bind us upon the 
same terms and conditions that they shall bind other 
equal subscribers. 

To again point out that the liability of the members are 
individual in every way permit me to read again from one 
of these power of attorney: 

Third—-The subscribers shall have no joint funds, cap- 
ital or stock, nor shall business be conducted by them 
jointly, nor shall they have any power to bind each 
other, but each shall act separately and not for any 
others. 

Fourth—The advisory committee shall set aside out 
of our savings, a net surplus equal to twice the amount 
of our liability on any risk and all other savings shall 
be returned to us annually in cash. 

I am given to understand that your association has been 
considering some form of insurance of a like nature to 


this, and believe that you could not do better than to take 
up at this time the question. Personally, I can not believe 
that an organization confined to its members such as yours, 
and which does not take in risks of other associations, could 
possibly be as broad or profitable to the members as if they 
joined with other lumber interests throughout the country, 
and had a more diversified business. 

In line with this, permit me to say that at the start of 
the lumber manufacturers’ inter-insurance association, it 
was decided to so diversify our business that we would take 
in all good classes of lumber manufacturing interests, and 
we have so far succeeded in securing many of the best 
cypress and pine interests and have also recently entered 
the northwest and secured several of the Weyerhaeuser 
plants. 

At the suggestion of Secretary Doster the convention 
sent a congratulatory telegram to the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, assembled in convention at New 
Orleans. 

M. BY’ Cline, chief of the office of Wood Utilization, 
Washington, D. C., gave a short talk on Forest Service 
and its work, and during his remarks mentioned the 
stock list which the Forest Service has been sending out. 
This precipitated a discussion headed by William Gil- 
christ, of Memphis. A great deal of opposition has been 
voiced against these government stock lists, and Mr. 
Gilchrist was one of the objectors. He objected to the 
publication of these stock lists in newspapers and wanted 
to know whether the papers are still publishing these 
lists. Mr. Cline replied that these stock lists were in- 
tended only for the trade and not for publication, and 
he said that the newspapers had promised not to publish 
the same. If they are still doing so, he said, they are 
violating their promise. Mr. Cline wished it distinctly 
understood that the government had gone into this pub- 
lication of stock lists merely as a matter of information 
and future memorandum for the lumber trade. The dis- 
cussion waxed warm; Professor Schenck, of Biltmore, 
N. C., made a characteristic speech in which he said that 
he could easily find fault with the stock list from a Mem- 
phis standpoint, or from a St. Louis standpoint, in event 
that either of these two markets might be quoting lum- 
ber at a lower price than its neighbor and competitor, 
but he held that the Forest Service is a great service, 
doing a grand work and should be upheld in its broad 
and generous purpose. - He said that the only criticism 
he might feel inclined to offer would be the source of 
the Forest Service information, and in this connection 
he suggested that the department publish this source of 
information in connection with its stock list. President 
Ransom thought that no fault could justly be found with 
the Forest Service in this connection. Mr. Vansant 
moved that further consideration of this subject be re- 
ferred to a committee. The committee appointed was 
R. M. Carrier, J. J. Linehan, R. H. Vansant, 8. Lieber- 
man and Floyd Day. 

The president appointed the following committees: 

List of Committees Appointed. 
EXECUTIVE GRADING COMMISSION. 

R. H. Vansant, chairman; C. M. Crawford, George E. 
Breece, W. E. Delaney, Frank F. Fee, W. A. Gilchrist, J. H. 
Himmelberger, E. A. Lang, J. W. Love, W. M. Ritter. 

CONSUMERS’ MEMBERSHIP. 
R. H. Vansant, John W. Love. 
FINANCES. 
G. E. W. Luehrmann, W. A. Gilchrist, R. H. Vansant. 
TRANSPORTATION AND INCREASE IN FREIGHT RATES. 

R. L. McClelland, E. W. Pratt, jr., Van B. Perrine, W. B. 
Weakley, W. B. Morgan. 

DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS. 

A. B. Anderson, Clinton Crane, W. C. Dewey, W. E. Ber- 
ger, G. E. W. Luehrmann. 

ON THE TARIFF ON LUMBER. 
W. A. Gilchrist, F. E. Gary, W. W. Dings, William 


> 


jarr, G. E. W. Luehrmann. 

CODE OF ETHICS. 

R. M. Carrier, W. B. Townsend, Leon Isaacson. 

TERMS OF INSPECTION AND INSIGNIA ON LETTERHEADS. 

W. A. Gilchrist, C. H. Kramer, Daniel Wertz. 

STANDARD WEIGHTS OF HARDWOOD LUMBER. 

W. E. Delaney, Harvey Derne, C. L. Harrison, W. H. 

Grebe, A. P. Steele, E. W. Pratt, jr., R. L. McClelland. 
FORESTRY. 

W. M. Ritter, C. A. Schenck, R. H. Vansant, W. T. Mason, 
J. W. Oakford, W. B. Townsend, Andrew Gennett. 

ON POPLAR, BASSWOOD AND BUCKEYE—STATISTICS. 

A. J, Gahagan, chairman; George E. Breece, C. M. Craw- 
ford, Floyd Fay, W. BE. Berger, F. A. Kirby, R. L. Gilliam, 
Charles Kitchen. 

ON POPLAR, BASSWOOD AND BUCKEYE—GRADING. 

_W. E. Delaney, chairman; C. M. Crawford, C. M. Clark, 
W. N. Cooper, R. L. Gilliam, F. A. Kirby, 8. Lieberman, W. 
BL. Townsend, E. L. Saulsberry. 

ON OAK, ASH AND CHESTNUT—GRADING. 
John W. Love, chairman; Clinton Crane, W. W. Dings, 
i. S. Littl, F. M. Platter, A. G. Fritchey, J. H. Friant, W. 
L. Watson, Daniel Wertz. 

ON OAK, ASH AND CHESTNUT—STATISTICS. 

A. P. Steele, chairman; Clinton Crane, Claude Maley, R. 
McCracken, A. B. Ransom, W. L. Watson, W. T. Culver, 
il. W. Collins, W. H. Matthias. 

ON COTTONWOOD—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 

E. A. Lang, chairman; C. 8. Carye, W. H. Grebie, W. C. 

Dewey, T. W. Fry, C. H. Moore, W. B. Morgan. 
GUM—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 

F. E, Gary, chairman; A. G. wetechen, T. W. Fry, Cc. L. 
Hiarrison, A. P. Steele, W. W. Dings, Frank F. Fee, W. H. 
Greble, BE. A. Lang. 

BEECH, BIRCH, ELM AND MAPLE—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 

F, A. Kirby, R. L. Gilliam, T. W. Fry. 

CHERRY, WALNUT AND BUTTERNUT—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 

George W. Hartzell, William I. Barr, W. H. Nigh. 

HICKORY, PECAN AND SYCAMORE—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 

John W. Love, William Burke, Frank F. Fee. 

VEHICLE DIMENSION STOCK—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 

George BE. Breece, E. L. Davis, Frank F. Fee, EB. W. 
Pratt, jr., E. W. Bartley, George Dickerson, 0. C. Galloway. 
CHAIR AND FURNITURE DIMENSION STOCK—GRADING AND STA- 

TISTICS. 

F. W. Brewster, C. M. Clark, T. W. Fry, Rolfe Gerhardt, 
A. P, Steele, G. E. Breece, W. W. Dings, C. L. Harrison, 
Van B. Perrine. 

CAR BILL OAK—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 


Clinton Crane, Edward L. Davis, W. W. Din B. 
Davidson, R. G. Page. aid » 
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OAK FLOORING—GRADING AND STATISTICS, 
J. J. Linehan, R. T. Wilson, R, M. Carrier. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSIONS. 

Wednesday’s meeting was called to order at 11:30 
a. m. by President Ransom. He first called upon W. B. 
Townsend, the orator of the mountains, who contributed 
a splendid oratorical gem to the work of the convention, 
entitled, ‘‘ Hardwood Development.’’ This address will 
be printed in a future issue of this paper. 

So thoroughly was this paper of Mr. Townsend’s 
appreciated that President Ransom, realizing the pro- 
found learning of Mr. Townsend, then and there moved 
to create a new bureau to be known as a bureau otf 
information, with Mr. ‘Townsend as its head. 

After Mr. Townsend’s paper C. A. Schenck, of Bilt- 
more, read what*purported to be a letter from the forest 
at Biltmore, regretting that it could not be present to 
attend the convention, but invited the convention to 
come to Asheville next year. Dr. Schenck, owing to 
the press of time, did noc read his paper, which is here- 
with printed: 

Dr. Schenck’s Paper. 


The forests can be conserved only if we restrain the 
production of lumber and if we increase the production of 
trees, 

Neither of the two schemes seem possible of realization. 

Kirst. The production of lumber wiil not be restricted so 
long as the competition among producers is unlimited. A limi- 
tation in restraiot of trade is illegal; a limitation without re- 
straint of trade is impossible. An advocate of conservative 
forestry must be an advocate of the lumber trust. Deny it 
if you can or show me a country where conservative fores- 
try and unrestricted lumbering sive together! 

Whatever the case may be, however, restricted produc- 
tion of lumber will increase the price of lumber. Wo you 
want the price increased? You may; but the consumer 
will not. No consumer—unless he be a patriot—can be 
interested in the conservation of the forests, or of any other 
natural source of supply. 

Conservation spelis restricted production; restricted pro- 
duction spells increased price. 

“Increased price!’ they cry. ‘Down with conservation 
if it increases the price of lumber; down with forestry if 
it antagonizes the home builder! We want homes rather 
than forests !”’ 

“second. ‘The production of trees is not remunerative, so 
far; so long as trees 100 years old are worth only $1 
apiece, sv long as taxes are paid a hundred times on the 
sume tree, so tong as the trees are exposed to damage by 
forest fires there is no sense in producing trees. 

Vhird. Let us assume, however, that the production of 
lumber was restricted in this country as it is in Germany ; 
that the taxes were as low, and that the dangers from fire 
were as little as they are in Germany. 

Would such conditions establish conservative forestry in 
the United States? 

The answer is “yes” as well as “no.” 

Fourth. Wheresoever the woodlands are owned by indi- 
viduals—(and not by corporations, or towns, or states, or 
families)—there we look in vain for an exhibition of con- 
servatism in the utilization of the woodlands; and in vain 
for the production of timber fit for the saw. The individual, 
being shortlived and desirous of a high rate of interest on 
his investments, cuts the trees; and the result, at best, is 
“brush forestry,’ invariably. No law prevents the owner— 
neither in France nor in Germany nor in Switzerland— 
from cutting “immature trees.” German brush land pri- 
vately owned remains brush land; it produces fuel and small 
material for farm repairs; it produces (usually) a better 
rate of dividend than timber land; the central government, 
in Germany, has neither forests nor a forest policy; the 
German states supply a forest police (an excellent one) alike 
to brush land and timber land; and the taxes are light. 

Fifth. Wheresoever woodlands are owned by corpora- 
tions, by families, by towns, by cities and by states there 
you will find conservative lumbering to be in vogue, backed 
by a tacit understanding or by laws preventing the timber 
forest from being overcut, and the production of lumber is 
restricted. 

This conservatism pays only a small rate of interest on 
the investment; the usual dividend ranges between 14% 
percent and 8 percent in Germany. 

Does that show or prove the unremunerativeness of con- 
servative lumbering? 

By no means, sir! 

Tne net revenue, an acre a year, amounts to $1 and up to 
$5; it is large, you see! 

But the capitalization placed on the timber forest is lar- 
ger still; it ranges between $100 and $500 to the average 
acre. ‘Che small rate of dividend proves merely the fact 
that timber foresty is considered a particularly safe invest- 
ment; and the further fact that timber lands rise in value, 
a part of the actual dividend becoming latent, being added 
to the principal. 

I mention these things with which I am familiar naturally 
because they are misunderstood in this country. 

Do not look, in Germany, to private ownership for object 
lessons in timber forestry! Object lessons are supplied only 
in the states forests, the communal forests, the tamily for- 
ests and the corporation forests. 

Canada has state (crown) forests, and she has family 
forests, to a limited extent. We do not have them, nor can 
we obtain them, it seems; federal control of large tracts, in 
the east at least, will not be popular; nor is there any 
chance for the establishment of communal forests, I think. 
One single chance alone is left. 

Sixth. ‘The salvation of American timber forestry rests 
with the timber corporations, the lumber companies owning 
forests, the forest stock companies. 

When the individual owner of timber needs money he 
sells the timber. When a stockholder in a forest company 
needs money he sells stock; and the trees remain unharmed. 

A stock company pursues a steady course; it remains, 
within certain limits, uninfluenced by the death of a stock- 
holder, or by his financial reverses, or by his fluctuations 
of mind. 

Let us have forest stock companies practicing forestry ? 

Do not interrupt me, saying: ‘We have forest stock 
companies; we belong to them; we can not, however, prac- 
tice forestry so long as better dividends are obtained by 
destructive than by conservative lumbering.” 

True, gentlemen. But let me ask you a question, or 
rather a number of questions: 

a. Would you make an effort to raise and to preserve 
the trees; would you accelerate their growth; and would 
you take advantage of a spontaneous reforestation soeceting 
here and there and everywhere if stumpage were worth $1 
a thousand, board measure; if there were no danger for 
the small growth to suffer from fire; if your taxes were 1 
cent an acre per annum, regardless of the amount of 
stumpage stocking on your land? 

b. Do you think that your stock, will increase in value, 
in the absence of heavy taxes, in the absence of severe fires, 
in the face of high priced stumpage? 

e. Do you object to a decrease in the rate (not in the 
amount) of your dividends exactly proportioned to an 
increase of your stock value? 

a. Are you willing to practice timber forestry of a con- 
servative type, according to working plans approved and 
controlled by the people, or by the Forest Service repre- 
senting the people, such working plans providing for a 
restriction of your annual output; and provided that the 
people protect your forests from taxes and from fires? 





Gentlemen, I know you; not all of you, but many of you, 
and everyone of the many would steer the affairs of his 
company into conservative waters if the people represented 
in Congress would give the inducements and restrictions 
mentioned; and you would not object to the control of your 
timber work by the Forest Service. 

‘he plan may seem utopian, the cost to the people would 
be, for 50,000,000 acres of corporation forests conserva- 
tiyely managed, under the supervision of the federal govern- 
ment; 

By way of taxes refunded, 5 cents an acre a 





| ree aan eS eer $2,500,000 

By way of forest protection, 2 cents an acre 
OE ies Saletan wba Sdeereerdie (has bebeeawes 1,000,000 
MOORE. 06. bach ete ccicscccnenncessonss eee $3,500,000 


This total spent by the people annually on behalf of 
50,000,000 acres of timber forest equals the sum spent by 
the people annually on behalf of the Forest Service. 

Uniess inducements are granted conservative forestry can 
not be established in the United States; and the attempts at 
conservatism made here and there will remain ephemeral. 

Agitations and associations, granges and schools, resolu- 
tions and editorials have denounced, in one breath, privi- 
leged corporations and destructive lumbering. Privileged 
corporations alone can practice timber forestry. 

inducements are, it seems, as unpopular as are trusts. 
The chances, consequently, for the establishment of a timber 
forestry are slim; they are none, in my honest opinion; and 
1 have abused your patience in vain. 


Reports of Various Committees. 

The committee’s reports, all of which were approved, 
were not as a whole discussed at any length, the chair- 
men of the representative committees simply making 
explanatory statements in regard to them with an 
occasional remark by the secretary on the points 
covered. The report of the committee on tariff, how- 
ever, led to a brief discussion. The report presented 
by Chairman Gilchrist was as follows: 


Tariff Committee Report. 


WHEREAS, The American people, through a series of 
national campaigns have declared in favor of the policy 
of protection to American industries, though declaring in 
November last for revision of the tarift, under which 
declaration the ways and means committee of the house 
of representatives are engaged in drafting a tariff bill, in 
whicn it is reported lumber wilk be given a duty less tnan 
heretofore given it, or to be placed upon the free list; and 

WHEREAS, A revision of the taritr should, in our judg- 
ment, recognize the relative needs of the different indus- 
tries and equitably distribute the advantages and burdens 
of a protective tariff; and 

WHEREAS, Lumber in its various forms is accorded a 
degree of protection, the least of any of the great indus- 
tries, under a system of duties which makes the tariff on 
more valuable grades of lumber a duty for revenue only, 
while it is only moderately protective upon lower grade 
(the $2 duty on rough lumber, which is the sole protection 
to the saw mill, amounting to only about 15 percent ad 
valorem, while the average of the tariff upon dutiable 
imports is above 40 percent); and 

WHEREAS, The competition which will arise if the 
protection accorded lumber be reduced, or if it be placed 
upon the free list, will be unequal, owing to the fact that 
Canada on the north produces a large amount of low 
grade lumber from timber costing on the average much 
less than that from which American saw mills draw their 
supplies, and is carried by the stumpage owner at a much 
less cost in interest and taxes, the government carrying 
the principal investment through the system of stumpage 
dues, to be paid when timber is cut, and has in addition 
an advantage in location, being able to reach by water or 
rail the principal consuming portions of the United States 
at a less cost than the products of the saw mill districts 
of this country can reach the same consuming sections; 
and in some sections oriental labor constitutes 75 percent 
of the mill crews. 

WHEREAS, On the south Mexico has a large amount 
of timber available to the southwestern states and terri- 
tories of the union, which, under free trade, would be 
exploited by means of peon common labor; and 

WHEREAS, The product of the saw mills of the United 
States shows a continually increasing percentage of the 
lower grade, which in ordinary times are difficult to dis- 
pose of at a profit; and 

WHEREAS, The price of the lower grades of lumber 
determines the extent of which a close utilization of 
standing timber can be effected, an unremunerative price 
requiring that much material shall be left in the woods or 
wasted in the mill, and that larger area shall be cut over 
to produce the volume of product necessary for the trade 
of the country; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, By the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States in annual convention 
assembled, this 20th day of January, 1909, that as a 
matter of parity between different industries, and to 


equitably distribute the burdens and advantages of our 


protective system, the duties on forest products should 
not be lowered, and at any rate until the general average 
of the tariff is reduced to the present level of schedule 
D; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this association petitions those 
senators and members of the national house of represen- 
tatives, who represent the state in which its members 
operate, to use all fair and reasonabie efforts to protect 
this great industry by securing the maintenance of the 
present rate of duty as above stated, and thus make 
possible the development of conservation policies which 


have already, with the aid of the lumber industry, made 
such great progress, preserve to labor its full employment 


and to capital just protection; and be it further 
RESOLV 


D, That the secretary of this association be 
and he is hereby instructed to transmit copies of the 
foregoing preambles and resolutions to the members of 


the ways and means committee of the house of repre- 


sentatives and to other members of the house, ard to the 


senators of the United States. 
W. A. GILCHRIST. 
G. E. W. LUEHRMANN. 
F., E. GARY. 
WILLIAM I. BARR. 
W. W. DINGS. 
In presenting this report, Mr. Gilchrist briefly spoke 
of the situation surrounding the lumber industry, the 


low grade proposition, the conservation feature, and 


especially the inequalities of taxation and the way 
in which taxations threaten timber holdings. 


Following the chairman, J. V. Stimson, of Hunting- 
burg, Ind., stated that in his opinion one of the most 
important sources of competition for American lumber 
had been ignored in framing the tariff. He called at- 
tention to the fact that cabinet woods, especially ma- 
hogany, had entered into direct competition with cer- 
tain American woods, particularly quartered oak, re- 
He thought, with a 
tariff designed to protect American products from in- 
jurious competition, that mahogany should be placed 
The resolutions being put to 


placing large quantities of it. 


upon the dutiable list. 


vote, there was a resounding chorus of ‘‘ayes,’’ while 
not a voice was raised in the negative, 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE. 

WHEREAS, Railway rates on hardwood lumber have been 
advanced in southern states, particulafly in the states of 
Louisiana and Arkansas by the Iron Mountain, Missouri 
Pacific, Rock Island, Frisco and Cotton Belt system; and 

WHEREAS, The net price received at mills being so small 
that profit under the most conservative management and 
economical production are impossible; and 

WuHereas, Such freight rates are unjust and dispropor- 
tionate to service performed and mileage hauled; and 

WHEREAS, Fair and reasonable competition in lumber sales 
is impossible against producers in other sections of this 
country ; and 

WHEREAS, Within the last sixteen months such freight 
rates have been advanced 25 to 40 percent, which is pro 
portionately doubling the cost of our stumpage and also 
practically precludes the possibility of manufacturing the 
coarser part of our timber at a profit, which of course lessons 
to that extent the tonnage hauled; now therefore be it 

Resolved, By this association in annual convention as 
sembled, that we most emphatically protest against these 
extraordinary and uncalled for advances in rates; that such 
advances work hardships to the point of contiscating our 
entire business and that we as a body send a copy of these, 
our protests and resolutions, to the chairman of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, petitioning that body to take 
such action as will result in the restoration of such rates in 
force and in effect during the early part of 1909; and lx 
it further 

Resolved, That we ask our friends, the lumber press, 
to give active promulgation to our views of the situation 
and that each and every member of this association invit« 
press representatives in their home towns to air these sen 
timents and create a wave of indignation to spread across 
the country that will show the unjust and autocratic at 
titude that railways are assuming in each and every in 
stances where no protest is made. 

R. L. McCLeELLAND, 
KE. W. Prarr, JR., 
VAN B. PeERRINE, 
W. E. WEAKLEY, 
W. B. Morcan. 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARD WEIGHTS. 

As chairman of the committee on standard 
desire to make the following report: 

Recently I had canvassed the membership of this com 
mittee for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not th: 
present list of weights on hardwood lumber, as published 
by you, is incorrect in any items, and it so, what should 
be inserted as the correct items. 

In view of the fact that the above replies refer to the 
list of weights as now published by you as correct IL give 
them below as follows: 


weights, | 


KIND OF WOOD AND ‘THICKNESS Dry 
OM, EB MC BOGE CHICKS, PORBNoicicccc ccriccccccsece 3,500 
Basswood, 1 inch and thicker, rough................ 2,600 
Buckeye, 1 inch and thicker, rough................ 2,600 


Butternut, 1 inch and thicker, rough.............. 2,800 
Cherry, 1 inch and thicker, rough................ 4,000 
Chestnut, 1 inch and thicker, rough................ 2,800) 
Cottonwood, 1 inch and thicker, rough. . , 
Elm (soft), 1 inch and thicker, rough 
Elm (rock), 1 inch and thicker, rough 
Gum, 1 inch and thicker, rough, red 
Gum, 1 inch and thicker, rough, sap 
Gum, %-inch beveled siding, SIS............ 
Gum, 13-16-inch drop siding S2S.................. 2,200 
Gum, 13-16-inch flooring, S 







Gum, %-inch ceiling, sou 
Gum, %-inch ceiling, 1,300 
Gum, %-inch ceiling, S28 2000 
ene ee 1,600 





Gum, l-inch, S28, 13-16-inch, red 
Gum, i-inch, S28, 13-1G-inch, sap.........ccccceses oo 
Se, 2 Oe, Ca ncaa sch aredecccaneee ve oeee 8,000 
Hickory, axles and reaches, rough 
Oe eee 
Maple, (soft) 1 inch and thicker, rough............. 3,000 
Maple (hard) 1 inch and thicker, rough............ 4,000 
Oak, 1 inch and thicker, rough.........cccccccccces 4,000 
s,s acc ceccecvcecceniceseeae 
i i Ms cs cbse ce eeden oseneweneee 
Oak, %-inch thick, rough 
es SY EMI | MINI a 6 osteo ws» asa: oc) 0, bei b be 4.8.8 
Oak Chr. and Furn,. stock, 1 inch and thicker....... $200 
Souares, 1 inch 1 imch, and larger.......ccccccces 4,200 
i Ce PR, ccccteocscbenekhecveceemeseees 
i ai pe .e.o bine Ak 6c a eek ak Bee A 
Poplar, 1 inch and thicker, rough 
Poplar, 


oS Serer eree re eee 
Poplar, %-inch rough......... 
Poplar, %-inch bevel siding, S2 
Ce i Mas ce cn eb eset ees 66 ees we 
Poplar, %-inch ceiling, S2S......... 
Poplar, %4-inch ceiling and partition, 
Poplar, %-inch ceiling and partitior 
Poplar, ™%-inch ceiling and partition 
Poplar, 1 inch, S28 to 13-16 
Sycamore, 1 inch and thicker, rough 
Walnut, 1 inch and thicker, rough.................. 

It will be noted that certain woods do not show 
report submitted last year and that certain other 
appeared on the report but without any specific weight sv! 
opposite the same. We therefore desire to suggest that 
these different woods and items be taken care of. 

We suggest that the secretary be authorized to arran: 
for the publication of the same in card form and to sh 
thereon as the standard weights for the items mentioned, 
adopted by this association, this card form to be of con 
venient size for free distribution. 

SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDA() 
WEIGHTS. 

We, your committee on standard weights, after thoroug! 
considering what you have referred back to us, and 
figuring what tests have been made of the weights of tlh: 
commodities, which we had never placed before you, 5 
mit the following as the nearest correct weights we cou 
obtain : 

Beech, 1 inch and thicker, rough............ceeses 
Mirek, 1 ime GWG THICKEr, TOUBM....00cccccccccccces 
Hickory (dry), axles, reaches, 
ee aie cob o06 aes eee ees Cee ee sakes ae 
BOON, CE Were, TOUR. ccc. cceetececececesves 

Oak, %-inch thick, rough.........cccccccscees ee 
eC, Sn 5 5 v.n.ced ote 600s 6 eeeees we 
n,n CC. cw newese sessed ewee wee 

es EE I, SN 5 bts aie die 's-a0 400 6006608 3. 
IE, I vaca n'a Aid o:(pie aie 4. 0:0 0m 4010: ieerecw 0 0 
Oak, Wagon stock and felloes (dry)............005- 4.010) 














Oak, Wagon stock and felloes (green) 

ee Se eS ere rr ere ‘ ) 
We also correct an item in the report of last y: 

Poplar, %-inch thick, rough, 1,700, to read 1,600. . 


another item: 


Oak, 1 inch and thicker, rough, 4,000 
read 3,900. 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. E. DeLANpy, 
HARVEY DERNE, 
C. L. HARRISON, 
W. H. Gres_e, 
A. P. STEELE, 
E. W. Pratt, JR. 
R. L. MeCLe.iani 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAGON STOC! 


We have had placed before us some communications 1 /!! 
the National Wagon Manufacturer’s Association of (i! 
United States of America and in regard to this matter ‘le 
sire to say that we believe that the rules as now publi wed 
are very close. in line with ours with some few chanses 
to suit the conditions existing in the timber and the ‘lil 
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ferent courses of manufacture. We believe that these mat- 
ters our committee should thoroughly digest and arrange 
for a conference with that association to discuss them 
and to arrange if possible*to adopt one schedule for both 
organizations on this class of material. 

We also recommend that if possible an inspector be 
trained into the details of the grading rules on this mat- 
ter so that in his visits to the various mills who manu- 
facture this class of stock’ who can explain and unify the 
methods of manufacture in accordance with such grading 
rules to avoid misinterpretation, complaints, and in the case 
of disputes, visit the consuming markets and be able to pass 
on any dispute. 

; Georce E. Breece, Chairman. 
REPORT OF THE WATERWAYS COMMITTEE. 

Your committee reports that its members have nothing 
at the present time to present before the convention, but 
as this subject has been a large and important one before 
the country at large and as it is now before Congress with 
a popular idea that a large fund will be appropriated by 
Congress to take care of this matter, and that it may be 
necessary for this committee to meet during the coming 
year to represent your association for the benefit of its 
members who are interested in such progressive movement ; 
with this intention in mind we hope to take care of your 
interests in that manner by being continued for the year for 
your future representation. Respectfuly submitted, 

LIEBERMAN, 
G. E. W. LUBHRMANN, 
Acting for the Committee 


REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Your committee, after thoroughly discussing the situation, 
have concluded that at this time it is inadvisable to make 
any changes in our method of meeting assessments. 

We desire to sincerely thank the members for their hearty 
coéperation and their prompt response when called on to 
subscribe to the assistance of our treasury. We have met 
its needs during the last business depression in magnificent 
shape, and now we only ask that you will as promptly take 
up your assessments this year as in the one passed, and our 
treasury will remain on the strong financial foundation it 
now is. Respectfully submitted, 

G. E. W. LUEHRMANN, 
R. H. VANSANT, 
W. A. GILCHRIST, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TERMS OF INSPECTION 
AND INSIGNIA ON LETTERHEAD. 


Your committee believes that this association should have 
in insignia such as could be used on letterheads, the bene- 
lits of which are without question, and we believe that the 
secretary should be instructed to call for appropriate de- 
signs’ which might be used for such purposes and effort 
should be made to have them attractive and ornamental, at 
the same time simple, 

Your committee wishes to also call your attention to the 
use of quotation sheets; some institutions may deem it 
idvisable to use other than their regular letterheads. If 
such be the case, protection should be given to such institu- 
tions using such stationery in a legal manner that _ will 
prevent unjust claims and which will smooth the way of the 
clling of their lumber and assist in the adjustment of dis- 
putes, making it pleasant to do business, and protect their 
various interests against clerical errors. 

The purpose of this was well instanced in recent litiga- 
jions wherein the terms of sale were printed at the top of 
the letterhead and in other instances on the reverse side. 
the court held that in these instances the terms and condi- 
tions of sale were not in the body of the letter and there- 
fore were not a condition of the sale. 

This committee therefore deems it advisable that proper 
investigation be made covering this objectionable feature in 
vder that our members may secure benefits of such infor- 
nation, 

Your committee recommends that the committee be con- 

nued until, with the assistance of the secretary's office, 
this will be adopted as a feature of the association. 

Your committee invites all members who may have any 
deas or suggestions relative to the insignia to file the 
ame with the secretary, which will be much appreciated. 

Cc. H. GILCHRIST, 
C. H. KRAMER, 
DANIEL WERTZ. 


COMMITTEE ON TRADE ETHICS. 


We, your committee on above subject, recommend that 
iis association officially adopt the code of ethics as pro- 
mulgated by the American Lumber Trades Congress at Min- 
reapolis in June, 1908, 
R. M. CARRIER, 
W. LB. TOWNSEND. 
LEON ISAACSON. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FOREST SERVICE. 


Wuereas, The quotation record of the wholesale prices 
on lumber as issued by the Forest Service, in its present 
rm and in its present method of distribution, has not 
en in the interest of the hardwood producers and hard- 
od manufacturing consumers; be it 
Resolved, That the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
the United States, in convention assembled at Louisville, 
l_y., request the Forest Service: 
Kirst, to discontinue the issuing of the said record as 
ig as the data contained therein is obtained in the man- 
r now prevailing ; 
Second, to hereafter secure the data underlying the said 
‘ord from representative manufacturers and manufactur- 
s consumers: be it further 
Resolved, That the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
the United States, through their executive board, assist 
Forest Service hereafter in gathering authentic infor- 
tion pertaining to the range of hardwood prices, and 
it the executive board be instructed to coéperate with the 
rest Service to that end; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted 
the Forest Service at Washington, D. C. 
R. M. Carripr, Chairman. . 


‘onsiderable discussion followed the report of the 
« nmittee on the government forestry stock reports. 
its recommendation the committee discouraged the 
blieation of these stock reports, and Dr. Schenck 
jected to the tone of the resolution. Later Chairman 
rrier withdrew his first report and substituted an- 
er that seemed to meet the unanimous approval of 
t'. convention. Mr, Carrier explained that the lumber- 
nen offered to give government collectors the name of 
iber manufacturers who are competent to give au- 
ntic information in the preparation of the govern- 
nh nt stock lists. 


Bi LL and DIMENSION OAK 


Che committee on bill oak and dimension stock did 
' make a formal report simply because the subject 
8 too large to be brought to a conclusion within the 
time allowed. The committee called a meeting of the 
minufaeturers interested in the production of car and 
dimension oak material, which held a’ prolonged session. 
It resulted in the appointment of a committee to further 
the interests of this particular branch of the hardwood 
industry. This committee was as follows: R. G. Page, 


Nh 
W 


chairman; W. P. Anderson, W. W. Dings, E. L. David- 
son and F. R. Seeley, of the Stearns Lumber Company, 
Stearns, Ky. 

It was decided to communicate with the membership 
of the National Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
through the regular channels in order to ascertain who 
manufactures this class of stock and who would be inter- 
ested in this department of the association work and 
to secure the data on which to draft inspection rules 
and price lists, which should be included in the regular 
official publications of the association. 

It was a good deal of a surprise to the association to 
find how many of its members were so interested in 
this particular branch of the business as to neglect the 
social features of the convention and, to a certain extent, 
the very interesting regular sessions of the associa- 
tion in order to discuss the particular difficulties which 
beset this branch of the business. 

There promises to develop out of this meeting an 
important subsidiary department of the national associa- 
tion, which again demonstrates the advantages of the 
form of organization adopted by the hardwood pro 
ducers. Each particular branch of the hardwood indus- 
try thus has its independent yet closely associated 
place within the main body, and is able to work out its 
own prublems to its own satisfaction, assisted by the 
machinery of the association and with the codperation 
of the membership as a whole. 

Dr. Herman von Schrenk delivered a characteristic 
impromptu address explaining why the railroads at his 
instigation had rejected certain tie timber, such as red 
gum, hickory and ash. Dr. von Schrenk explained that 
his objection to red gum was that the timber rotted too 
rapidly after it was cut, and often became unfit for tie 
purposes before it could be taken to the treating plant. 
Internal decay, he said, frequently set in, however. Red 
gum ties, he said, if properly treated make some of the 
best ties on earth. His objection to hickory and ash ties 
was because these woods are too good to use for tie pur- 
poses. 

A communication was read from W. W. Ash, state 
forester of North Carolina, asking for an expression 
from this body in the matter of better fire protection for 
the forests. ‘There was considerable discussion upon this 
subject. 

Secretary Doster presented a matter coming from the 
executive board m regard to the extension of member- 
ship to include certain selected wholesalers, jobbers and 
exporters of hardwoods. It was proposed to amend the 
constitution so as to make these people eligible, to 
charge them $100 a year dues, payable in advance, giv- 
ing them the privileges of stock reports, other mail mat- 
ters sent out from the secretary’s office, the use of the 
inspection service according to the strict rules of the 
grading bureau, and the privilege of being present at 
meetings, but no vote. This was approved by the con- 
vention. 

Another matter coming up in the same way was the 
establishment of a school of inspection. It was proposed 
that this school be conducted under the auspices of the 
Biltmore Forestry School, but the instructor to be a 
thoroughly competent inspector furnished by the asso- 
ciation and assigned to this work. It was explained that 
it had not intended to give a long course or do anything 
more than introduce those who wanted to get a more 
comprehensive knowledge of inspection rules to the 
actual work as carried on by the inspection bureau. It 
was thought that the services of the inspector would not 
be needed for more than one month a year. The plan 
was approved by the association. 

J. V. Stimson presented the following resolutions on 
the deaths of Henry Maley and M. B, Farrin: 


Resolution in Memorial. 


WuHereEAS, The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, in convention assembled, wishes to de- 
plore the death, during the last year, of one of its most 
distinguished and honored members, Henry Maley, of Edin- 
burg, Ind., and one of its warmest friends and supporters, 
Mathew B. Farrin, of Cincinnati, Ohio; therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the death of these two eminent and 
worthy members of the fraternity not only this association 
but the lumber trade at large has met with an irreparable 
misfortune ; and be it further 

Resolved, That in respect and honor to their memory 
their portraits and brief sketches of their honorable his- 
tories be incorporated in the next annual report of this 


organization. 
New Officers Elected. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: 

President—R. M. Carrier. 

First vice president—F. F. Fee. 

Second: vice president—W. B. Townsend. 

‘Treasurer—C. M. Crawford. 

Members of the executive board—Clinton Crane, C. R. 
Lamb, G. E. W. Luehrmann, J. H. Himmelberger, R. H. 
Vansant, William Ritter, W. A. Gilchrist, John W. Love, 
J. W. Oakford, John B. Ransom, William Wilms. 

In addition to the aforementioned newly elected direc- 
tors, the executive board includes the officers of the 
association. 

In addition to recommending the above mentioned 
officers to serve during the current year, the nominating 
committee also recommended that the state vice presi- 
dents and directors from the several states be as usual 
designated by the delegation representing the several 
states and elected to conform as far as possible geo- 
graphically over the hardwood producing territory. The 
recommendation of the nominating committee was con- 
curred in by the convention, resulting in the reappoint- 
ment of the following state vice presidents and direc- 
tors: 

State Vice Presidents and Directors. 
Alabama—Vice president, F. W. Webster, Decatur. 
Arkansas—-Vice president, D. P. Mann, Marked Tree; 

director, F. E. Gary, Turrell. 

Georgia—Vice president, Thomas L. Ross, Pretoria. 

Iilinois—Vice president, William Moore, Hoopeston; di- 
rector, E. A. Lang, Chicago. 


Indiana—Vice president, C. H. Kramer, Richmond; di- 
rector, Daniel Wertz, Evansville, : 





Kentucky—Vice president, Floyd Day, Ciay City; director, 
EK. W. Pratt, jr., Crofton. 

Mississippi—Vice vresident, W. B. Burke, Charleston; 
director, W. B. Morgan, Memphis, Tenn. 

Missouri—Vice president, J. H. Friant, Morehouse; di- 
rectors, W. W. Vings and ‘Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis. 

North Carolina—Vice president, A. #&. Hall, Asheville; 
directors, C. M. Hutton, Hickory; W. N. Cooper, Asheville. 

Ohio—Vice president, W. 1. Barr, Greenfield; director, 
N. tl. Nigh, Lronton. 

Vennsyivania—Vice president, W. M. McCormick, Phila- 
delphia ; director, J. J. Linehan, Pittsburg. 

South Carolina—Vice president, N. W. Gennett, Clayton, 
Ga. 

fennessee—Vice president, 8S. Lieberman, Nashville; di- 
rectors, M. F. Greene, Nashville; Robert Vestal, Knoxville. 

Texas—Vice president, A. Deutsch, San Antonio. 

Virginia—Vice president, A. Johnson, Pennington Gap. 

West Virginia—Vice ‘president, C. L. Ritter, Huntington; 
director, Kk. L. Davidson, Parkersburg. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the delegates that 
this was oue of the most successtul conventions ever 
held within the history of the organization. Louisville 
proved to be a happy selection as a meeting place. The 
true spirit or southern hospitality was met at every turn. 
It permeated the whole air of the convention. The man- 
agement of the Seelbach hotel did everything within its 
power to contribute to the happiness of the occasion, 
which was much appreciated by the visitors and the 
jocal hardwocd men. This sentiment was voiced in a 
resolution of thanks, which was passed at the close of 
the meeting. This resolution of thanks included also 
the Louisvitle Hardwood Club, the mayor of Louisville, 
the lumber press and the speakers who contributed to the 
program. 

‘nis closed the proceedings of the convention with the 
exception of the election of officers. The convention 
closed with an elaborate banquet at the Seelbach hotel. 

In this function the Louisville Hardwood Club amply 
sustained its own reputation and that of the south. It 
was the crowning ieature of its entertainment. ‘Lue 
menu was an élaporate one and, unless the Hardwood 
club has a surplus unusual to such organizations a special 
assessment had to be levied to pay tne cost. There were 
eight courses, to say nothing about ash cigarettes, tan- 
bark coffee and the other 1siquid accompaniments and 
cigars. 

Some of the delegates had to leave before the banquet 
hall, which earlier in the day had been the convention 
hall, was opened to the lumbermen; but the tables were 
nearly tull when from behind the green curtains that 
screened the stage came the sound of Buz Sawyer’s band. 
On the instant that the guests took their seats the 
curtains were drawn and a colored minstrel troupe, male 
and female, was disclosed. The guests inferred that 
the troupe was under a penalty of a dollar a minute for 
every interval of silence, for instrumental music, songs, 
jokes, cake walks, dances, bones, trombones, and end 
men’s gags succeeded each other with no pauses. Some- 
body had supplied the end men and interlocutor with 
jokes on the more prominent men present, which were 
hugely relished by the gathering. 

Seldom has a banquet been more elaborate in menu or 
shown greater evidence of thought and careful prepara- 
tion than this. The place and company, the menu and 
the program of entertainment, were alike characteristic 
of Louisville hospitality—Louisville lumbermen’s _hos- 
pitality. 

Those Present. 

A. 
Stuart A. Allen, C., H. & D. Ry., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W. P. Anderson, Gideon & Anderson, Gideon, Mo. 
Joun H. Arms, Lackawanna, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. 
William T. Barr, William T. Barr, Greenfield, Ohio. 
Anton Bucken, Anton Bucken, Evansville, Ind. 
W. E. Berger, W. H. Dawkins Lbr. Co., Ashland, Ky. 
. J. Batts, W. J. Cude Land & Lbr. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
. KE. Breece, W. Va. Timber Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
W. BP. Boatman, Moro Lbr. & Stave Co., Fordyce, Ark. 
Albert R. Kampf, Albert R. Kampt, Louisville, Ky. 
Vliver Brockerding, A. G. Wineman & Son, Greenville, Miss. 
William Burke, Crawford, MeGegor & Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Douglas A. Brown, official reporter, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. G. Brown, W. P. Brown & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 
T. M. Brown, W. P. Brown & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
8S. E. booker, E. B. Norman & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
G. brandon, Pennsylvania Lines, St. Louis, Mo. 
*. S$. Bacon, Miller-Bacon Lbr. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kk. T. Bugg, sr., Hodges & Bugg, Winchester, Tenn. 
M. C. Bradley, C., H. & D. Ry., St. Louis, Mo. 
1. T. Balsley, Willson Bros. Lbr. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
W. C. Borcherding, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kk. H. Bacon, Monon, Louisville, Ky. 
k. Bartholomew, Jchn B. Kansom & Co., Nashville. 
S. Burkholder, 8. Burkholder Lbr. Co., Crawfordville, Ind. 
John Bay, J. C. Crane & Co. 

Cc. 
James Cheely, Kentucky Lbr. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W. J. Cude, W. J. Cude L. & L. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
J. Delevan Curtiss, Huntsville Lbr. Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Hl. W. Collins, W. M. Ritter Lbr. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
li. C. Crawford, Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., New York city. 
Wilmer T. Culver, Stearns Lbr. Co., Stearns, Ky. 
Ik. M. Cutsinger, Young & Cutsinger, Evansville, Ind. 
W. A. Cool, W. A. Cool & Son, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cc. M. Clark, Swan-Day Lbr. Co., Lexington, Ky. 
C. Crane, C. Crane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
John L. Cochran, Van Sant-Kitchen & Co., New York city. 
Cc. M. Crawford, Yellow Poplar Lbr. Co., Coal Grove, Ohio. 
W. M. Casper, Asheville Lbr. Co., Asheville, 
R. M. Carrier, Carrier L. & M. Co., Sardis, Miss. 
A. W. Campbell, A. W. Campbell, Phelps, Ky. 
R. Carnahan, E. B. Norman & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
John M. Claney, Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
T. J. Cronin, Utica, N. Y. 
McGarvey Cline, Forest Service, Washington, D. C, 
R. M. Cunningham, R. M. Cunningham, Louisville, Ky. 
Cc. M. Crim, C. B. Crim & Son, Saiem, ind. 
Stuart R. Cecil, Norman Lbr. Co., Louisville. 
kK. J. Curran, N. C. & St. L., Louisville. 
G. H. Cheely, Prewitt Spurr Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
A. W. Cornwall, Mengle Box Co., Louisville. 

D. 
G. N. Dulaney, Kentucky Lbr. Co., Williamsburg, Ky. 
KE. A. Deem, Miama Lbr. & V. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
J. H. Dickinson, Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., New York city. 
c, V. Dulaney, C. V. Dulaney, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Floy Day, Floy Day Lbr. Co., Winchester, Ky. 
W. W. Dings, Garetson-Greason Lbr. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
W. E. Dulaney, Kentucky Lbr. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. E, Davis, Perkins Lbr. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. L. Davis, E. L. Davis Lbr. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
OQ. Dircks, Oskins & Dircks, Union City, Tenn. 
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», B. Dry, Louisville Lbr. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
zewis Doster, Hardwood M. A. of the U. 


J. S. Denton, Southern Lbr. & M. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

J. R. Davidson, C. N. R. R., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. L. Davidson, Parkersburg Mill Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
P. 

I 


S., Nashville, Tenn. 
E. 


Cc. M. Elliott, Lackawanna Lines, Louisville, Ky. 
Thomas L. Evans, Lackawanna Lines, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Frank P. Enler, Krank P. Enler, Evansville, Ind. 


F. 


William H. Fitzhugh, Three States Lbr. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
A. D. Fleshman, A. D. Fleshman, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

J. J. Fahey, N. Y. Cent. Frt. Lines, Louisville. 

M. P. Fueton, Ind. & Ark. Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Marianna, Ark. 
‘John EF. Fountain, H. M. A., Wheaton, III. 

Cc. D. Fridman, The Fridman Lbr. Co., New Richmond, O 
A. G. Fritchie, Lamb-Fish Lbr. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

~_— W. Fry, C. F. Lenhomen Hdwd. Lbr. Co., St. Louis, 


J. 1 Friant, Himmelberger-Harrison Lbr. Co., Morehouse, Mo. 
Frank F. Ice, Fee-Crayton Hdwd. Lbr. Co., Little mock, 


Ark. 
A. G. Fisher, Fearm Lbr. & Veneer Cvo., Ironton, O. 
Il. R. Frost, Big Four, Louisville, Ky. 
red Ferguson, Wilson Lbr. Co., Ltd., Ivorydale, 0. 
G. H. Foote, Fullerton-Powell H. Lbr. Co., Evansville, Ind. 


G. 


R. L. Gilliam, W. M. Ritter Lbr. Co., Columbus, O. 
I. KE. Garey, Baker Lbr. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

W. A. Gilchrist, Three States Lbr. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Ii. G. Garrett, Brodhead-Garrett Co., Clay City, Ky. 
Andrew Gennett, Gennett Lbr. Co., Franklin, N. C. 
James T. Grinstead, Mayor of Louisville, Ky., Louisville. 

A. J. Gahagan, Loomis & Hart Mtg. Co., Chattanooga, ‘enn. 
Hi. J. Graham, Lackawanna Line, Chicago. 

W. H. Gates, N. Y¥. C. & St. L. Ry., Louisville. 

Hl. J. Gates, Louisville Point Lbr. Co., City. 

N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkin & Co., Indianapolis. 

Ollie Glenn, Hugo Handle Mfg. Co., Hugo, Okla. 

Willis Green, Falls of Rough, Ky. 

George H. Gerhart, Clearfield Lbr. Co., Clearfield, Ky. 


H. 


BD. W.. Hill, BH. M. A, Columbus, 0. 

c. FF. Best, ¢. F. Hoyt & Co., Pekin, Ind. 

L. L. Harris, Harris & Cole bros., Cedar Falls, la. 

Cc. L. Harrison, Himmelberger-Harrison L. Co., Moorehouse, 
Mo. 

A. Z. Haas, Williams Hass Lbr. Co., 

Albert F. Hall, W. T. Mason Lbr. Co., 

N. L. Heaton, H. M. A., Nashville, Tenn. 

H. C. Hassafaus, H. C. Hassafaus, Dayton, 0. 

George W. Hartzell, George W. Hartzell, Dayton, O. 

BE. A. Hyde, Marbury Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Fayetteville, Tenn. 
Asheville, N. C. 


b. C. Harris, C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., Louisviile. 

J. J. Heffington, J. J. Heffington, Grove Center, Ky. 

J. B. Hendricks, Lackawanna Line, St. Louis. 

T. B. Hamilton, Louisville. 

J. S. Houston, J. S. Houston & Co., Chicago. 

J. C. Hunter, Norman Lbr. Co., Louisville. 
I. 

Leon Isaacson, Yellow Poplar Lbr. Co., Coal Grove, O. 
J. 


J. W. Johnson, Lackawanna, Louisville. 

Robert H. Jenks, R. H. Jenks Lbr. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Hi. C. Jacoby, H. C. Jacoby, Hamilton, O. 

R. Jenks, Davis Byerl Table Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 


K. 


George F. Kretschmer, Southern Veneer Co., Louisville. 
». Kaehler, Interstate Dispatch, Buffalo. 
Cc. HW. Kramer, C. & W. Kramer Lbr. Co... Richmond, Ind, 
Charles Knott, Knott Lbr. Co., New Madrid, Mo. 

il. Keys, Ky. Lbr. Co., Terre Haute, ind 
I’. A. Kirby, Cherry River Boom & iL. Co., Seraston, Pa 
Charles Kitchen, Vansant-Kitchen & Co., Ashland. 


L. 


D. R. Lincoln, Mo. Pac. Ry. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
A. Laney, Redmond & Laney, Glasgow, Ky. 
Geo. B. Lapping, Wood-Mosaic Flg. & Lbr. Co., New Albany, 


Ind. 

S. Lieberman, Lieberman-Loveman & O'Brien, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

G. E. W. Leuhrman, C. F. Leuhrman Iidwd Lbr. Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Joseph J. Linehan, Long Pole Lbr. Co., Pocahontas, Va. 
Jobn W. Love, Love Boyd & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
KF. W. Lawrence, Lawrence & Wiggin, Boston, Mass. 
William Ik. Litchfield, Litchfield bros., Boston, Mass. 
George A. Litchfield, Litchfield Bros., North Vernon, Ine 
Ik. A. Lang, Paepcke-Leicht Lbr. Co., Chicago. 
J. B. Little, Little Lbr. Co., Harriman, Tenn. 


M. 


T. J. McGeoy, Lackawanna Line, Memphis, Tenn. 
C. Mitchell, H. Disston Sons, Cincinnati. 

L. L. Mather, H. Disston Sons, Cincinnati. 
ra 
( 


Mengel, Jr., C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., Louisville. 
J. Mitchell, Louisvilie. 

R. J. Matheson, Bixby Lbr. Co., Decatur, Ala. 

T. J. Moffett, The Maley Thompson & Moffett, Cincinnati. 
A. W. Mowbray, Linehan Lbr. Co., Pittsburgh, Da. 
Owen Moffett, Motfett-Mowman Lbr. Co., Madison, Ind. 
W. #H. Maithias, W. M. Ritter Lbr. Co., Chicago. 

Il. B. Millikan. Advance Veneer & L. Co., Indiananolis. 
Herbert W. Mengel, C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., Louisville. 
Herbert Mengel, C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., Louisville. 
ey Maley, Maley & Wertz, Evansville, Ind. 

J. I. MeIntyre, Memphis River & B. Co., Memphis. 
rank May, May Bros., Memphis, Tenn. 

S. D. Morgan, Kill & Morgan, Columbus, O. 


N. 


E. B. Norman, E. B. Norman & Co., Louisville. 

A. KE. Norman, Norman Lbr. Co., Louisville. 

A. B. Nichols, Charles D. Nichols, Northfield, Minn. 
W. H. Nigh, Nigh Lbr. Co., Ironton, O. 


P. 


I.ee Pescia, Wabash. Memphis, Tenn. 
G. W. Perkins, jr., Perkins Lbr. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Cc. FF. Perkins, Perkins Lbr. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

II. R. Pierce, Hiram Blow & Co., Louisville. 

Hi. A. Probst, J. A. Fay-Egan Co., Cincinnati. 

Frederick Pischel, Pischel Lbr. Co., Salt Lick, Ky. 

Cc. KE. Platter, North Vernon Lbr. Co., North Vernon, Ind. 
Kk. M. Platter, North Vernon Lbr. Co., 


R. G. Page, Licking River Lbr. Co., Ashland, Ky. 
E. W. Pratt, jr., Pratt Worthington Co., Crofton, Co. 


R. 


Edw. W. Rhubeshy, E. W. Rhubeshy, Louisville. 

. Rogers, Hardwood Lbr. Co., Knoxville, Venn. 
Phil F. Ryan, Main Line Mfg. Co., Indianapolis. 

W. S. Rosson, Eversole Lbr. Co.. Frankfort. Ky. 
Charles F. Rhea, Rhea Lbr. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

A. B. Ransom, J. B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, ‘Tenn. 

J. C. Rash, Brodhead Garrett Co., Clay City, Ky 

John B. Ransom, John B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, Ky. 
Wm. Redmond, Redmond & Laney, Glasgow, Ky. 


i North Vernon, Ind. 
Van B. Perrine, Perrine, Armstrong Lbr. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Ss. 


I’. R. Seeley, Stearns Lbr. Co., Stearns, Ky. 

H. W. Stover, Lbr. Mfrs. Inter. Ins. Co., New York City. 

Ik. L. Saulberry, Wright-Saulberry, Ashland, Ky. 

J. L. Strickland, Starnes & Strickland, Greenville, Miss. 

H. Shaw, N. L. M., St. Louis. 

Dr. C. A. Schenck, Biltmore Estate, Biltmore, N. C. 

B. F. Scearcy, Whistler & Scearcy Co., Ironton, O. 

A. P. Steele, Carrier Lbr. & Mfg. Co., ‘Sardis, Miss. 

C. M. Sears, E. L. Davis Lbr. Co., Louisville. 

Cc. C. Sheppard, Mo. Lbr. & Mining Co., Grandin, Mo. 

W. V. Shepardson, Ky. Hdwd. Flooring Co., Louisville. 

S. B. Spencer, 8S. B. Spencer & Co., Buffalo, . | a 

I. Hl. Smith, Forest Service, Washington, D. C 

John M. Smith, Dixon Lbr. Co., Dixon, ay 

C. H. Stotz, Louisville Lbr. Co., Louisville. 

K. Stark, J. E. Stark & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

V. Stimson, J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind. 

C. E. Slagle, Louisiana Central Lbr. Co., Clarks, La. 

Kk. S. Shippen, Point Lbr. Co., Louisville. 

E. J. Swisher, New Glasgow Plan. Mill, Glasgow, Ky. 
T. 

George B. Townsend, Holston Bx. & Lbr. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

W. B. Townsend, Little River Lbr. Co., Townsend, Teun. 

C. E. Thomas, Thomas Proetz Lbr. Co., St. Louis. 

Miles J. Todd, L. S. L. V. Rt., Cincinnati. 

J. O. Tate, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis. 

J. E. Thomas, J. Ezra "Thomas, Scottsburg, Ind. 

N. Thayer, Thompson, Thayer & McCowan, Evansville, Ind. 
Vv. 

R. H. Vansant, Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky. 

W. R. Vansant, W. R. Vansant Lbr. Co., Rush, Ky. 

Ilerman Von Shrenk, Sou. Cypress Mfg. Asso., Louisville. 
Ww. 

a. Mengel & Bro. Co., Louisviile. 

Daniel Wertz, Maley & Wertz, Evansville, Ind. 

W. L. Watson, J. W. Mahan Lbr. Co., Mahan, W. Va. 

I. W. Webster, Huntsville Lbr. Co., Decatur, Ala. 

J. K. Williams, Williams, Haas Lbr. Co., Fayetteville, Tenn. 

R. T. Wilson, Wilson L. & L. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

L. W. Wineman, A. G. Wineman & Son, Greenville, Miss. 

A. 'T. Wiliiams, Williams, Haas Lbr. Co., Fayetteville, Tenn. 

James A. Werne, Southern Ry., Louisville. 

7. &. eg Big Four, Louisville. 

George J. Walker, George J. Walker, Phelps, Ky. 

EK. B. Walker, Wilcocks, Peck ‘& Hughes, New rvork City. 

C. A. Wood, Kirby Wood Lbr. Co., Muncie, Ind. 

A. R. Wittenberg, Pineville, W. Va. 

W. W. Warren, La. Long L. Lbr. Co., Fisher, La. 

N. J. Whiteside, Whiteside Lbr. Co., Louisville. 
Y. 

B. Young, Young & Cutsinger, Evansville, Ind. 
z. 

KF. P. Zimmerman, Big Four, St. Louis. 


Notes of Interest. 


The handsome souvenir badge used at the convention 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States at Louisville, Ky., this week, was the 
gift of E. C. Atkins & Co., prominent saw manufac- 
turers of Indianapolis, Ind. They were real sterling 
silver, with a medallion effect, showing a_ forest 
scene, surmounted with the letters ‘‘H. M. A.’’ To this 


C.. Wickliffe, C. C. 





BADGE PRESENTED TO MEMBERS BY E. C. ATKINS & 
CO., OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


was attached a blue ribbon bearing the name of Louis- 
ville and the date. The badge was one of the daintiest 
ever prepared and put out for a purpose of this kind 
and needless to say was universally admired and appre- 
ciated. 

The hospitality, for which the south always has been 
noted, was nowhere exemplified to a greater degree than 
it was at the convention of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Louisville this year. The real 
brand of southern hospitality was on tap at the Seelbach 
hotel in Parlor ‘‘B.’’ Here the Louisville Hardwood 
Club held forth as host and true hospitality reigned 
supreme throughout the two days of the convention. 
Nothing was left undone that could add to the comfort 
of the guests while within the city’s gates; and if any 
were so unfortunate as to leave the city without having 
been duly impressed with its greatness and true southern 
hospitality they are indeed sentimentally callous. The 
hosts were: 

Edward L. Davis Lumber Company. 

Cc. C. Mengel & Bro. Company. 

Norman Lumber Company. 

Wood-Mosaic Flooring & Lumber Company. 

Kk. B. Norman & Co. 

Louisville Point Lumber Company. 

Louisville Lumber Company. 

W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Company. 


AT INDIANAPOLIS JANUARY 14, 1909. 


A class of nine candidates took the degree of the play- 
ful kitten on the top floor of the Claypool hotel in 
Indianapolis Thursday afternoon, January 14, in connec 
tion with the convention of the Indiana Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. The candidates were: 


Ifenry Judson Yates, Bicknell. 

Walter Scott Kaeliler, Tolleston. 

Guy Kelsé Masten, Coatesville. 

Arthur Jasper Winters, Anderson. 

Alfred Cowden Uyser, Indianapolis. 

Frederick Heaton Sorrel Wade, Indianapolis. 

David Arthur Hadley, Danville. 

Albert Wesley Shafer, Peoria, I1l. 

John Elliott LaRue, indianapolis. 

The work was conducted by the following: 

Snark—Alexander Hamilton, Clarks, La. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—John Montano, Union City. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—E. H. Dalbey, Chicago, Il. 

Kojum—-Walter O. Knisely, Ralebtstenn. 

Scrivenoter—L. G. Miller, Indianapolis. 

Jabberwock—W. H. Mathias, Chicago, II. 

Custocatian—W. R. Griflin, Indianapolis. 

Arcanoper—George R. Griffin, Indianapolis. 

Gurdon—O, L. Lyman, Indianapolis. 
DBODD DDD DD DP 


EVENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


Announcement of the concatenation to be held during 
the lumbermen’s week at Spokane has been made by 
George H. Hoag: 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and th« 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association will hold their 
annual Potlatch in Spokane. The pow-wow begins on the 
morning of February 2, 1909, and ends on the afternoon of 
February 5. ‘The above information doesn’t really interest 
anyone excepting a couple of million lumbermen living all 
over the United States and several thousand that circum 
stances, over which they have no control, has placed in 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho and Utah, where they 
are doing customers. Interesting things will happen at 
these meetings, of course, because the customers won't be 
there and it’s well to let your wife know where you are 
xyoing. 

Iivery great event has a climax and the par excellence, 
the pinnacle superb, the extravaganza extraordinary otf 
these great gatherings will be the Hoo-lloo concatenation. 
This will take place in the state armory hall on the evening 
of February 4, beginning at 7:30 o'clock. Spokane has a 
reputation of doing big things. Spokane Hoo-Hoo will not 
allow failure to tarnish this reputation. This is our oppor 
tunity. This concatenation will be the biggest and the best 
this state of Washington will ever know. ‘The most ancient 
and time-honored rites wiil be administered according to 
the most approved twenticth century methods. After th: 
concatenation the regular oldtime “On the Roof” in = th: 
upper rooms of the armory building. 





REPORT REFUTED. 

A recent report from a Kentucky correspondent stated 
that the Kentucky North & South Railroal Company had 
made arrangements to employ 1,000 men in construction 
work in Floyd county, near Beaver Gap. Advice from 
the railroad company states that this rumor is without 
foundation and that arrangements have not been made 
to resume work, 





NEW CANADIAN LINE. 


Announcement has been made that on January 10 
the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific railways 
will both operate in Manitoba under the charter ot 
the Midland railroad of Manitoba. James Fisher, at 
torney for both companies, states that construction will 
be begun immediately on the line between Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and the boundaries in this country and _ th: 
shipments will be started at the earliest possible mo 
ment. The Midland of Manitoba is also making appli 
cation for permission to extend its present system dur 
west to Elkhorn, on the boundary between Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. The Vancouver, Victoria & Eastern is 
rapidly building westward, and this company is also 
controlled by the Great Northern. 

a 
UNIFORM BILL OF LADING IN SOUTH. 

According to a special telegram to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from Montgomery, Ala., the Southern rai 
way is the only road in that state which is making any 
attempt to put in force the uniform bill of lading.  !t 
is stated that other roads have as yet made no mov 
ment to enforce the use of this form of freight shi}- 
ments. 





NEW TIMBERLAND ROAD. 


Considerable timber in turpentine territory is to | 
opened up by the building of the proposed railroad line 
from Bay Minette, Ala., to Pensacola, Fla. The co: 
pany which proposes to build this line has been 
ganized as the Alberta, Mobile & Pensacola railro: 
with a capital stock of $50,000. 


———eaooror* 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT FOR COMMISSION. 

A new move in the activities of the Interstate Co 
merce Commission is proposed in the bill of Represent: 
tive Madison, of Kansas, which provides for a leg 1! 
department for the Interstate Commerce Commissi.\! 
to investigate all rates, report to and appear as pro 
cutor for that body. His bill not only provides for te 
creation of a special legal department but calls for | 
appointment of an Interstate Commerce Commissi 1 
attorney, who will draw a salary of $10,000 a ye", 
and three assistants, who will draw a salary of $5,! ' 
a year, whose only duties will be as outline above. 


eens 


DRAY TICKETS TO BE USED. 


Permission to use the old ‘‘dray ticket’’ which lis 
been in general use by all lumber and sash and dior 
manufacturers and dealers in official classification t:!- 
ritory for several years has been extended to March 1, 
1909, provided such tickets are stamped with the wors, 
*“subject to the conditions of the uniform bill of 1a a: 
ing,’’ by the official classification committee. 
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YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS IN MEMORABLE MEETING. 


Eighteenth Annual Held at New Orleans—Grading Rules Considered and Changes Made—Forest Conserva- 
tion Committee Appointed—Stumpage Values and Manufacturing Methods Discussed—Qualities 
of Salesmanship Propounded—Delegates Enjoy Visit to Big Plant at Bogalusa—Appre- 
Mr. Defebaugh’s Active Assistance in Tariff Matters. 


ciation Shown of 


The annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufae- 
turers’ Association was called to order by President 
H. H. Foster at 10 o’elock Tuesday morning, January 
19, in the banquet room of the New Grunewald, New Or- 
leans, La., with a large attendance present. Mayor Beh- 
man, of New Orleans, gave a thoughtfully short and 
soundly thoughtful address of welcome, referring to the 
many historic features of old New Orleans, but especially 
directing attention to the harbor improvements and 
the new filtration plant and other municipal improve- 
ments characterizing the newer New Orleans and en- 
titling it to a worthy place in the march of municipal 
progress. He asked the visitors to see these things 
and go back home as witnesses of a New Orleans 
rejuvenated, 

President Foster ably responded to Mayor Behr- 
man’s welcome in a few well chosen words. He then 
read his annual address as follows: 


The President’s Address. 


It is not my purpose in the short and informal ad- 
dress that I will undertake to make to this convention 
to enter into a study of our business conditions from a 
tutistical or an analytical standpoint. That part of our 
rogram will be thoroughly brought out by the reports of 
the secretary and the chairmen of the active committees, 
n fact, I may say that 1 am induced to attempt an ad- 
dress to you only because of the precedent established by 
long line of worthy predecessors, many of whom are 
present here today and in whose presence 1 enter upon 
what seems to be my duty with fear and trembling. With 
the assistance of our secretary I have given considerable 
time and attention to provide a pleasant and profitable 
program for the eighteenth session of this association. 
the gentlemen who have consented to present papers are 
well known in their iines and well qualified to instruct 
ou upon the subjects chosen by them, 
Having arranged to my entire satisfaction for the lit- 
erary and instructive features of the program there is 
left for me no other desire or motive in presenting this 
paper than to extend to every member of the associa- 
ion and visitor here today a hearty and cordial wel- 
ome and to most earnestly congratulate the manufactur- 
rs of the south upon the capable manner in which the 
momentous questions of this most unproductive and awe 
uspiring year have been met. It is probably true that 
o other industry in the entire country has been so ad- 
ersely affected by the panic of 1908, and yet I believe it 
will be generally admitted that in no other line of busi- 
ess has there been so few disasters or failures. Not- 
withstanding the average values of lumber fell off fully 
ie-third from the range of values in force in the fall 
1907 and continued on this level until the early fall 
months of 1908; while the range of values for all kinds 
supplies and commodities entering into thre cost of 
production was maintained at or exceeded the abnormally 
igh pitch of 1907, yet it stands to the credit of the lum- 
r manufacturers that their business integrity has been 
iintained and comparatively few wrecks left along the 
vay as evidence of the trying time through which we 
ive passed. 
Fortunately it is not given to man to see far into the 
ture and our movement in this direction must be based 
ther on conjecture or grounded on the experiences and 
servations of the past. As lumbermen we have passed 
rough a year of varied and discouraging experiences 
it few of us would have had the hardihood and temer- 
to meet if 1908 could have been laid before us as a 
norama. It is true that some effort was made at our 
t annual meeting to prophesy as to what lay before us 
d to say the least these prophecies were exceedingly 
omy and to some extent true, but the reliability of 
ese prophecies was not. sufficiently established to war- 
nt us in using them as a guide in the conduct of our 
airs. While the experiences of the last year have been 
ing and discouraging, yet, like all adverse conditions. 
year is not without its blessings in disguise and its 
ful lesson if viewed from the most favorable stand- 
int. Laying aside for the moment the dark and gloomy 
ie of it, let us view it with the purpose of securing to 
irselves such information as to its conditions as. will 
ist us in obtaining from the brighter and better pros- 
ts that seem to be just before us, the full measure cf 
cess and profit that would seem to be our due, consid - 
ng all that has fallen to our lot in 1908. We are not 
enough away from it yet to forget the wave of public 
timent in 1907, which threatened to blot out of exist- 
e every enterprise that sought to do business under 
corporation laws of the country or attempted to se- 
e to itself the benefits of cojperation with kindred en- 
prises through organizations similar to our own, espe- 
lly if such enterprises were so fortunate as to rise 
ve the level of the commonplace by their energy and 
lL isiness acumen, a sentiment that was to a large extent 
beod by the politician first and finally adopted by the 
lecislative bodies, both state and national, as well as by 
©.ecutive officers both high and low. A close study of 
t financial and commercial condition of the country, 
it is sure to come in times of depression, has resulted 
a much saner view of conditions and today it is no 
‘raordinary sentiment that expresses the idea that cer- 
n of the large and principal industries of the country 
ve been tried nearly to the breaking point and the 
idulum of justice seems to be on the backward swing. 
ere is no question that there has been individual 
uses of the corporate law, but a sentiment that seems 
to embrace all because of the sins of the few is not 
reht and now that public opinion seems to tend toward 
readjustment of the laws affecting corporate sins and 
Corporate usefulness, it behooves the lumber fraternity 
to be prepared to act in their own interests and it ap- 
als to me that this association presents a very fa- 
‘ 


rable medium through which the interests of the south- 
rn pine manufacturers may be conserved in the matter. 


Cause of Fall in Lumber Valles. 

One of the pronounced causes of the depths to which 
lumber values fell in the first half of the year was un- 
Guestionably that of overproduction, this being borne out 
by the statistics furnished by the secretary of this asso- 
ciation, The manufacturing capacity of the south has 
been jnereasing rapidly and, encouraged by the pros- 
Perous conditions of trade in 1907, many manufacturers 
were tempted, in what seemed to many of us an excess 
of enthusiasm, to overproduce, by increasing their pro- 
ducing capacity by night runs and thus crowded onto an 
already overstocked market an excess of stock that proved 








our undoing when the strain of the panic was upon us 
and as a consequence the fall in values was much more 
pronounced than would have otherwise been the case. 
One can only view with alarm the increase in manu- 
facturing capacity in the south during the year just 
closed and if we are to repeat the experiences of 1907 by 
crowding our manufacturing capacity to the limit of time 
and endurance it will take the most abnormal demand to 
maintain a profitable range of values for lumber, in the 
face of what promises to be an abnormal supply. A low 
range of values for lumber is a public calamity and has 
two logical and sure conclusions; a low range of compen- 
sation to labor and an excessive waste of raw material 
that must be left in the woods to rot. A demonstration 
of these conclusions is unnecessary. ‘To avoid these un- 
desirable results we are in need of every facility for in- 
formation that is available. To be “forewarned” is to 
be “‘forearmed,"’ and in this line of work our secretary 
is to be commended for what has been accomplished in 
the past and should be much better supported in his 
efforts for the future. If the entire membership of this 
association would furnish the secretary the information 
sought in his statistical questions a nearly infallible 
barometer would be at your command, reflecting the 
balance month by month between supply and demand. 


Efforts at Curtailment. 

During the last year many individual attempts have 
been made by the manufacturers to meet the market 
conditions by curtailment, some by operating less hours 
a day and some less days a week and in some cases by 
a temporary closing of the plants. The almost universal] 
verdict has been that the partial operation of a plant has 
increased the cost of manufacture materially, but the 
sentiment of the large majority of manufacturers that 
has induced them to pursue either of these policies has 
been their interest in the welfare of their employees and 
a recognition of their duty and responsibility to them. 
Much has been said as to the soulless corporation, but 
it must be said to the credit of the lumber manufac- 
turers in general that they have met this feature of the 
times in a commendable manner and the interest so man- 
ifested has not been lost for it has been appreciated 
in a large majority of cases by the employees and I 
believe I reflect a general condition when I state, from 
our Own experience, that we are getting much better 
service from our employees; a more pronounced interest 
in our behalf is manifested and altogether a much more 
cordial spirit is apparent, which I attribute to the ap- 
preciation by the employees of our interest in them, a 
condition brought about by the trials we were called 
upon to meet together. Recognition of the common in- 
terests of employers and employees is wholesome and 
its effect will be manifested for some time to come. 

Another favorable effect of the year’s experiences wil! 
come from a closer attention to details and economies 
forced in our business methods. Lumber manufacturers 
are, as a general proposition, no doubt, abreast of the 
times as compared with cther manufacturers in progres- 
sive and economical methods, but a season of close com- 
petition and exceedingly low values for manufactured 
products sharpens the wits of the best of us and im- 
proved methods and business economies once inaugurated 
are seldom, if ever, abandoned. 


An Important Point. 

Standing out clearly in the foreground and exceed- 
ing in importance all other reflections in connection 
with the past is a plain demonstration of our relations 
to each other. The trend of the times and public senti- 
ment has been such as to virtually compel every manu- 
facturer to be a law unto himself and the effect of this 
has been especially apparent in southern pine. We are 
today and have been for some time our own hardest com- 
petitors and so sharp has been this competition that it 
has destroyed every vestige of profit, from a manufac- 
turing standpoint, for the past year. This condition can 
not long exist without bringing general disaster, the ram- 
ifications of which are hard to foretell. We are so or- 
ganized as to be in a position to furnish to our individ- 
ual members complete statistics and information as to 
the general conditions of our business, but such in- 
formation seems to have been rendered useless because 
of a strong public prejudice against any alliance that 
would make such information effective. I would not 
argue for any form of organization that would be ca- 
pable of working an injustice to the public, but to con- 
demn an organization regardless of its character or of 
the effect it may have in the affairs of men does not 
seem just or wise. There is much consideration being 
given by the press and men of public life to the recon- 
struction of laws regulating such organizations so that 





the law may be more in line with the commercial life of 
the nation. It is a great question and has a direct bear- 
ing on the entire lumber business. It is worthy of our 
earnest and careful consideration. : 
To members of an organization that has been actively 
engaged in work for eighteen years, efliciently officered 
and conducted, it is difficult to come each year with 
recommendations for further lines of work. Fersonally, 
I feel much better qualified to carry out suggestions 
made by others than I do to originate. We have a 
variety of subjects to consider at this meeting and no 
doubt all needful suggestions for the good of the asso- 
ciation will be brought out without any assistance. 
Before closing I wish to thank those gentlemen who 
have so kindly condescended to prepare special papers 
for our instruction and pleasure, and I want to espe- 
cially express my appreciation to, our secretary, Mr. 
George K. Smith, for his cordial and efficient support 
during the last year. After all has been said and done. 
he must be recognized as the “power behind the throne.” 


Secretary George K. Smith, after requesting the 
members to come forward and fill up the front seats, 
read his annual report, as follows: 


Report of Secretary George K. Smith. 
looking backward over the year 1908, the 
action of manufacturers of yellow pine in regard to pro- 
duction is noted. The uncertain and almost chaotic eondi- 
tions which confronted us a year ago have disappeared to 
a large extent and with prompt and proper use of the 
information furnished monthly, through our statistical de- 
partment, each manufacturer should be able to adjust his 
business to the demands which may reasonably be expected 
to be made upon it. Disregard of danger signals, when they 
appear, cause wrecks of varying seriousness and a waste 
which is an unnecessary and avoidable tax on our resources. 


conservative 


Membership. 

We started 1908 with 335 members—our membership Jan- 
uary 1, 1909, is 305 members. During the year 1908 we 
gained seventy-seven members and lost 107. 

PRODUCTION DURING 1908 COMPARED WITH 1907. 

1907. ——_—1908. 
Actual fig- From esti- 
ures, 1907, mates and 




















No. and revised No. actual figures 
STATE mills. cstimates. mills. on file. 

Mo. and Okla.... 14 105,825,218 i4 88,845,973 
Arkansas ....... 122) 1.035,495,131 22 $26,142,635 
Louisiana ...... 270 -2,191,601,041 270 =1,884,925,452 
ae 431 2,047,582,274 431 1,441,204,118 
Mississippi ..... 419 1,670,904,318 419 1,393,843,873 
Alabama ....... 291 1,0: 05,122 291 816,198,940 
Ga. and Fla.*... 98 888,798,166 YS 690,783,405 
SOR  cccne 1,645 8,963,161,270 A 7,141,944,400 


645 

Net decrease in production of 1,645 mills for 1908, 1,821,- 

216,870 feet, or 20 3-10 percent. 
*Not complete. 


MILLS IN COMMISSION IN 1907 AND CUT IN 1908. 
STATE 





rE No. mills. 
Missouri and Oklahoma............... -_— geeseeees 
SE chence ea deeaesane hen cecekes 27 82,766,134 
DE <Sccatsssseudbesenaceveaeas 55 128,003,614 
Texa 49 101,941,484 
DET sec tctesdeee swene cs ense ee 43 140,632,035 
RED bbs nab kd de eeheeesenerase ces 13 40,400,000 
NE ee 7 44,412,894 
fara a eee ee ee ey ee eee 194 538,156,161 


MILLS IN COMMISSION IN 1908 AND NOT IN 1907. 
STATE 


: No. mills. 
Missouri and Oklahoma 3 






bid-dh ice wae ee 3 6,400,000 
CO Perr rer rere rer Te 13 29,127,594 
[PE san6.606054eh40 000000605000 16 68,100,000 
PE fice wid hésdketebaebk oetbhwmaes 19 54,003,361 
DEED, 335. cb Giarcbeneerncnee ee ee 17 40,070,000 
BEEREEE snc ahocrccecererseccevecess» 33 33,885,000 
George GRE PIOTEGR. . obo nce ccccccces 7 26,200,000 
TORE ccc cncacocncecce-sesseoess 108 257,785,955 
Decrease in production among 1,645 mills.....1,821,216,870 

Add difference between mills in and out of com- 
RINNE. 04.35 5:60.009514800 6003040040000 R EES 280,370,206 
Net decrease in production for 1908...... 2,101,587,076 


CLEARING HOUSE RECORD. 


No mills 
MontTHu— 


reporting. 

SE ids cls 6c oe) alk iA wae aches Aa bb a a Ce ee wae eee 302 
ood £30 sh saab eae hs ee kee hae 6ee due ke oe 308 
DE bats 2665 i +6 GS SERENE WER nd Eee eee eae es 343 
Sh 5d bod 4 4S: we maps Sade cke 164-00 85 06S nasee Me 
eR ee PT ee ee ne ee ey - 345 
EE Geos sA6 5s ks oh OLA MOR ORAS S eee eee hain . -- 319 
Pee cht vd nh once haed ew ad eens he oe eee Sennen he - 332 
PE esa bees ood 0es geben ae babes sed byes ° 331 

ce one. pup OR LEE ELT TT ere he eases eee 43 
on. gS Ae here Oey Te rT Tee Ter eer eT eT Ter 379 
DP cc..ces¢0anabetaws sean basCdreeus eusesehe 415 
EER RR = er ara ene ece re oe ie bhd wae eae -. 247 
239 
Net decrease eleven months, 213,253,792. 
*Not complete. 
No mills 
reporting. 
JANUARY cr ccccccsecee eccesece go h0 Ske netetasieogas ee 

>... rrr ee ee ee caseksawe (hewnees oo0s ae 
a ine Sa wks CARAS SEEOAE SISO EOORED washes 320 
BE lice shecdevenese pee ° ocecces asp esesso0 Se 
SET eee eer ee Laeceeeseees casveeseo Mae 
ae Ee Ee, & haan secaeee conaven Se 
BE inch wiesksescensareen sseeeeenneny seen Ae 324 
BE, oc 6:00.50 0.6.0 p 0d nee nte6ie.eae se wee eeeeeeceerecee BID 
September .......--+e0- Terrrrrrrrrrrrerrer ries - 352 
October ....-sececee rere Sr re 9 6.00se0e0ne.06 
November .....-++++eee. canhine (Aeneas pewke Pee. 
December .....cccces hésukuakbh ane stees aes aaae e 
829 


Net increase during 1907, 127,436,811. 


— 1908 ._——_<$_<$—_—____——__——_—_ 
Decrease 


Increase 








Shipments. of stock. of stock. 
208,789,682 itn Seer 40,816,037 
: ee 6=—l hae 34,075,159 
76,5% Pa! >. agaetieuse 
293,177,244 es. bexreaeeen 
295,623,538 * > ewer ry a e 
294,118,585 ee ~«r0escene 19,966,322 
320,104,269 Pe .- obsiesecees 45,368,074 
307,351,940 SER SEU Oe ee ccccnne 49,063,986 
357,701,641 SIGRBPOR sk occ evcse 38,871,133 
364,501,175 393,953,181 29,452,006  ..eco eee 
332,432,697 374,605,811 42,173,114 eee 
231,976,752 249,425,565 17,446,813 ecvecee eee 


3,291,185,542 302,325,792 


3,504,439,401 















ee a 
Increase Decrease 
Shipments. Cut. of stock. of stock. 
306,266,188 329,890,953 23,624,765 ceccecece 
274,489,010 293,749,823 19,260,813 i ..... one 
325,178,587 $14,514,142 = nc ccccces 10,664,445 
384,354,758 344,739,919 6idecears 39,614,839 
899,656,394 etl ae . 32,541,862 
801,668,263 270,655,216 ..ccccess 22,013,047 
314,554,409 $22,121,721 7,567,312 be0edseee 
349,472,716 5,310,890 kh er 
304,538,536 34,318,684 Sh 8! eee 
* 323,217,823 394,226,079 TAD sma 0anne ‘ 
252,519,551 258,927,458 6,407,907 = ...s- a: 
155,167,684 153,061,313 ...cccce > 1,216,371 
3,691,083,919 3,818,520,730 233,487,375 106,050,564 


Le 
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No. re- 

STATES— porting. 
ORES Ge CON oi. 8 5 iia Ste eked eh came eweas . © 
NL: 6.6 i 5.6 nee MAK De HECOS SAREE Med eRe ec eebee 28 
ee er ee ree tre a er re er ee eee 39 
BUR. hex dios 0:6 wie Rid- eine aah Oe eles ee Re eee a eee 51 
NNN aaa aa: ai hie Rt Sac she Se ice BORER Ac canw QE aha aE 30 
NN iS ite olay lo. 8 A) 387.0 ok Aree a US eae ae on arel eaten 34 
SORE GEE DUTIE oc .cccccccccccsc ec cccarceseseneneses 13 
MIE NII acai hla ain sdk oie: nr eee taiseian ha hA Lb ire oO NOK 88. ti OSL aiee 200 


Shipped more than cut, 177,611,412. 
Market Report Department. 

Market reports were issued at frequent intervals during 
1908. Little improvement in values was noticed from Jan- 
uary to early June. Late in June the demand improved and 
was reflected in a slight decrease in values of all grades. 
By September the values of the common grades showed the 
etrect of a normal demand for yard sizes and the range of 
vaiues was reached, which has continued with only slight 
modifications up to the present time. The outlook for 1909 
is more hopeful than a year ago, and the experiences of 1908 
should contribute in a very large measure to a betterment of 
methods which will be reflected in gradual and healthy 
return to the plane of values existing in the summer and 
fall of i907. 

Inspection Bureau. 

During that part of the year when many mills were closed 
or running on short time our corps of inspectors was re- 
duced, but during the early fall was restored to its normal 
proportions. Two hundred and twenty-eight mills are now 
being visited by the nine inspectors on mill routes. Six in- 
spectors are on claim work. ; 

During 1908, 1,569 requests for inspection were filed, 
1,118 of which were on shipments that originated at mills 
of members, the remaining 401 being inspections for members 
on shipments purchased by them from outside mills. 

Inspections to the number of 1,377 were made; 122 of the 
requests weye withdrawn prior to the assigning of the papers, 
— seventy unassigned inspections on file January 1, 
909. 

Requests for inspections were filed by 267 members during 
1908, as against 248 during 1907. 

The experiences of the inspection bureau have been of 
great assistance to our committee on grades and sizes in 
tormulating its report, as the daily appiication of our rules 
at the milis and in retail yards tests them in every section 
and develops suggestions for amendments and additions 
which wili add materially to their usefulness. The ‘prelimi- 
nary report of the committee on grades and sizes was mailed 
to each member several days ago for your information and 
consideration. 

During 1909 a special effort will be made to extend our 
inspection work among the mills by having Assistant Chief 
Inspector W. A. Baber call at plants not now members and 
give them a trial inspection and demonstrate the practical 
value of this work to each manufacturer. 

Railroad Scale Inspection Department. 

During the year our scale inspector has visited 271 rail- 
road track scales and has made 566 inspections, making in 
most cases two and in some five inspections in twelve months 
time. The,work is receiving the support of the railroad 
companies and the weighing associations and progress is 
being made in keeping a larger number of scales in proper 
condition to do correct weighing. 


Freight Claim Department. 
1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 


CURIS TOCOVER 0ocdieriecvc cease ee. 2,929 3,375 2,604 
SS re 1,794 2,803 2,947 2,468 
SS ere eee eer 1,528 1,891 2,126 2,099 
CURIS TOCMPBOR ccccccsiccscs 204 370 428 226 
CIAHOE GMONGOE o6o.c:crccecsacic 237 220 338 356 
Poercemtage PRIG 2... cccccvccce 73 67 72 71 
Claims under active investigation 1,735 2,277 2.174 2,126 
PERRENGCRR BAUD nk 00. 000s e006 ee 87 18 127 


The numerous changes in freight rates have occasioned an 
immense amount of work in the rate department and doubt- 
less caused the filing of many claims for overcharge. 

Advertising Department. 

The work of advertising yellow pine has been carried on 
during the entire year, and the manner in which it has been 
done was fully set forth at our semiannual meeting. Since 
that time cities in Ohio, Illinois and Iowa have been can- 
vassed and carefully prepared reports sent in and filed with 
the chairman ot the committee on advertising. The yellow 
pine exhibit is ready to be placed in commission again when- 
ever the necessary funds are provided for sending it to large 
cities not already visited. 

National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, with which this association is affiliated, will be 
held in Seattle, Wash., between the 20th and 30th of June. 
The delegates to represent us should be appointed at this 
meeting or authority given the president to select them 
later. A most interesting program will be arranged and an 
opportunity given to see lumbering operations in the north- 
west, and it is hoped the full quota of delegates to which 
our association is entitled, about seventeen in number, will 
arrange to attend. 

Entertainment. 

The feature on our program for Thursday is a trip to the 
plant of the Great Southern Lumber Company at Bogalusa, 
La., three hours ride by rail from New Orleans. In order 
that the management of that company may know definitely 
and promptly how many will accept their invitation to be 
their guests for the day, cards will be distributed at the close 
of the reading of this report for all present to indicate their 
desires. ‘The ladies are especially invited and any manufac- 
turers who are present and not now members of our associa- 
tion are urged to accept the invitation. Announcement as to 
exact time of the leaving of the train on Thursday morning 
will be posted in the lobby for your information. It is 
hoped every one attending this meeting will accept the gen- 
erous invitation of the Great Southern Lumber Company. 

hefore closing this report we wish to again emphasize the 
importance of sending in information promptly, not only by 
members but by all manufacturers of yellow pine. Correct 
information forms the basis for intelligent action and should 
result in profit to all. 

We hope for increased growth during 1909 and ask the 
assistance of every member in bringing about the desired 
result. 

Thanking officers and members for their continued interest 
and support, this report is respectfully submitted. 


Secretary Smith, in referring to the loss of mem- 
bership during the year, said it all occurred previous 
to July, since when the membership had held its own. 

On motion the secretary’s report was adopted. 

Secretary Smith then read the report of Treasurer 
A. J. Neimeyer, as follows: 


: Treasurer’s Report. 


Income— 
BGSUIAr AGSCOEMIORE. 2.0.0.0 00.0 cc00 as s\b:0.000. 5.06/50 
Advertising assessment ............ i sveackie ace  B422:68 
$79,349.54 
for a aS aie re yee plat Giese - 76,412.06 


Profit per year per balance sheets.........+++$ 2,937.48 


COMPARISON OF STOCKS JANUARY 1, 1908 AND 1909. 
(From actual reports received up to January 15.) 























Shipments 

greater January 1, January 1 1909, stock 1908, stock 

Shipments _ than cut 1908, stock 1909, stock No. above below 

Cut 1908. 1908. by percent. on hand. on hand. Percent. reporting. normal. normal. 
35,219,793 54,695,783 55 26,510,124 15,164,284 43 less —” papenucee 9,500,000 
* 390,813,385 426,078,994 9 195,891,111 163,068,779 17 less 17 4,972,958 18,500,000 
349,855,437 388,187,804 11 163,625,091 130,655,287 20 less; 23 3,820,000 30,390,000 
699,363,698 763,789,839 9 275,198,349 222,942,223 ” 19 less 29 2,225,000 43,000,000 
486,762,652 495,938,704 2 108,811,713 93,365,208 14 less 23 2,470,000 17,025,000 
271,731,044 272,539,481 0.3 50,354,351 48,043,144 5 less 13 3,477,000 7,224,963 
162,762,891 172,889,707 6 37,649,286 27,528,870 27 less 7 200,000 5,070,000 
2,396,508,900 2,574,120,312 7.4 858,040,025 700,767,795 18 less 116 7,164,958 130,709,963 

Decrease in stock, 157,272,230. m2 Net amount below normal, 113,545,005. 

ASSETS. sheds. In the yellow pine of the a states, its 
"@ . ‘ka mort forma ¢ location with reference to water transportation, its many 
Purnitude and Axtures st riitiiiiiy’ Bas) large trunk lines of railroad, makes it very close to the 
Due from members for supplies and expenses of world’s best markets, and large saw mills ss ae at 
WiamAR RO, aig onc cs ores sccras wiecacteia hee atavars 2,047.97 work in every forest and smaller mills at nearly every 
Advances to inspectors..........ccccccccceccces 1.168 95 railroad station in nearly every woodlot in the south. A 
Suspense account (receiverships)............... 1,483.9)  Jarse part of the 29,000 saw mills in the United States 
Mailiny machine lists................... 134.45 are located in the yellow pine territory of the south. In 
Cash in bank and on hand—-_ss—i—“‘éaOOWt;™*;™*~*™~™~™~™~™~C fourteen of the southern states was manufactured in 
German Savings institution $3,266.40 1907 over 13,000,000,000 feet of yellow pine lumber; its 
Petty cash al Mea ee ee "11.06 total value a thousand feet was just $14. I refer to the 

ary ewes? oe ee Nea ee on Sia report of the bureau of the census entitled ‘Forest 

ai Products No. 2,’’ issued November 18, 1908. 

$11,970.63 The quantitative circle of population and demand and 
LIABILITIES ' nel the circle representing the supply of standing timber 

Accounts payable ” 5 $ 158.06 have long ceased to be equal; the circle of population and 
Market report subscriptions prepaid............. 1,209.28 demand is rapidly growing larger, while that of supply 
Surplus account 10603 29 with increasing ratio is growing smaller. Something 
een meee 0:58 4168105 (0:$i6:e/ab eee nies reece ainsi ee ° es must be done to stay this | Fagg ogee) a the "oon 
wn At quantity and to restore if possible the equilibrium which 

i Ata ae . rs $11,970.63 is now lost. 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURES FOR 1906, 1907 AND 1908. Many of us have worked hard to establish a classifica- 
INCOME. tion distinctive to as many grades as we could market 

1906 1907 1908 and get adopted by the association and put into practical 

Regi ssessments $64 0422.49 $88 309.78 ¥ use by the manufacturers. When prices were good 
=<ee ite MERE uane es +:> 289 19°5 17! eric 3°63 enough to pay the cost of saving the lower grades they 
Advertising assessments.. 19,561.74 8,703.6: were brought in and marketed, but with increased pro- 
$83,604.23 $92,013.41 $79.249 4 duction came lower prices and just now they cannot be 


EXPENDITURES. 


pO eee $18,254.39 $ 7,431.86 $ 2,083.24 
Bureau grades and_in- 

SROCTIOR  o.0.0.:0.0 cocc0000 16,779.34 19,927.10 13,877.99 
ET Pa re 13,805.28 15,215.45 15,100.15 
Credit rating book...... 8,829.86 9,835.18 9,254.73 
Adjusting claims ....... 8,024.03 10,348.62 9,663.47 


Rate and classification and 





freight claim dept.... 4,939.53 5,816.7¢ 6,071.34 
General expenses ....... 4,671.80 1,902.52 1,971.34 
Special expenses— 

Assessment for member- 

ship in National Lbr. 

ECE,” ARB... 6:0:0.000 2,031.50 2,312.00 1,920.00 
POMCRRD  oci.c.cwrccccssoese 2,089.90 2,825.86 2,891.46 
ees 1,485.63 677.10 1,619.62 
OS ee 973.85 1,454.64 1,500.00 
Houston office.......... S73.48 ceceeee  ceecoee 
Hattiesburg office....... STO83  w.seeee seesees 
Traveling expenses ..... 672.02 1,075.05 
Re 536.04 971.73 
Shreveport office........ G3TSL cc seeee = sw evvee 
Market TEpOrt «..0..02 006 440BGB = desiewes 
9 OTT eT 787.39 1,008.64 
ree ee 331.44 253.17 
Alabama office ......... 2906.22  .eseeee cocvoce 
Addressograph ......... 2.55 89.63 
Weights and weighing... 3,174.10 2,819.02 
Donation to car stake 

equipment fund ...... «...e+- 2,000.00 2,000.00 
Branch Offices .....22000 cecsese 1,401.05 ...c0.- 
Saw mill statistics... ... weosses cecvcve 1,841.48 
Donation study of wood... ....--+ eww eeee 400.00 


$87,750.40 $91,210.38 $76,412.06 
$ 4,146.17 $ 803.03 $ 2,937.48 
We have audited the records of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and our statement hereto attached is 
correct, as is evidenced by figures on books of the associa- 
tion for 1908, ended December 31. We hold certificate from 
bank showing amount on deposit, and our statement is 
respectiully submitted. 
Aupit & BOND COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
St. Louis, Mo., January 10, 1909. 
Charles H. Ryan, Accountant in Charge. 


The treasurer’s report was received and filed, with 
much satisfaction at the very excellent showing of 
the year. 

The chair announced that Judge Garwood, of Hous- 
ton, who was down on the program for the first paper, 
on ‘‘ Association Work Viewed from a Legal Stand- 
point,’’ had sent a telegram saying that he was busy, 
before a legislative committee and could not attend, 
but had forwarded his paper. The chair announced 
that the manuscript had not yet arrived but doubtless 
would come in time to be laid before the meeting. 

Capt. J. B. White was then introduced and came 
forward, bringing a couple of books and some 
pamphlets, and before reading his written paper 
gave it a characteristic impromptu introduction as 
follows: 


This is a bluff. I knew a lawyer once who, when try- 
ing a case, would go in with some books under his arm 
and his little boy would follow with all he could carry; 
then he would stack them all on the table and look wise; 
and his opponent, who did not own a library, would look 
seared. But he did not refer to his books very often 
and I do not expect to refer often to these. 

I wish I could do as Mr. McLeod asks his friends to 
do for him—blot out the personal equation in his re- 
marks. I wish I could do this for myself. If it was 
only someone else’s paper I was reading I could enter 
into it with pride. I can’t do this with my own. I have 
a feeling of trepidation and fear and then of humilia- 
tion before I get through, when I have read my paper 
and see where I might have bettered it or said things I 
have left unsaid and where I have said some things I 
wish I had' left unsaid. 

It is said that the agitation of thought is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. Well, the lumbermen have been agi- 
tated long enough; it does look as though it was about 
time for some wisdom to begin. 


Capt. White then read his written paper, as fol- 
lows: 
Forest Conservation in Yellow Pine. 


To conserve our forests and perpetuate them for the 
use of future generations it is absolutely essential that 
the state, that people collectively and the corporate and 
individual owners shall join in the work, and they must 
unite on some common, practical plan and method. This 
same system and process will have to be employed on 
each tract and woodlot regardless of size and regardless 
as to whether the owner is an individual or a corporation, 
whether he is a small millmanv.or a large millman; in 
any and all cases the same saving principles must apply. 

We must preserve our forests and protect our water- 


sold. There is overproduction of these cheaper grades. 
Waste is now going on apace with the cutting of our 
timber—the top log, and the log and the tree that is 
partly decayed, is left in the woods. 


Cheaper Lumber. 


I have stated before and I want to state again now 
that the western farmer is not paying as much for his 
lumber today as he did twenty-seven years ago. I have 
here with me two price lists, one dated February 27, 
1882, and another dated May 1, 1883, and they are the 
prices at which I sold at my company’s mills in Missouri 
f. o. b. cars on the Iron Mountain railroad. I want to 
call particular attention to the prices; they are substan- 
tiated by the books of many manufacturers, and the 
prices I am going to give here I can prove not only from 
our own books but by the books of any southern lumber- 
man whose books are in existence. February 27, 1882, 
received for common boards, single or double surfaced, 
$12.50 a thousand. May 1, 1883, 1 received for this same 
class of boards $12 a thousand. Remember that there 
then were no No. 2 and no No. 3 boards made; the No. 
2 and the No. 3 logs were left in the woods. Joists and 
bill stuff. up to 18 feet in length, was $11 in 1882 and 
$12 in 1883; in lengths 18 feet to 24 feet $12.50 in 1882 and 
$13 in 1883. First and second clear flooring sold for $23 
in 1882 and the same price in 1883. No. 1 common floor- 
ing brought $14 in 1882 and the same in 1883, while in 
1907, remember, the entire cut of yellow pine from 8,384 
saw mills in the southern states averaged only $14 «a 
thousand feet. My own state, Missouri, averaged less 
than $12 a thousand—this from the government reports, 
bureau of the census, Forest Products No. 2. Lumber 
went off in price in 1884, and in July of that year our 
company closed its mills for a period of several years 
When we began again lumber was still low, but we got a 
railroad into our mills and the following are the average 
prices that obtained for the following years: 

In 1882 the average was $8.90 a thousand, 


We rep 40:4.5.010:46 6.000608 $ 9.59 W902. wc rcccccccceccces 12.00 
gg OEE TE 81 BOOB. cc ccccccesccecece 13.42 
95 4g ERE 12.61 


PD ideas S-os-dse hemes 14.68 

1906, govt. report.... 15.00 
(This is the highest point 

ever reached.) 

1907, govt. report.... 14.00 





Last year, 1908, I had not gotten it all averaged down 
closely when I left home, but it will not be much, if 
any, above $12 a thousand, , 

Gentlemen, these are the prices from the books of my 
company in Missouri. For the last nine years I have 
been interested in manufacturing lumber in Louisiana 
and I will say that the figures are much less on som: 
grades, owing to higher rates of freight. 

Florida, in 1907, averaged $14.98, according to the gov 
ernment report, and the government report referred ti 
states that this was longleaf pine which was exporte! 
and the difference of over $3 between that price and thy 
prices in Missouri is due to Missouri's pine being short 
leaf and used in the interior market. Another reason 
that they made no No. 3 and No. 4 from top logs. li 
order to save our forests the price on these lower grad: 
must be sufficient to pay the cost of bringing in this 
cheap lumber and manufacturing it. 


Inception of the Association. 


In 1882 I called a meeting of lumber manufacturers «©! 
Missouri and Arkansas at Poplar Bluff, Ark. We m«! 
and adjourned to another meeting at Little Rock, Ark 
in July of the same year. We introduced grading rul 
and established several grades above common—sele«' 
star and first and second clear. This was the beginni: 
of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. In 18 
—five years later—we established No. 2 common board 
three years later, in 1890, we established a grade of N: 
8 boards, and in 1897 a grade of No. 4 boards, which so''! 
that year for only $2 a thousand. So that now we ha 
in the shortleaf district Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 common, a! 
as many grades as that above No. 1 common. This fi! 
grading is in the interest of forest conservation; 
enables the farmer and builder to select by grade wh. 
will do him at a lower price for the purpose that 
requires it. It enables the farmer to buy No. 3 boar« 
which in many respects are just as good for his use 
No. 1 common, and in most cases the No. 2 boards “ 
just as good for barns and ordinary purposes as No 
common. So that judging from what manufacturers ‘ 
getting for their lumber, the farmer can not only get 
good grades at as low prices as he got them twenty 
thirty years ago but he can—by selecting grades that w.'! 
do him just as well—buy it much cheaper than he co! 
that number of years ago. 

When today Nos. 1 and 2 common white pine flooring 
selling for from $14 to $17 a thousand higher than t'° 
same grade of yellow pine flooring is selling for, there '5 
one thing very certain: either the white pine flooring ‘* 
too high or the yellow pine flooring is very much too lo 
Any good architect will say that the yellow pine floori's 
is the best. 


Advances in Stumpage. 

We have had a few boom-*years in which lumier 
stumpage in the south. advanced. What was bought !0! 
$1.25 an acre and which contained 10,000 feet’ of lumih:r 
to the acre did not cost over 12% cents a thousand. It 
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went up in 1906 to the highwater mark of $3.75 to $4 a 
thousand. Add the difference in stumpage to the prices 
that we obtained in those low years and you will find 
that prices are thus made about even for all those years. 
Our stumpage advanced in harmony with the price of 
stumpage of other competing woods, and we have to pay 
it. ‘Che people’s attention was called to the price of 
iumber, with freight, handling charges, insurance and 
retail dealers’ profits added. White pine because of its 
growing scarcity went up far beyond its true economic 
value in comparison with other woods. Yellow pine did 
not follow as it ought, but we were judged thereby and 
the people mistook a few boom years for a “lumber 
trust.”’ Politicians and the newspapers made the most 
of their opportunities and the public mind was inflamed, 
and no one knew what the manufacturer was really get- 
ting for his lumber at his mill. Any man who was in the 
jumber business, struggling to keep his head above water, 
attending the conventions, trying to get the values of 
yelow pine somewhere near a price that he could afford 
to pick up the top log and bring it in and sell it, was 
looked’ upon by the people and the press as a ruthless 
destroyer of the forests and a member of a lumber trust. 


The Force of Public Opinion. 


It is best that these matters should be spoken plainly 
ind publicly. We have not appreciated the truth that 
the force ot public opinion deals a harder blow when fired 
by the spirit of prejudice and error than when influenced 
by a true knowledge of facts and conditions. I believe it 
is best that the representative of the daily press shall be 
invited to be present at al! our public meetings. The 
people will then learn the truth. In all cases, I think, 
they have come and have been made welcome at our 
meetings, but we have sometimes had executive sessions, 
is I think do most large bodies, and it is possible that 
we may again have some matters which are eminently 
proper to be discussed privately, but we shall never need 
io have meetings to regulate prices. Competition, forest 
onservation, cost of labor and supplies, and later the cost 
f growing this timber and the other factors of supply 
ind demand should be information for the general public 
s good and cogent reasons for market changes. We are 
today making a monthly report to the government of the 
lighest price that we obtain for every bit of lumber we 
ell in the different market centers of the United States, 
nd the highest prices that we get during the month at 
these same markets. The government is publishing a 
imber bulletin, and the people are going to know the 
truth about lumber, and most certainly, as far as yellow 
pine is concerned, they are going to realize that prices 
uve got to be higher or we can not reforest our timber 
inds nor conserve and save all of the timber in the 
orests we now own, much less grow new forests for 
future generations. 

\ year and a half or two years ago a government 
eport was published showing the increase of lumber 

‘lues covering «a period of several years. ‘They took the 
price lists of white pine and of yellow pine at delivered 
points, adding the rate of freight. This made a high 
wking price. It looked as if the lumbermen were get- 
ting big prices. But when we deduct the freight that 
was paid to the railroads and then deduct the difference 
between the asking price as published in Secretary 
Smith's price list and the actual price received according 
to the lumbermen’s books, we find a very different sort 
of story. The asking price now, according to Secretary 
Smith's price list, is only $9.75 for No. 2 and $11.75 for 
No. 1 dimension; and for No. 3 boards $9.25, and No. 2 
$14.25. But we are not getting these prices so far in the 
ear 1909. The public is interested in knowing what the 
manufacturer receives for his lumber at his mill and 
What that lumber costs him at his mill. Then the people 

n readily decide whether he is getting greater profit 
than he should. If any one felt that there was a lumber 
trust and that there was immense profits being made, 
why did not such people get together, buy some timber 

nd build a saw mill? The fact is that at no time since 
I have been lumbering—for the last forty years—has there 
been an opportunity for a man to make more than a 
decent profit by buylng the stumpage as he manufactured 
! lumber. The only large profits that have been made 
have been made by the timber capitalist in the increased 

ice of stumpage. As I have shown, stumpage increase 
in twenty years from 12% cents to $4 a thousand in 
ome places, and this explains. This money was made by 
t capitalist; by the speculator in these large invest- 
ments. The government had for many years been offer- 
i these millions of acres of fine yellow pine timber for 
$125 an acre, and finally capitalists began to buy. No 

tlement or cultivation, or anything was required, only 
it) pay this $1.25 an acre to the land department and get 

. United States patent of title. Now the government 

i the people are interested. ‘‘What measures must be 








adopted to insure the perpetuation of our timber supply?” 
having at last found purchasers for this timber which 
they had been offering on the open market for many 
years now. ‘The inquiry now is, what must now be done 
to avoid a lumber famine for future generations? 


Forest Saving System. 


The federal government, under the wise direction of 
Hon. Gifford Pinchot, is studying methods and formulat- 
ing a system that is going to save millions of acres of 
our government, state and individual forests. Many of 
the state where mills are cutting lumber and where they 
adopted forestry and are teaching it in their colleges and 
schools and many of them are purchasing large tracts to 
be held as forest reserves. And now it rests upon us as 
individuals—as lumbermen—to recommend in this asso- 
ciation some plan that we can regard as practical under 
the advice of those who have studied forestry by which 
our valuable industry can be perpetuated and the timber 
saved as a precious heritage to future generations. 

I believe that a committee should be appointed at this 
meeting for this purpose. I believe that a census should 
be taken of the amount of yellow pine stumpage yet 
remaining in the southern states. As intelligent business 
men, we should know the full measure of our assets. The 
government reports in its census of the standing timber 
in the southern states—as I understand it—only tracts 
that have 50,000,000 feet or more of standing timber. I 
think we should make a report of all tracts that contain 
less than 50,000,000 feet. There are hundreds of such 
tracts and there are thousands of farmers that have 
timber. I think we should employ men through the sec- 
retary of our association to complete this timber census 
for our own guidance as to the value of our lumber 
product. We want to know how high priced land must 
become before it is considered too valuable on which to 
raise trees. Of course, this depends largely on location 
of the market; and it depends also on the amount of 
taxation. The committee on the conservation of our 
national forests has reported in favor of low taxation. 
There are many of us who believe that in order to best 
conserve our forests that the motto should be, ‘‘Let the 
tax follow the saw.”’ That there should be no tax 
assessed against a timber lot, be it large or small, that 
has been set apart on which to grow timber, but that 
the lumber product should be assessed as it is cut. A 
bill has been introduced in the Wisconsin legislature 
that will assess the lumber product 5 percent of its 
valuation when it comes from the saw. 

I believe this policy is right and that it will encourage 
the growing of timber and’ the perpetuation of our forests. 
If some one county of a state has a large amount of 
standing timber and it is not being cut, and that county 
needs taxes in order to build its roads and furnish neces- 
sary revenue, it should draw from some other county in 
the state where mills are cutting lumber and where they 
are paying an abundance and a surplus of taxes into 
that particular county. This could be done by and 
through the state treasurer. The people are being awak- 
ened to the fact that everything that is practical and 
possible must be done to encourage the growth of our 
forests. The lumberman is anxious to help. But re- 
member he has paid the capitalist speculator from $20 to 
$40 an acre, being from $2.50 to $4 a thousand for this 
timber, and he can not stand, and should not stand the 
mistakes made by others, nor the entire burden of pro- 
viding timber for coming generations. Those who made 
their millions in buying and selling us this timber can 
not now be directly reached. But the people of which 
they are part and the property of the nation of which 
they own part should bear the cost of certain definite 
provisions for the future. Relief from taxation, to those 
who will grow forests and to those who will conserve the 
forests in wise use as manufacturers, is absolutely essen- 
tial. As it is now, estates are not left on timbered lands 
on account of the uncertainty of taxation and the danger 
of fire, because of there being no system of fire patrol or 
system of forest care. We do not find timbered estates 
handed down to other generations. The party prefers 
to administer on such an estate before he dies and re- 
invest in other securities. But all this will be changed 
if we encourage the growth of our forests and provide 
for their care and maintenance, and one of the’ great 
helps in this would be that of not taxing the land while 
it is registered as a forest reserve unless the state for- 
esters should recommend that it be cut because of its 
being ripe or because of any disease whereby it was los- 
ing in value, and then the timber would be taxed as it 
was manufactured. In Missouri, because of taxation, 
my company has sold in the last four years over 140,009 
acres of cutover lands at a price of only $1 an acre 
I believe that this land is better adapted to raising trees 
than it is to any other purpose and it is now covered 
with vigorous smali tree growth. I believe that the time 

is close at hand when there will be as good a 











profit in raising the trees as there is now in 
raising the various agricultural crops; and I 
believe there should be as good a profit, and 
this principle of crop profit is what will deter- 
mine the acreage of timber as well as the acre- 
age of corn or cotton. 

Gross wastefulness appears to accompany 
American prosperity and in no instance is its 
prodigality more in evidence than in the lumber 
industry. I remember several years ago, when 
lumbermen were not making any more profits 
than they are now, that the question came up 
of curtailing and shutting down our mills for a 
time and stopping this waste. One large man- 
ufacturer said he could not afford to do that 
because when running three-fourths time it cost 
him more a thousand and the only way he could 
do to meet the low prices was to run full time, 
and night and day, so as to manufacture as 
much lumber as possible with the same capital 
and machinery. 

Every sane man will agree that it is our 
duty to get together and talk these matters 
over; to take stock and see whether we are 
manufacturing more lumber than the country 
is going to consume, because if we do that, 
the surplus—whatever it is—is a waste to the 
country. What would we think of a packer 
or a butcher that only cut out the choicest 
steaks and threw the rest of the carcass away? 
Yet that is not nearly so bad an extravagance 
as we lumbermen are now being forced to 
practice for the reason that cattle will soon 
grow again but it takes one or two genera- 
tions to grow a forest. 

A yellow pine manufacturer wrote me the 
other day that the reason the yellow pine man 
does not get $10 for his stumpage is because 
he does not think it is worth it. He agrees 
with scripture that ‘“‘As a man thinketh, so is 
he.’’ If we do not believe in our own business, 
let us look at the white pine manufacturers 
who are selling lumber in common grades often 
not nearly so good as ours for the purpose used 
ay are getting several dollars a thousand more 
or it. 

We go to our large cities and see the big 
granite buildings with gilt letters—the signs 
of brokers in stocks and bonds. And who are 
we? We are working for them; like Paul, we 
ought to be rightfully as well as righteously 
led to exclaim, “Oh, that all men were even as 
we are, except these bonds.’’ The lumberman 
has had too good a credit, yet it is not too late; 
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if we stop our extravagance now, we will soon 
recover. We can even set out new forests ‘and 
grow them ata profit as we grow other crops. 


We goto our large cities and see the big granite build- 
ings with gilt letters+-the signs of brokers in stocks and 
bonds. And who are we? We are working for them; 
like Paul, we ought to be rightfully as well as righteous- 
ly led to exclaim, “Oh, that all men were even as we 
are, except these bonds.’’ The lumberman has had too 
good a credit, yet it is not too late; if we stop our ex- 
travagance now, we will soon recover. We can even 
set out new forests and grow them at a profit as we grow 
other crops. 

Value of Acreage. 

W. H. Jenkins, of Delaware county, N. Y., writes in 
January Country Life in America, of sixteen acres of tim- 
ber. The lumber and wood on this lot last year represent- 
about thirty years’ growth. From the sixteen acres the 
net receipts were $1,300. During this time he writes that 
the minimum estimate of the value of the lumber for 
fuel and fencing materia! taken from the lot annually 
would be about $50. The owner also got $25 worth of 
maple syrup annually, as there were many maples on 
the lot, and this made the total receipts from the trees, 
in thirty years, $3,550, or an annual income per acre, in 
round numbers, of $7.40. ‘his is the actual earning of 
a small timber lot. And the writer says that if this 
tract was seeded and placed in pasture that the rate 
would be about three acres to a cow, or at four acres 
to a cow for all grades of pasturage, it would only bring 
about $2.50 an acre for pasture. 

I believe that we will soon be considering here in the 
south in our yellow pine forests as to the relative profit 
between growing timber and growing cotton, which of 
the land is best adapted to tree growth. I believe we 
should make our lumber corporations public service cor- 
porations in practicing forestry, our business would then 
truly prove a public benefit. And right here I want to 
say that regardless of the possible charge of introducing 
politics into this meeting, that I do not believe we car 
afford to favor any policy; I do not believe this country 
or any of its people in any section of the country can 
afford to favor a policy that will permit a low grade of 
lumber to come into the United States to compete against 
low grade lumber that we are trying to save from waste 
and decay. This policy would certainly be against the 
principle of forest conservation. 

There is only now a wall of $2 between the lumber in 
Canada, the lumber in Mexico, and our own lumber in 
these states. We pay the taxes and employ the labor 
and we should "4 our money at home. If, however, 
prices should get high in yellow pine—which so far they 
never have—this wall of only $2 is all there is to keep 
lumber coming in from outside and this will prevent any 
possibility of a dangerous ‘‘trust’’ and will at the same 
time aid in raising the price of our lower grades to the 
extent of this cost of saving them for the benefit of our 
own people. But we are going to be forced to realize the 
value of our own timber values, and forced to ask about 
what it will cost to grow these trees. Our bankers and 
the holders of our bonds are going to realize their inse- 
curity and are now beginning to figure as to our ability 
to pay our debts. 

Timber Land Proceeds. 

Mr. McLeod will present a paper at this meeting today, 
in which the figures in detail will be given on a tract o1 
timber of 600,000,000 teet, tor which the buyer pays $3.50 
a thousand feet stumpage, and proceeds to manufacture 
it in fitteen years, with a plant of 40,000,000 feet capacity 
per annum. The figures show conclusively that if he 
owes for this timber and has issued bonds, bearing semi- 
annual interest of 6 percent maturing in fifteen years, 
that with interest and taxes, insurance and depreciation. 
he will start out with getting nearly $9.49 stumpage and 
as his debt grows smailer he can take a little less each 
year for his timber until at the last year of this fifteen- 
year period, he may sell his stumpage at $5.08 a thou- 
sand and he will then have the satisfaction of feeling 
that he has worked all these years for someone else and 
has not made a dollar. It is presumed that loss bys 
storm and other causes will equal the growth on a ma- 
tured forest. At any rate he can not stand to have the 
State pass laws that he shall not cut trees on this tract 
below a certain size. He can not possibly pay his taxes 
and leave anything on this tract tor future generations. 
Today we are not getting the lowest price per thousand 
stumpage mentioned in this term of years Every man- 
ufacturer today is losing money on present market on 
$3.50 stumpage. Figure it out and you will be convinced 
of the truth of Mr. McLeod's statement. 

The principle of protection to American industries, as 
announced in the platform adopted by the republican 
party in Chicago, is tersely and well stated in the fol- 
lowing language: ‘‘The true principle of protection is 
best maintained by the imposition of such duties as will 
equal the difference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad, together with a reasonable profit to 
American industries.”” This is all we demand, excepting 
that we want a policy, also, of protection to our forests. 
It is not my intention to discuss in any offensive way the 
political issues that divide the two great parties, but in 
this respect I do not believe there is any great difference 
of opinion with either or any of the political parties in 
this country. 

The leading democratic paper of St. Louis, in its issue 
of December 18 last, editorially says as follows: “The 
democrat who believes in tariff reform and the repub- 
lican who believes in tariff revision are not poles apart 
if the republican is willing to accept the interpretation 
of the tariff plank in the Chicago platform offered by 
William Howard Taft, who happens to be the President- 
elect. It is a matter beyond the necessity of denial that 
free trade has been abandoned except as a theory of 
Utopians. Practically no one believes in it except pos- 
sibly as the ultimate result of a modification that would 
extend over a number of years and then only in approx- 
imate form. 

“The democrat tariff reformer merely insists on a lower- 
ing of the prevailing rates to a point that will prevent the 
abuses traceable directly and indirectly to unreasonable 
protection.’’ I am glad to know that this good repub- 
lican doctrine is recognized and indorsed as good demo- 
cratic doctrine by the leading democratic paper of Mis- 
souri. 

The Lumberman’s Duty. 

The American lumberman in charge of the forests 
recognizes his duty to manufacture and save all that he 
possibly can and to conserve the forest while he cuts the 
merchantable timber. He is not opposed to tariff on any 
lumber that is not manufactured in great surplus at 
home. He does not care about a tariff upon the upper 
grades from Canada because the upper grades are not 
shipped into the United States. It is the surplus of the 
lower grades that will not bear transportation abroad 
that threatens our markets and threatens to make it im- 

ossible for the American lumberman to save and mar- 

et his lower grades. The rates on Canadian lumber to 

a large territory where much of these low graces are 
marketed in the United States is greatly lower than from 
our yellow pine mills. 

We began in 1890, nineteen years ago next April, to 
try to save our No. 3 and during that year the prices 
ranged from $1.50 a thousand up to $3.25 a thousand. In 
February, 1897, twelve years ago, we tried No. 4 grade 
so as to pick up still more of this waste and market it 
and we only got $2 a thousand for it. We could not sell 
any more and in 1901 we succeeded in getting $2.75 for 
our No. 4 and $6.75 for our No. 3. We then, from that 
day on, manufactured both. In November and Decem- 
her, 1905, we got the price of No. 3 up to $10.75 and $5.25 
for No. 4 boards, and the highwater mark was reached in 
July, 1906, when we got $12 a thousand for No. 3 boards 
and $7.50 for No. 4 boards. Thus we were making a 
small profit on our No. 3 and No. 4 boards taken together, 
but it was only for a brief spell. There was a great de- 
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mand for lumber. It was an abnormal demand which 
only comes perhaps once in about ten years. 

The lumbermen are paying millions of dollars every 
year to the farmer for hay alone, which has a duty of a 
dollar a ton, and we are paying millions of dollars more 
every year for corn and other grains for our teams, to- 
gether with the market which we are making for the 
products of the farm that are consumed in the homes of 
our laborers. It is a question of national importance. 

As our nation is fully committed to a policy of protec- 
tion in the abstract, everything possible should be done 
to protect our forests and this can not be done unless 
the price of low grades is sufficiently high to enable the 

. manufacturer to pick up these grades and bring them in 
to the mill, without financial loss. 

There never was a time when a bushel of corn or a 
hundred weight of hog meat, or a given amount of any 
other farm product would cut as much lumber as it does 
today. . 

The lumberman is anxious to prevent waste both in 
the forest and at his mill by finding a market for every- 
thing that he can sell and manufacture, and selling 
everything that a market can be created for. 


Wage Cost of Lumber. 

In the Outlook for January, speaking of the tariff, there 
is an article by Everett P. Wheeler, under the heading of 
“The Promised Tariff Reform.’ He says, speaking of 
lumber, ‘“lake the article of lumber. The duty on this 
varies according to the state of finish of the material 
sought to be imported. In every case, however, it ap- 
pears from the census returns that it is more than the 
entire wage cast of the American product.’’ Such a pal- 
pable misstatement does a wonderful amount of harm. 
He who tells only part of the.truth sometimes does more 
harm than he who wilfully and maliciously tells an entire 
untruth. I have had the census reports of 1905, referred 
to on page 678, looked up, and it is statement No. 228 
referring in the aggregate to all the manufacturers of 
the United States, without special mention of any class. 
I have also looked to ascertain how the census reports 
are prepared to show labor cost of manufacturing and 
I find that the author of the article referred to evidently 
obtained what information he could obtain which was the 
report of what it cost to manufacture lumber in the mills 
and to pile it in the yards after the logs were cut and 
delivered to the mill. I have such a report with me. It 
was made twelve years ago. That year the department 
of labor in Washington secured information from five 
mills in the United States and five mills in Canada and 
it cost to run these logs through the mill and to pile 
them in the yard $1.71 a thousand for labor in the United 
States and $1.41 a thousand in Canada. The labor cost 
to manufacture this lumber in the United States in that 
year (1896), according to this report of Commissioner 
Carroll D. Wright, in whose report to the senate of the 
United States, was thus 30 cents a thousand more or over 
21 percent more a thousand for labor in the United States 
than what it cost in Canada. He states that these wage 
rates were taken from the pay rolls of the establishments 
involved and this was the report on white pine lumber 
and was the average daily wages for 1896 as they existed 
on a representative day in that year for the five mills 
sawing lumber in the United States and the five mills 
sawing lumber in Canada. See senate document No. 70, 
first session, 55th Congress. Being a report of the com- 
missioner of labor, Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 

The author of the report, Mr. Sheridan, remarks further 
that an examination of the pay rolls and books of the 
saw mills established in the United States shows a 
greater production per man, per day, than in the Ca- 
nadian mills, owing to the superior machinery and better 
methods of handling. And yet notwithstanding this ad- 
vantage it cost 21 percent more for labor in the United 
States than in Canada. Now this one item of cost is 
only a small part of the entire labor cost. The cost of 
cutting the logs, skidding and hauling them to the mill 
and loading the lumber on cars for the market is an- 
other cost which makes a total fully three times as much 
as is reported for the actual cost of running these logs 
through the mill and piling the product in the yard. 
This writer states that ‘‘Congress should enact that no 
duty at any rate exceeding 50 percent ad valorem shall 
be levied upon any article except spirits, wines and other 
beverages, and tobacco.’’ He says, “A limit of 50 per- 
eent is conservative and commends itself to the judg- 
ment of the impartial men as a maximum beyond which 
a tax would certainly cease to be protective but would 
become monopolistic and unjust.’’ Now this does not ap- 
ply to lumber although according to article referred to, 
it should, for the duty on lumber instead of being 50 
percent is less than 12 percent. 

It is such articles as these that are read in the family 
by the fireside, in the best magazines and papers, that 
are doing an incalculable injury by their ignorant or ma- 
licious misrepresentation and will do a corresponding 
injury to forest conservation. 

People do not appreciate the amount paid to labor. My 
own company in Missouri paid out for labor only in the 
year 1907, $435,462.03, and in 1908 the sum of $406,843.54, 
which was about $8 a thousand on what we manufac- 
tured in each of those years. We have been at great 
expense in building tramroads in a rough country and 
are hauling our logs nearly a hundred miles. We have 
paid out to our laborers in Missouri at our mills in the 
past twenty-one years between seven and eight million 
dollars. The cost of manufacturing our lumber and put- 
ting it on the cars has always been from $7 to $8 a thou- 
sand feet, or fully four times the cost which the reader 
will infer from the article in the Outlook which I men- 
tioned. All of this is going to be verified by the govern- 
ment experts which are now to be sent to some of our 
mills within the next two weeks. 


Misleading Statements, 


Another article appeared in Success magazine for Jan- 
‘uary, written by Roland Phillips, entitled ‘‘When a Wood 
Is Gone.” It says that a buyer for a big furniture house 
has stated as follows: “I have seen the prices wholesale 
double and treble on Michigan yellow pine (?), which 
we once used for lath and shingles at 2% to 3 cents a 
foot, which we are today putting into chairs and tables 
at from 30 to 40 cents a foot. Figure from this what that 
means to you, the buyer at retail.’’ This is so palpable 
a misstatement that it appears ridiculous. Yellow pine 
in Michigan used for furniture? and 2% to 3 cents a foot 
would be $25 to $30 a thousand, and he states that it is 
now up to 30 to 40 cents a foot, which is from $300 tu 
$400 a thousand. Now people who know nothing about 
lumber read those articles and believe them. From what 
sources these many hundreds of articles are being sent 
out I do not know, but one of my friends has a very 
large collection of these clippings from magazines and 
daily and weekly papers, including the country patent 
inside weekly. This article goes on to say, ‘“‘Today this 
chair costs you $10. Next year it will cost you $12; and 
the year after it will cost you $14.40.” He says, ‘“Esti- 
mating that from now on for the next thirty years the in- 
crease will be from 10 to 15 percent per annum.”’ And he 
further says, ‘‘And this rate of increase in the price of 
only one chair. How much will it cost you at these prices 
to furnish your house?’ I will not quote further. It is 
wholly needless. The whole article is so supremely false 
and ridiculous that it would have no effect if it was not 
published in a prominent journal and read with trust by 
people who believe that such a paper would be discrim- 
inating and well informed and would not publish any- 
thing false. 

We, as lumbermen, have got a hard work to do. We 
have got to undo, if possible, what has been so ably and 
wickedly done against us. All this has come about in 
the last two or three years. It is the history of the 
world that persecution in all ages, at all times, whether 


religious or political, has come from ignorant fanati- 


cism. Injuries are done at such times when the pen- 
dulum of thought and action swings to extremes that it 
takes scores of years to undo, Justice is sure, but oft- 
times it is far too slow. 


The Real Lumbermen. 


*Who in reality are the real lumbermen? It is the la- 
borer who gets this $8 a thousand and it is the bond- 
holder who gets interest on our stumpage. And who are 
we? We are simply a clearing house to distribute this 
money to the two parties mentioned and we take all the 
risks. Sometimes for ten years we have had no dividend 
and then again we have had a boom year when we have 
had large prosperity, which we made on rise in stumpage 
values, if we were fortunate enough to have bought 
ahead. The lumberman is so hopeful that he passes along 
through tedious years of no profit, expecting that next 
year or the year following will bring prosperity again. 
For years it does not come; and he may not be able to 
wait. But if his affairs will admit he will cheerfully hang 
on until another boom year comes around. But on the 
average, as a lumber manufacturer only, he makes less 
money than the manufacturer of any other product. If 
he bought in any one year the logs that he manufac- 
tured and sells that same year he will never make but 
a moderately reasonable profit. He has never become 
rich. He has only made a competency by turning spec- 
ulator, borrowing money and buying a fifteen or twenty 
years’ supply of timber and during that period the price 
of stumpage has perhaps increased two or three times 
and given him a large profit as timber speculator, but 
not as a manufacturer. ‘ 

The conservation of the forest by picking up our low 
grades means a eee pereent added life to the plant, 
and added income to the laborer, and a 20 percent added 
resource to the farmer and furnisher of supplies. The 
common carriers of freight products, the people and fu- 
ture generations are vitally interested in the saving of 
these lower grades and the price has got to be higher to 
enable us to do it. The price of yellow pine lumber has 
got to be higher than now in order that lumbermen can 
pay their debts. Stumpage like other crops ought to be 
worth in an average of years what it costs to grow it, 
with a reasonable added profit. There will be years when 
there will be overproduction or under consumption, when 
prices will temporarily go below the cost of production, 
but on an average the cost of growing new forests will 
govern, which will not be far from $9 a thousand, as 
named in Mr. McLeod's paper, as figured from a purely 
financial basis, from present price of stumpage and ac- 
counting for interest, taxes, depreciation, insurance etc. 

There is one important change that should be made at 
our mills in the saving and prevention of waste and that 
is in the lengths and widths of our boards. The trade 
now only takes lengths of 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 feet, 
and in widths only of even inches. There would be a 
great saving in the lower grades if the trade would take 
widths of odd inches and in the upper grades, especially 
in siding, if they will take 4, 6 and 8-foot lengths. And 
in speaking of waste just consider the increase waste of 
timber in the turpentine forest. I have driven more than 
a hundred miles through these forests where the trees 
down to 6 inches were cruelly bored for turpentine, re- 
sulting in the destruction of fully 25 percent of the trees 
before they could be utilized for lumber. 

In 1907 white pine in the United States averaged just 
$19.41 a thousand at the mills. Last year, I am tofd, it 
was $2 less. They have more numerous grades and cut 
their lumber up finer into box boards of very short 
lengths, shop common is cut up between the knots. Be- 
ginning with first common there are ten grades of lumber 
below this grade and including first common there are 
fourteen grades above, making twenty-six grades in white 
pine, according to Chicago cargo inspection. This minute- 
ness of classification and grading enables them to work 
= their lumber much closer than we are doing in yellow 
pine and the reason of their average price being only 
$19.41 in 1907 and about $17.90 in 1908 is because of their 
bringing in every log in the woods that will lie on a 
earriage and hold together long enough to be sawed. 
This is forest conservation and we wish our prices would 
enable us to practice it in yellow pine. 

At one point, speaking of the present price in dis 
tributing territory, Mr. White said: 

I am a little bit sensitive on this point, because I 
was out west about twenty-five years ago and bought 
some timber to build a house, of Mr. Fullerton, who is 
here today, and I paid him more for lumber then than I 
can buy for today. About the same time I helped two 
young men start a lumber yard at Alliance, Neb., and 
they got better prices then than I am getting now at the 
lumber yard which I own there. 

There is another thing I must say, regardless of anv 
implication of introducing matters of a political nature at 
this meeting. I don’t believe we can afford to favor any 
policy. I don’t believe this country or any portion of 
its poo in any section can afford to favor any policy 
that will permit low grades of lumber to come into the 
United States to compete against the low grade lumber 
we are trying to save against waste and decay. [Ap- 
plause.] 

In connection with the statement that the govern- 
ment would soon examine into saw mill costs, the 
speaker said: 

Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Hervy and probably other gov- 
ernment officers are here today, invited here by Mr. Long. 
Mr. Freeman, Mr. Fullerton and myself, and we welcome 
them here and we want them to examine the books of 
the lumbermen and make a full and free examination 
into all the manufacturing costs of lumber. 

The conclusion of Captain White’s vigorous paper 
was greeted with long continued applause. 

The chair then introduced Robert Fullerton, who 
reintroduced himself in the following neat story: 

President Hadiey and some friends were discussing the 
influence of college life on the character of the grad- 
uates and President Hadley remarked that he could al- 
most invariably tell a Cornell man or a Princeton man. 

“Yes,’’ said one of the party, ‘‘and you can always tell 
a Harvard man.” 

“Yes,” said President Hadley, slowly, ‘but you can’t 
tell him much.,”’ 

The speaker thought it probable he couldn’t tell the 
members of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion much, and proceeded to discuss the subject as- 
signed to him, ‘‘Public Interest in the Lumber In- 
dustry.’’ Mr. Fullerton’s very able address will be 
given in an early issue, lack of space making it impos- 
sible to print it this week. 


At the conclusion of this very interesting address 
Secretary Smith announced plans for the Thursday 
trip to Bogaluso as guests of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company. W. E. Burns gave a general invi- 
tation to all for the vaudeville entertainment on the 
roof to follow the Hoo-Hoo meeting in the evening. 

The chair then introduced N. W. McLeod for an 
‘extra’ not down on the regular program. The mem- 
bers were supplied with printed copies of tables in 
order that they might closely follow the points made 


by Mr. MeLeod in his address. (These tables are 
given in the editorial section of this issue.) 

Mr. MeLeod then read his paper, in which he en- 
deavored to answer the question, ‘‘ Are Our Account 
ing Methods Correet?’’ 


Are Present Counting Methods Correct? 


The general practice among saw mill operators in 
considering the cost of stumpage used in making lumber 
has been to charge their lumber accounts with an 
amount that would safely retire their original stumpage 
investment account. This method has been followed for 
many years and originated when stumpage, owing to the 
supposed inexhaustible supply, was of nominal value and 
only a comparatively small quantity was carried as an 
investment; as the operators were able to procure thei: 
requirements year by year at practically a fixed price 
making an investment in stumpage necessary only fo: 
the year in which it was to be consumed. Conditions 
have changed. Now operators require an investment in 
raw material at a rate of from $3.50 to $5 a thousand 
feet, for a quantity that practically represents the life ot 
their plant. This makes a capital investment in stumpag: 
of approximately 75 to 89 percent of the entire amount 
of money in the business, it therefore becomes impera 
tive that stumpage accounting be modified and change 
to meet the requirements of these changed conditions an 
be placed in harmony with the best commercial customs 

There are two methods of marketing yellow pin: 
stumpage. First, by selling the stumpage or timber an 
land as a unit. Second, converting the stumpage int 
lumber and marketing the lumber. In the first metho 
of selling stumpage it is comparatively easy to determin: 
market conditions at any given period. The marke 
price of stumpage never declines. Any change in valu: 
of stumpage, when transfers are made, is on a high 
basis. This constantly advancing price of stumpag: 
fairly reflects the law of supply and demand. The supp! 
of raw material may be represented by a constant! 
contracting circle, and the annual consumption of yellow 
pine lumber by a constantly expanding circle. 

Stumpage values are firm and are not subject to th 
fluctuations caused by the varying factors of supply an: 
demand to which an annual crop production is subject 
It is safe, therefore, for purposes of calculation to us 
as a basis of stumpage cost the minimum figure of $3.5 
a thousand feet. 

Selling Stumpage. 


The second method of selling yellow pine stumpage, t 
convert the stumpage into lumber, presents many dif 
ficulties in determining the price at which the stumpag: 
should be charged to our lumber account. Saw mi 
operators are interested in both methods of selli: 
stumpage. The sale of stumpage in bulk establishes tl 
market value of the stumpage that the operator is car 
rying for future use and determines the inventory pric: 
at which we must carry our stumpage investment. W 
are vitally interested in the second method of selli: 
stumpage, that is, by converting stumpage into lumber 
Before adopting any system of accounting it is necessar 
to know what the accounting is to determine. Consider 
ing accounting as applied to the sale of stumpage con 
verted into lumber, the fact to be determined should ly 
the price at which the stumpage should be taken int 
lumber cost statements. From an investor's standpoint 
no business is worthy of confidence unless it can produc: 
an income on the amount invested in addition to pro 
viding for all depreciations. A correct method of a: 
counting in the manufacturing business must eliminat« 
speculation in future value of its raw material. A 
carrying charges must be absorbed within the year fo 
which the charges are assessed. The use of mon 
loaned on acceptuble security, without engaging in busi 
ness or assuming any of the risks incident thereto, in th: 
localities in which our investments are made, will yield a 
return of at least 6 percent. Money invested in trade o: 
a manufacturing business must produce 6 percent for 
money rentals before any income accrues that may li 
considered business profit. To illustrate: Consider a: 
investor with $2,850,000 cash in hand, who has absorbed 
the general accepted public opinion that the lumber 
manufacturing business is extremely profitable, and who 
desires to participate in the enormous profits of th 
business, would find his investments as a minimum about 
as follows: 

600,000,000 feet yellow pine stumpage at $3.50 a 

GEE RL, |. ue ga a nme Ska A a While eae MR $2,100,000 
Saw mills, dry kilns, planing mills, warehouses, 

buildings, railroads, logging equipment etc.... 600,00 
Lumber, merchandise and accounts.............. 150,000 


DE snnbtdeeebesdddbueetcceansidcakendewaia “$2,850, 00 ) 
Method of Accounting. 


Under a correct method of acédounting considering 
40,000,000 capacity, the above investment would have te 
charge lumber cost account for stumpage used during the 
first year $9.48% for the stumpage in the tree before an) 
profit could accrue from the manufacturing operatior 
ed pete to table No. 1 you will note the account fr 
detail. 

The mill cut, 40,000,000 feet at $3.50 a thousand, wor 
amount to $140,000. We have an investment in plant 
railroads, logging equipment ete. of $600,000, which for a 
period of fifteen years, the life of the plant, at a 
40,000,000-foot annual capacity would require an annu 
depreciation of $40,000 to retire the plant account duri 
the life of the operation. We assume that taxes w 
amount to 1 percent of $28,500, that the investment 
worth 6 percent or $171,000, a total cost of stumpa 
consumed $379,500, or $9.48% a thousand feet. 

This table will show that stumpage in the second 
third and succeeding years may be sold at a lower pri 
per thousand feet than for the first year, as the fir 
year carries a greater portion of the burden. If th 
operations for a year are only to carry the raw materi: 
consumed within the year And carrying charges for t! 
timber not cut are to be set up and added to a timl: 
investment account, we depart from a_ conservati 
manufacturing proposition and enter the field of spect 
lation as to the future value of timber sold in bulk. 

To determine the error of this method of accounting 
is only necessary to consider the stumpage investm« 
account worked out under the plan as the proposed tern 
of sale of the amount of stumpage involved. Any 0: 
owning this amount of stumpage, who was willing | 
sell same for $3.50 a thousand feet, and was willing ‘° 
be paid for the timber as cut, namely, $140,000 annually, 
would require that the interest be paid in full, ser 
annually, for the elapsed time. A principle or syst: 
that is not good commercial practice as between indi- 
viduals can not be commended for use between t 
departments of a business enterprise and we must co 
clude that table No. 2 illustrating this method is not tie 
proper method of accounting for a manufacturing bu 
ness. You will note that in table No. 2 there is 
dividend or interest charged on the capital or investment 
other than stumpage investment—the stumpage inves! 
ment account being set up on the first of each year w 
the interest accruing on that account during the prece: 
ing year. The first year we charged 40,000,000 feet 
$3.50 a thousand, amounting to $140,000; deducting t!' 
amount from $2,100,000, stumpage investment, to which 
add $117,600 interest on the deferred stumpage, maki's 
the investment January 1, 1910, $2,077,600. Interest '5 
charged on $140,000, the amount of stumpage consumed 
within the year at the average time of one-half ye’. 
$4,200; depreciation charge of $40,000 is made the same 
as in table No. 1; taxes also on the same basis. No 
provisions for dividend or interest on investment otlier 
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than the stumpage, maine a total cost of the 40,000,000 
feet $212,700, or $3.31%. To bring table No. 2 to the 6 
percent basis, that is, providing for a 6 percent return on 
ithe capital invested in the ‘plants, lumber and accounts, 
it would increase the total cost of 40,000,000 stumpage by 
$45,000, making total cost a thousand feet $6.43% for the 
first year, with an increasing cost for each year there- 
after, 

The average price received by the manufacturer today 
will not exceed $14, from which must be deducted the 
ost of labor and supplies amounting to $7 or $8, on this 
basis lumber now being manufactured is not yielding the 
cost of production. The present prices of lumber do not 
justify an investment in stumpage to exceed $1.85 a 
thousand feet. Lumber values must be advanced sharply. 

A careful analysis of the tables will show that with stump- 
ive at $3.50, lumber must stand a stumpage cost charge of 
9.48%. On a proper basis of accounting our product 
must yield cost or we must either write out as loss a 
ery large portion of our investment in stumpage or sell 
uur stumpage as stumpage instead of converting it into 
lumber, 

At the conelusion of his brief but meaty paper, 
\Ir. MeLeod invited questions, but none were offered. 
rhe discussion of this paper was, however, on mo- 

on, made the opening order of business at the after- 

jon session, as a suitable introduction to the sym- 
posium on general trade conditions. 

Kdward Hines moved that all the papers be printed 
ud a sufficient number of copies be supplied the com- 

ttee at Washington for distribution to senators 

id representatives. Carried. 

Secretary Smith announced that the chairman of 

e committee on grades had wired his inability to 

present, but that Phil S. Gardener would act as 
airman and other members were present. The re- 
rt would be brought in the following day, including 

y late additions to the preliminary report which 

d already been distributed. 

lhe committee on resolutions was announced as fol 

j. A. Freeman, Arkansas. 

W. DL. Harrigan, Alabama. 

«. J. Thompson, Mississippi. 

\. Lb. Stillwell, Georgia. 

|. L. Thompson, Texas. 

11. Hl. Wheless, Louisiana. 

!. B. White, Missouri. 

\. N. Brakey, Florida. 

lhe secretary then read an invitation from Presi 

ut George M. Lee, of the Contractors’ and Dealers’ 
xchange, to visit the Exchange rooms, and from the 

of Mobile to participate in a deer hunt and elam 

e on the 22d and 23d, for which special train serv- 

had been provided. The morning session then ad 
rned. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

lhe ehair announced the first order of business 
vould be the discussion of Mr. MeLeod’s paper, read 

the morning session; but before this discussion 
cyan, Capt. J. B. White asked for five minutes of 
time of the convention in order to read a por- 
of the address of Judge E. HU. Gary, delivered 
at the reeent annual meeting of the Illinois Steel 
Corporation, which he thought applied very closely 
he yellow pine manufacturers in their discussion 
ft what might or might not be done without violat- 
ing the present antitrust laws. 
order to start the discussion of Mr. McLeod’s 
viper, Mr. White said: 


was mentioned to me at noon today,-and I had to 


ackuowledge that it was true, that on the showing of these 
fig s the fellow that has only two or three years’ stumpage 
has the Vest of us and can sell his stumpage cheaper than 
we can who have to continue in business for fifteen years, 


and can sell at a lower price at the present time. 

\Mir. MeLeod—There is no question but what the saw mill 
Operator with comparatively small stumpage holding can 
sell his stumpage to his saw mill and make a profit at much 
vrices than the man who has a fifteen years’ supply. 


Bul the man who owns the larger amount has only two ways 
of ling it. He can sell it as a unit to someone else for 
manufacture or he can manufacture the stumpage and sell 
it lumber. He should get the same price for it in either 
wi 

he has that amount of stumpage it is worth the price 
t! t will sell at in exchange for money or for property 
an e is justified in setting up on his books an inventory 
on at basis; and as an investment proposition he must 


carrying charges on his investment whether it be for 
years or for fifteen years, just as long as he depends 
on ling his stumpage through converting it into lumber. 
If desires to sell it in bulk then he is speculating in yel- 
lo ‘ine stumpage, and that proposition is quite a different 
on . 


McLeod called the attention of the chair to 


th faet that in the room was a gentleman connected 


W the investment department of one of the large 
St. Louis banks and thought that if the members 
pr-ent desired to hear the views on the subject from 


an invester’s standpoint they could do no better than 
to call on E, BF. Laekey, of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
( pany, of St. Louis. 


Speculation Should Be Eliminated. 

Lackey was thereupon called upon and_ re- 
sponded in telling a eouple of stories which illus- 
trted the points which he wished to make, but 

ll can not be here reproduced. He stated that an 
nation had been given to him coming down on 
train that he might be called upon to say some- 
ig on this subject and he had then felt no trepida- 

because he supposed that his experience as a 
‘ker and lawyer, in appearing before public bodies, 
uld serve him in good stead in coming before an 
hence of plain lumbermen who, presumably, were 
accustomed to public speaking. His views upon 
S subject, however, he indicated, had undergone 
‘siderable amendment since he had been an attend- 
“ut at the morning session and had heard the remarks 
°! those present. In fact, he said, he had concluded 
‘hat of all the industries with which he had been 
brought in contact, the lumbermen knew the most 
about the proper methods of running their business, 
and put into practice the least of what they knew 
"pon the subject. This point was greeted with 
laughter and applause by the lumbermen present as 


th 


Cy 


a hit which they seemed to be ready to acknowledge 
as well deserved. 

The speaker went on to state that during the last 
year he had bought bonds from a couple of strong 
lumber companies and had had a great deal of talk 
with those interested in these companies, regarding 
the financial side 01 such enterprises, and had heard 
a great deal of such talk. at the present meeting, but 
it was a different line of talk from that which these 
companies gave him when they were selling him 
bonds. This was merely a joke, however, as the 
speaker admitted later in his remarks, 

Speaking in a more serious vein, Mr. Lackey said 
he had examined Mr. McLeod’s figures carefully and 
could not find a flaw in them. When Mr. McLeod 
first stated the conclusions that he had arrived .at 
in these tables the speaker thought that the figures 
by which he had reached the conclusions must be 
wrong, inasmuch as these figures seem to convict 
lumbermen of poor business judgment in selling their 
lumber at present prices, but after having gone over 
them, he concluded that they were correct, providing the 
speculative feature was eliminated from the business. 
The lumber people, he said, have been growing rich 
fast and have been making a great deal of money, 
not because they have been manufacturers but because 
they have been speculators in the raw materials of 
their industry. They could not buy stumpage at 
present prices and manufacture it into lumber and 
make money at it. In no other line of manufacture 
would the manufacturer expect to have to supply 
himself with raw material for the operation of his 
factory tor fifteen years in order to lay out a work- 
ing plan on which he could show profit. If the 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Company, for instance, should 
endeavor to provide itself at present with a stock of 
leather which would supply its needs for the next 
fifteen years, the inevitable result would be bank- 
ruptey, unless it secured a larger margin of profits 
than it has on its manufactured product. 


Advance in Lumber Values. 


Now, one gentieman said to me that we can count on an 
advance in timber values just as surely as we can count on 
anything in the future. That may be true, but you can not 
raise money on it. As a matterot fact you can not count on 
anything in the future as a certainty. You need not think 
that because stumpage has increased from 124% cents, or 
thereabouts, to $3.50 a thousand, as | understand was stated 
here this morning, it always is going to increase that way. 
1 believe, as you do, that stumpage is going to increase in 
value, but not to the extent of making it possible for you 
now, at $3.50, to cut up timber and sell it at $1.85, depend- 
ing upon your future stumpage increase to make up the 
loss. In doing that you are just like the bulls in a stock 
market who think that the higher the market goes the 
higher it is going to go in the future. I have not had much 
experience in that direction, having been interested in bank- 
ing only for about eight or ten years, but our faith in the 
future of stocks has been broken twice within that period. 
You still find the same people who have passed through those 
periods and who stay out of the market when stocks are 
ow, coming in when they increase in price and expecting 
them to continue to increase. 


The speaker then referred briefly to other materials 
that are coming into the market, such as cement, and 
that it would not be out of line with the inventive 
achievements of the past, if building materials should 
soon be manufactured out of some new and now un- 
considered product which would entirely replace lum- 
ber as a building material. If this should happen, 
it would be no more strange than some of the in- 
ventive achievements of the few years recently past. 

Taking up another phase of the subject, the speaker 
said that the lumberman establishing a new milling 
plant and providing it with timber tor fifteen years 
cutting, was probatly not going to do it entirely on 
his own resources, 


The Speculative Feature. 


You are probably going into the market to borrow money 
on this plant and you want to get your plan rid as far as 
possible of the speculative feature and put it on an invest- 
ment basis so that you can come into the market and borrow 
your money upon the same basis with the average successful 
business man with a good and prolitable business. 

What I said at the outset about timber bonds was of 
course of a jocular nature; and inasmuch as I have bought 
all of those bonds that the lumbermen had to sell, I may 
confess | have never bought any other bonds so strong in 
the matter of property security and as a contract obligation 
that paid so high an interest upon the investment and that 
sold so cheaply. It is simply because while the average 
banker has no such close knowledge of lumber conditions 
as have been referred to in this convention, he does know 
that lumber manufacture of itself has not been a profitable 
business. ‘The fact that you have had hitherto to base your 
profit so largely upon the speculative value of your stumpage 
is the reason why you have to pay enormous rates on the 
money that you borrow. I have bonds in my safe that I 
gave a premium for, and that pay 5 percent, and that are 
not as good bonds as the timber bonds that I bought at a 
discount and that pay 6 percent. When you have gotten 
your business on a sounder accounting basis, gotten rid of 
the speculative feature as far as possible, you will then be 
able to come into the market and get money like the busi- 
ness man of whom it is known that he has so organized his 
business that it shows a profit in every department and who 
therefore justifies the banker in concluding that the man 
who conducts such a business is himself internally a success. 


Other members present then spoke, giving their 
views on the conclusion shown in Mr. MeLeod’s table. 
Edward Hines said: 


For some time not only the yellow pine manufacturers 
but other lumber manufacturers as well have been getting 
too rich on paper. ‘They have not fully digested the cost ele- 
ment of their business. There is on thing Mr. McLeod left 
out which, in our own case at least, should have been in- 
cluded, and that is the cost of insurance on timber. We lost 
a considerable amount in recent cyclones, which we had to 
charge off from our timber investment. I think therefore 
that his figures are very conservative and I hope everyone 
here will take those figures home and go over them carefully 
and that it will be a strong inducement to try to arrive at 
some basis of price to meet those figures. 


W. B. Stillwell was then called upon and said: 


Prices and Values. 


I do not know that I can give you 7 particular ideas 
along this line. I believe that Mr. McLeod's figures are 
correct. I am satisfied beyond doubt that the man who is 


today carrying a fifteen years’ supply of timber and selling 
at present prices is wasting his principal. I believe that the 
sooner we get our prices to agree with the value of our 
stumpage, just that much sooner we will be on solid ground. 
1 should be glad to see this convention openly and above 
board discuss matters in just such a way as the United 
States Steel Corporation wouid take an inventory and decide 
what is the proper price and then hold it in the same way 
that the steel people do. 

Captain White—I do not believe that we can do exactly 
as the steel corporation does. ‘They are a single corporation 
and here there are a hundred corporations, and while | can 
for my own corporation ask $9.18 as stumpage value of tim- 
ber if I want to do so, I do not believe one hundred different 
corporations could get together and do that. If, however, 
we were all a single corporation and wished to do that, we 
could do so, as Judge Gary says we can do. 

Mr. Stillwell—I don’t understand that that is true. I 
understand that the steel manufacturers fix a price and 
whether there is an agreement or not they do not sell below 
the price. 

Captain White—lI understand that the steel corporation 
controls only about 55 percent of the steel product. 

Mr. Stillwell—But they get together with the other 45 
percent and have a dinner and they all understand what the 
price is to be and 100 percent of them ask it. 

Captain White—Maybe they do. I guess that that is 
right. [Laughter and applause.] 

C. D. Johnson was called upon by the chair to 
expréss his views on the subject and said: 

It seems to me that about the only mistake we have been 
making is that we have been selling lumber at $9.48 instead 
of selling our stumpage for that price. [Applause.] I had 
occasion to go into these figures pretty thoroughly and I 
have satisfied myself that the figures are correct. If any 
man thinks they are not correct let him figure on going on 
the market and buying his timber and paying present prices 
upon it to see where he comes out; or we may assume men 
acquiring a suitable supply of timber by using their credit 
in order to buy the timber and then, borrowing the necessary 
capital to put up a plant and the operating expenses for a 
year and then borrowing $150,000 to pay for the lumber 
stock on hand, the merchandise. Now, on the money they 
have borrowed for their timber and plant and merchandise 
investment they must pay the going charge of interest. 
Should you not have the same interest on your money that 
you invest in your business’ What is the difference in that 
proposition whether you borrow the money from the banker 
or whether you put it up yourself? Ought not your own money 
to be worth 6 percent invested in a business that has so 
much trouble and detail as the lumber business? 

We have been going on the theory that stumpage would 
continually advance in price and that is the only reason 
that we have been contenting ourselves with the present 
market price of lumber. Whether the advance in stumpage 
will continue is problematical. It is a question that none 
of us is able to answer. 

Then, even if you protest that the price of stumpage has 
got to go up, you have got io get the money out of this 
stumpage that you are cutting new. We have been selling 
our lumber in carload lots at a lower price than we would 
sell the timber to a man who would take 600,000,000 feet of 
it in one purchase. We have been selling our lumber on a 
stumpage basis of $1.85 a thousand and you can not buy 
desirable tracts of timber for less than $3 and $3.50 and in 
some cases $4. Now, if you do not understand these figures 
I would suggest you take them home and place them before 
your accounting department and have them go into them, and 
I think you will find that these are the prices you have got 
to get to give you 6 percent on your investment. 


Lumbermen’s Profits. 


Mr. Stillwell stated that one of the troubles was 
that the whole covntry, including the federal gov- 
ernment itself, had been looking upon the lumber 
business as a money-making business. He stated that 
in the celebrated 2-cent rate cases, when he was put 
upon the stand, the first question which the attorney 
for the other side asked him was, whether the lumber- 
men of the south were not, as a whole, a prosperous 
class of people, the most prosperous class of people 
in the country. He said his answer to that, and it 
would be the same now, was, that whoever stated that 
stated an untruth. Mr. Stillwell believed that the 
lumbermen throughout the United States, and par- 
ticularly in the south, got less profit from the money 
and labor investment than any manufacturer in any 
other line of industry in the universe. 

H. H. Wheless stated that the chief difficulty in 
this matter appeared to lie in the failure to discrim- 
inate between the two branches of the lumber manu- 
facturing business, the part of the lumber manu- 
facturer as a holder and owner of timber, and his 
part as a manufacturer of it. It had been true in 
the past, and still is true, that many manufacturers 
thought they were making money when, as a matter 
of fact, they were transferring interest from one 
pocket to another. He thought that many lumbermen 
had already had some appreciation of the facts which 
Mr. McLeod had shown in his tabulation but that 
they were not ready to face them in a practical way. 
Instead, the disposition had been to ignore these 
facts as theoretical and to go out and boast of the 
money which the lumbermen were making, whereas 
if the matter had been gone into thoroughly on these 
lines they would have had much less reason to boast 
in that direction. Mr. Wheless thought there had 
been no subject before lumbermen for discussion at 
any recent time that had near the importance in the 
practical conduct of the busines which this subject 
had. 

Attitude of Cypress Manufacturers. 

John A. Bruce, of the Owl Bayou Lumber Company, 
Strado, La., was called upon by the chair to indicate 
what the attitude of the cypress manufacturers was 
upon this position. He stated that while the cypress 
manufacturers were familiar with the general proposi- 
tion, he was not prepared to go into it at any length 
at the present time. His views upon the subject 
coincided very closely with those of previous speak- 
ers and should he attempt to speak at length upon 
the subject his utterances would very likely dupli- 
cate what they had already said. 

J. A. Freeman—I think there is one thing we might well, 
perhaps, have our attention called to. This is not a new 
subject, the value of stumpage; we have been appealed to 
a great many times by our strongest men to look upon our 
stumpage with greater favor. Mr. Long has ably @ontended 
for higher values for stumpage; and a few of our ultra- 
conservatives have criticized him for that position and 
thought he ought not say anything about stumpage values— 
that it was merely stirring up a hornet’s nest. Never before, 
however, has this subject come before us in as formidable 
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a way as it has come up now. We certainly owe to Mr. 
McLeod for the preparation of these tables a very large 
debt of gratitude and we most of us when the thing is actu- 
ally figured out to us can see it a little better than when 
it is talked about merely in abstract terms. There cer- 
tainly can be no question about the correctness of these 
figures; you can submit them to any expert accountant and 
he will tell you they are exactly correct. 

Now, it would be a step farther to express our confidence 
in his figures and stop right there, but it involves more than 
that to give any substantial value to these figures after all. 
Unless we can put them in some sort of concrete action 
they are not much more than interesting figures to us. If 
we can by any concrete effort get it inte our heads that 
these are the actual costs of stumpage at saw mill to be 
manufactured into lumber it will have some effect in the 
desired direction. 

Mr. Freeman then made some remarks in regard 
to lumber values and what, in his judgment, the as- 
sociation ought to be allowed to do in the way of 
expressing its opinion as to what values should be. 


Method of Accounting. 

J. L. Thompson—lIt seems to me that these figures should 
suggest to us, to follow them out, that the least action that 
we could take in regard to them would be for all of us to 
come to one decision of using the same method of account- 
ing. Now. as has been said, there are probably 100 corpora- 
tions represented here and not two of them are using the 
same method of classifying their accounts. 

In order to illustrate this point Mr. Thompson said 
that along about the first of the year, when he was 
figuring on how to handle the losses of the last year 
so as not to involve himself in trouble with his 
banker, he conceived the idea of reinventory of tim- 
ber possessions. In this connection he called up three 
or four brother manufacturers to see what they pro- 
posed to do in this direction and discovered that they 
were all using different methods in this matter and 
that some of them were still carrying their timber 
on a current inventory of $2.75, while he was think- 
ing of raising the inventory of $3.50 which he already 
had. Mr. Thompson made the point that while these 
different methods of accounting might all come out 
to the same general result in the end, one system 
charging various items to manufacturing cost, which 
the other charged to stumpage, the result in the finan- 
cial statement which would be made to the banks 
would be widely varying prices on the stumpage in- 
ventory which might, perhaps, be difficult for the 
banks to understand. 

Mr. Thompson stated, being a young man, that he 
could not remember very far back in the lumber man- 
ufacturing business of Texas, but reviewed his own 
recollection of lumber manufacture between Houston 
and Shreveport, on the Houston East & West Texas 
railroad he could not remember any lumber manu- 
facturer who had cut out and retired from business 
along that line, who went away with any money in 
his pocket. Some of them, he said, who sold out their 
timber holdings before they were entirely manufac- 
tured, got away with some money, but no one who 
cut out completely the timber holdings made any 
money by the operation. The same thing, he said, 
was true on the road north from Beaumont, which 
was one of the best timber sections of Texas. Owners 
o. timber who sold it out in blocks got their money 
out of the deal, but those who cut out completely 
with their saw mills did not make any money. 


Salesmanship. 

The idea which George Pope contributed to the 
discussion was that there should be more emphasis 
made at the convention meetings on the qualities 
of salesmanship. The questions of stumpage values 
and manufacturing methods had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed, but the fact had not been adequately recog- 
nized in the meetings of the conventions that the 
successful lumber manufacturer must be successful 
largely by his qualities as a merchant in the disposal 
of his product. Many lumbermen had very thoroughly 
organized sales departments while others did not, 
and many small manufacturers who got only a small 
percentage of some certain product did not feel called 
upon to make any strenuous effort to get a good price 
for what they might have of it; and yet these small 
lots when gathered together by the wholesalers had 
a very depressing influence upon the market as a 
whole for that particular item of the list. To illus- 
trate this point Mr. Pope read a letter offering a car- 
load of yellow pine timber on a basis of $16, f. 0. b. 
Chicago, for timber 4x6 up to 10x12 and up to 26 
feet long. The letter which he read was addressed 
to the Chicago office of a lumber company which did 
ro lumber business in Chicago and maintained an 
office there only for financial purposes. It evidently 
had been sent out generally to miscellaneous names 
under the head of ‘‘Chieago’’ in the lumber reference 
books. The sender of that letter, Mr. Pope said, had 
no knowledge of lumber merchandising. The associa- 
tion should begin an educative campaign in this di- 
rection which should not be confined to its members 
but in this direction should be of assistance to all 
manufacturers, whether members of the association 
or not. 

Mr. Wheless suggested that some objection had 
already been made in his hearing to the manner of 
charging depreciation of plant into the cost of stump- 
age delivered at the mill. He stated that where it 
did not seem desirable to do this, it should be charged 
to manufacturing cost and yet produce the same figure 
for manufactured cost of lumber. The main thing, of 
course, was to see that it was taken care of some- 
where, and not entirely overlooked in figuring the 
eurrent cost of manufacturing lumber. 

A. J. Neimeyer—I am heartily in favor of those figures; 
they are all right. I am, however, a great deal like Mr. 
Freeman; I would like to know how many these figures ap- 
peal to. Can not we get an expression whether they agree 
with the figures or not? If we agree with them we are 
mighty poor business men if we sell for $1.85 what costs 
us $3.50. If I am thoroughly convinced that this cost of 


$9.48 for stumpage is correct I have got to get it or shut 
my mill down. 
An Illustrative Experience. 

Capt. J. B. White—I think | could tell a story that would 
illustrated the kind of fellows we are and really what is 
the matter with us. Now, we as manufacturers, it has been 
thoroughly proven, are not making any money. I started 


* out as a manufacturer, a young man, thirty-five years ago, 


by buying logs. 1 bought the logs as | went along and sawed 
them up and made $2,000 or $3,000 a year, cutting them 
up on a circular mill, cutting about 10,000 feet a day. Then 
1 added a shingle mill, and bought shingle bolts, and made 
shingles, but the most I ever made was $4,000 in one year, 
running that local mill. Then 1 ran in debt, 1 am ashamed 
to state, because the fellows who knew me back there said 
I was a pretty good fellow to take charge of the proposition, 
and I had always paid them my notes when they were due. 
I ran in debt to the extent of $83,333.33. It was a $500,000 
roposition, and I had just one-sixth of it, and I did not 
ave any money except that little mill, and I did not put 
that in, but ran in debt for the whole business. For ten 
years we never declared a dividend, and you can figure out 
tor yourself what I was in debt at the end of the ten years. 
I tried to trade off my interest in the business for 320 acres 
of land in Dakota, and they would not do it. The reason, 
they said, that they would not do it was because they could 
not get oe! other fellow to stay there and take care of the 
business, the way it looked then. Then in 1893, or ’94, or 
what year was it that they were selling dimensions for about 
$10 in Kansas City? [Someone corrected Mr. White by stat- 
ing that it was in 1897, and that it sold for $9.50.) 

Captain White—Well, at that time you were getting only 
about $8 or $9 for the stuff at the mill, and in some cases 
less. Your stumpage ran about 15 cents; now add your in- 
crease of stumpage, and say it makes the cost $11.55; then 
you have to add at least $1.50 for the increased cost of labor 
and supplies; no one says that it costs less than that, and 
some say that it costs up to $2. That makes a total of 
$12.85, or practically $13, as built up on what you were 
getting back at that time. Now, we get into the influence of 
this gentleman from St. Louis who has addressed us, and 
we talk things over to him and get him to loan us a lot of 
money, and we agree to pay him his 6 percent interest semi- 
annually, and thus we go into partnership with him in the 
manufacture of lumber. 

Captain White said that this condition reminded 
him of the story of the negro boy up in Louisiana 
who went out hunting with a white boy who did not 
have any gun, and so he made the proposition of the 
trip to the negro boy, suggesting that the darkey bor- 
row his father’s gun, and they would go hunting ‘‘in 
cahoots.’’ So they went out and were fairly suc- 
cessful; killed a rabbit, a ’possum and some squirrels, 
and, coming back to the darkey’s cabin, the white 
boy handed the gun over to his partner in the deal, 
and cheerfully went off whistling, carrying the game 
with him. The old man came out and asked his 
boy about the proposition and their success on the 
hunting trip, and asked where the game was. Being 
informed, he said: ‘‘But what did you get out of 
it?’’ The darkey boy rephed: ‘‘I ’spose I got the 
eahoots.’’ That was what Mr. White said the lum- 
ber manufacturers were getting out of their operation 
of the saw mills on borrowed money. The lender of 
the money was getting 6 percent and the lumberman 
was getting the ‘‘cahoots.’’ 

H. H. Cust suggested the propriety of sending these 
figures out broadeast to the manufacturers, and send- 
ing along also an appropriately drawn blank for the 
figuring up of the items of cost, giving the individual 
manufacturer a correct standard to work to in making 
up the figures. He might have some of the figures 
incorrect, but with such a guide to go by, he would 
be apt to be nearer right than otherwise he might. 


Original Cost of Stumpage. 


N. W. McLeod, in summarizing the discussion, at 
the close, called attention to the facet that the main 
think to do was to impress upon the individual manu- 
facturers the accuracy of the original cost items of 
his lumber stumpage laid down at the mill, as shown 
in the tables he had presented. If the manufac- 
turer understood that these were the basic prices, 
the influence upon lumber values would be felt re- 
gardless of any concerted action in that direction; the 
individual manufacturer understanding that the cost 
was $9.48 for his stumpage, would not manufacture it 
at a price which did not yield that return upon it, 
knowing that he was actually losing money by the 
operation. Either he would ask the price and get it, 
or he would cease to operate. The important thing, 
therefore, in the speaker’s opinion, was to educate 
the individual manufacturer up to this point, and to 
make him understand that it was something which he 
could not get away from or get around. When this 
was understood, the matter of price cutting to a point 
below the actual cost of production would be largely 
done away with, and would be done away with much 
more effectually than by any effort in that direetion 
along other lines. Mr. McLeod invited everyone to 
analyze the figures, and to criticise them as_ thor- 
oughly as might be, or to submit them to any account- 
ant for verification. The main thing was to give them 
attention, and to check them and to approve them. 
If they are right, the business should hereafter be 
conducted along the lines which they suggest. If 
they are wrong, proof should be given, and their in- 
accuracy could be easily demonstrated; they should 
not be ignored, however, the speaker contended, with- 
out first having been disproved, and he welcomed 
criticism or correspondence with anyone interested in 
pursuing the subject further. 

Mr. McLeod then stated that in closing there was 
then one point he desired to emphasize. There was 
great discrepancy with regard to values at which the 
present holders of stumpage had originally acquired 
it. Some had acquired stumpage as low as 15 cents 
a thousand, while others present, to his knowledge, 
had paid as high as $5 a thousand. Even had $20 
a thousand been paid for stumpage, its value at the 
present time would be no more than it could bé sold 
for one the open market, and the same, of course, 
applied to stumpage which had been’ purchased at the 
low figures of several years ago. It should. be re- 
inventoried at the present time, at its present value, 


in order to come under the investment basis on which 
the tables were computed. 

This concluded the discussion of Mr. McLeod’s 
paper, and J. O. Elmer, secretary of the National 
Exporters’ Association, of Mobile, was introduced and 
spoke briefly to the convention regarding ‘the work 
whieh his association has been doing in the reclassifi- 
cation of the export grades of lumber, including yel- 
low pine. Mr. Elmer stated that there seemed to have 
gone out an impression among yellow pine manufac- 
turers that the former grades of export lumber were 
to be revised and otherwise disturbed. It was not 
the intention of the association to change the ex 
isting grades in any way, but merely more closely to 
define them. Mr. Elmer asked the coéperation of the 
lumber manufacturers in the work that the lumber 
exporters were doing in this direction and stated that 
many manufacturers who were interested in the export 
business were members of the export association, and 
tue manufacturers were also represented on the ex 
port classification committee which had the matter 
in charge. 

The chair announced that the discussion in the aft 
ernoon had not followed the lines of the program, 
which had indicated a discussion upon general trad 
conditions. The chair believed, however, that thi 
subjeet which the program indicated would not have 
been any more interesting nor helpful than the trend 
which the discussion had taken in following the lines 
of Mr. MeLeod’s able paper of the morning; and h¢ 
suggested that inasmuch as ample time would be 
offered at the forenoon session of the following day 
to take up the subject of ‘‘General Trade Condi 
tions,’’ it might be in order at this time, as it was 
nearly 5 o’elock, to adjourn the session and to post 
pone other business for the session of the following 
day. 

This met with the approval of the convention 
which therupon was adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

At the opening of the session Secretary Smith read 
a telegram from the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation of the United States, in session at Louisville, 
Ky., conveying greetings to the yellow pine manufae 
turers and assuring them of the solidarity of thei: 
mutual interests. 

He also read a telegram from S. H. Fullerton, from 
Leesville, La., regretting his inability to be present 
at the second day’s session of the meeting and going 
on to say: 

I hope that the manufacturers may realize that they are 
the responsible parties and that on their action depends the 
price at which their product sells. Get the grades right 
and prices will take care of themselves. 

The chair announced that the paper which was to 
have been read at the forenoon session of the previous 
day had in the meantime arrived, having been mis 
addressed to the St. Chafles hotel, and would be read 
by the seeretary. 

The very able paper of Judge Garwood, of Houston, 
Tex., was then read by the secretary. 

Report of the Committee on Grades. 

The report of the committee on grades was then 
offered and was placed before the members present in 
a convenient parallel form, both the old and the new 
reading being placed side by side upon the same page. 
Many of the changes were merely minor ones, to 
clarify the meaning of the rules, correction of punctu 
ation and minor changes. Probably the most impor 
tant amendment to the report of the committee which 
was made from the floor of the convention was one 
reducing the width of stock dressed on both edges 
from 12-inch boards from 1114 to 11% inches, thus 
alowing *4 inch instead of % inch for the dressing 


ot the edges. A later amendment made this sam: 
apply to the dressing on two edges of 2-ineh and 


thieker dimensions in 12-inch widths. 

In flooring, to the previous grades of A, B, ©, and 
D, the committee recommended the addition of econ 
mon flooring, to consist of a mixture of © and !) 
grades, being a combined grade with no provision 
as to the proportion of the mixture. In adding t! 
grade of No. 1 common to the grade of edge graine| 
the graue of D edge grain was dropped in order nel 
to have too many grades in this particular kind of 
flooring. 

The printed recommendations of the committee : 
tempted to define B and © easing or base, but as 
amendment to the preliminary report as printed, | 
committee recommended that B and © easing or ba 
should consist of such stock as could be worked fro) 
B or © finish strips respectively. 

In Byrkit lath the association, upon motion, adopt 
the jointed pattern in preference to the tongue a 
groove as the standard style or pattern. 

The matter of division of grades and list prices 
molding, having been brought up before the « 
vention on a letter from the chairman of the co 
mittee on grades, upon motion this matter was 
ferred back to the committee, with instruetions 
make the revision in the catalog prices and gra 
with the understanding that the manufacturer wo || 
make the trade discount what he chose on the ba 
price. 

Secretary Smith stated that the committee had a: 
submitted a sketeh for the size of bead on ba ' 
siding. The sketch showed a size of % inch over °'! 
and an opening between the beads of %& ineh «| 
depth of 7-32 inch, and shoulder of 1-32 ineh, tis 
sketch to go into the back of the book with oth: 


standard patterns. 


In the discussion of the matter of adding a grave 
of No. 1 flooring, edge grain and flat grain, it was 
stated by Secretary Smith that when the grade vl 
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No. 1 common was dropped and C and D grades were 
substituted, the manufacturers east of the Mississippi 
river continued to make the No. 1 common grade, in- 
stead of dividing it into C and D. The No. 1 com- 
mon grade was, therefore, again restored to the stand- 
ard grade in order to provide a grading for manu- 
facturers east of the Mississippi river and at the 
same time the grades of C and D were retained for 
those manufacturers who wished to continue their 
grading along that line, thus providing a standard to 
suit the wishes of all manufacturers. 

In this connection J. B. White inquired if the 
yellow pine manufacturer would not get better prices 
for his flooring if he conformed as closely as _pos- 
sible to the standard grades for white pine flooring. 
After some discussion on this subject it was stated 
by Mr. Niemeyer and by some others that the char- 
acter of the defect in the two woods was radically 
different. 

J. W. White—I have heard that stated before and I have 
manufactured both kinds of lumber, but you can’t state 
the differences. 

J. Neimeyer—-You would not have the clear in the 
lower grades of yellow pine that you would have to in 
white pine. You have got pitch pockets and character of 
the knots is entirely different. 

The Chair—lI think we are digressing from the subject 
under consideration. 

Mr. White—I will withdraw the suggestion, although I 
am glad we brought the subject up. 

John L. Kaul brought up the subject of the allow- 
ance of 15 percent of red heart in the B grade of 
siding. Mr. Kaul took the position that red heart 
was incipient decay of the wood and wouid natu- 
rally decrease its length of life upon a building. In 
this, however, he was not supported by the views of 
other manufacturers present, and Chief Inspector 
Warren, upon being called upon for his experience 
in this matter, stated that the lumber dealer, as a 
rule, preferred 15 percent ,of red heart in the grade 
rather than 15 pereent of fat pine. Mr. Kaul there 
upon asked for an expression from those present as 
to how many of them were actually putting the red 
heart into their B grade. About 60 pereent of those 
present arose, indicating that this was their practice. 
No one present appeared willing to state that any 
serious objection had been made to this method of 
grading on the part of the consumer or dealer. 

The committee on grades in its report retained the 
iwo grades of Byrkit lath, of standard and merchant- 
able, making a slight change in the grading of mar- 
ketable. M. B. Nelson made the point that no one 
was actually shipping two grades of this lath and 
often standard might perhaps be specified in the 
order and the consignee would object that merchant- 
ible and in some cases lower than merchantable had 
heen shipped him. He therefore moved that this mat 
ter be referred back to the committee on grades, with 
instructions to make a single grade on Byrkit lath 
to be known as standard. Inspector Warren, on be- 
ng called upon, stated that he did not know of any 
concern that was making the two grades and Mr. 
Nelson’s motion carried without dissent. 

The change already referred to, adopting jointed 
iiyrkit lath in preference to tongue and groove, was 
made upon motion of J. L. Thompson, after In- 
spector Warren had stated that in his opinion the 
trade would accept the jointed lath on equal terms 
with tongue and groove, inasmuch as a close joint was 
absolutely unessential. 

With the amendments already noted the report of 
the committee on grades was adopted. 

Captain J. B. White then offered the following 
solution: 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to stuay 
question of yellow pine forest conservation and the 

blems involved in the prevention of waste in woods and 

uiils, and to present its report at the semiannual meeting 
the association, to be held in July. 


Chis resolution was referred to the committee on 
olutions. 


dward Hines then offered a resolution as follows: 


Revision of the Tariff on Lumber. 


ViierEAS, We are informed that your body is seriously 
sidering the recommending of taking off the tariff on 
ber, we respectfully urge that, 

ViEREAS, Such action would mean serious and wide- 

‘ad demoralization to all lumber interests, and particu- 

y to those located in all the southern states, 

irst, the manufacturers of lumber have just passed 

ugh a year of most disastrious depression, lowering the 

es of yellow pine lumber 25 to 331-3 percent and affect- 
them more seriously than any other interests in the 
ted States. 

f, therefore, the tariff should now be taken off of lumber 

vould bring about further widespread demoralization and 

alone affect the lumber interests directly, but all busi- 

s Interests throughout the entire south. Such depression 

ue particular line of business must naturally affect other 

‘rests. The lumber industry being the first in the con- 

iption of farm products, first in the volume of tonnage 

nished to railroads and transportation lines in the south, 

' second in the employment of iabor, necessarily such 

ustries must be more or less affected by anything that 

ild so vitally affect the lumber interests. 

WHEREAS, Lumber from Canada, by the cheaper water 

nsportation of an average of $1.75 a thousand to the 
vatest consuming markets of the United States—Chicago, 

troit, Cleveland, Buffalo—as compared with the rail 

ights in the south of an average of from $7 to $10 a 

usand, any further opening in the bringing lumber from 
‘nada must necessarily take from the railroad companies 

! the manufacturers in the south vast amounts of ton- 

xe and markets, and must be seriously felt by both in- 
crests, 

The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, in conven- 
‘ton assembled, representing over 8,000 saw mills in the 
outhern states, do most earnestly request favorable con- 
sideration of this protest; therefore, 

Resolved, That the president and secretary of this asso- 
ciation are hereby instructed to transmit ‘copies of this 
resolution to your body, to all of the members of both the 
house of representatives and senate, requesting support and 
cooperation in preventing the removal or any reduction in 
the rates of duty on lumber. 


J. A. Freeman, chairman of the committee on reso- 


lutions, stated that he would take the liberty of 
bringing before the consideration of the convention, 
at the present time, the resolution offered by Mr. 
White, inasmuch as it involved the appointment of a 
committee, so that the committee might be appointed 
at the present time, instead of the matter being de- 
ferred to the last moments of the convention, at 
which point the regular report of the resolutions 
ccmmittee was usually offered. 

Mr. White then stated that he had in mind the 
offering of another resolution but that he thought, 
perhaps, Mr. Hines might have the same matter in 
mind. Mr. Hines stated that he was just preparing 
to offer a resolution covering the subject to which 
Mr. White referred and Mr. White yielded to Mr. 
Hines. 

The resolution in question moved in effect that the 
chair appoint a committee of five to visit the bankers 
of New Orleans at the noon hour and to enlist their 
influence and activities in the support of the move- 
ment for the retention of the present duty on lumber 
and to take the matter up also with the Board of 
Trade. This motion carried and Mr. Stillwell sug- 
gested the reporting out and adoption of Mr. Hines’ 
previous resolution, so that it could be taken to the 
bankers as representing the sense of the convention 
on the subject. Chairman Freeman stated that he 
was himself about to make this suggestion, and the 
resolution previously offered by Mr. Hines was there- 
fore reported out favorably by Chairman Freeman 
for the committee and was unanimously adopted by 
the members present. 

The chair then announced the appointment of the 
committee contemplated in Mr. Hines’ resolution, to 
visit New Orleans bankers, naming on this committee: 
Edward Hines, chairman; Philip 8. Gardiner, R. H. 
Dowman, W. L. Burton, M. F. Rittenhouse. 

Captain J. B. White then urged the importance of 
every member present constituting himself a com- 
mittee of one to take up the matter with his local 
banker of sending a telegram to the ways and means 
committee at Washington, urging the retention of 
the present lumber tariff. Mr. Hines also spoke in 
favor of the same matter, and upon kis motion the 
question was taken up of having a poll of the mem- 
bers present to see what southern cities were covered 
in this way. Mr. Hines stated that much interest had 
been taken in this movement on the Pacifie coast and 
that bankers at Seattle and Portland and other Pa- 
cific coast cities had already sent telegrams of such 
import and other bodies of that section had already 
taken action in that matter. 

The national legislators from the Pacific coast had in 
response to many telegrams received from their con- 
stituents met in Washington to take united action in this 
matter ‘and the south should interest itself in using 
similar influence with its legislators at Washington. 

Those present at the meeting were then requested to 
arise by rows of seats and state their name and their 
banking town and to indicate in this manner what influ- 
ence would be exerted in accordance with the suggestion 
of the speakers. 

J. B. White asked that a talk by R. S. Kellogg,-of the 
Forest Service, be made the first order of business at 
the afternoon session. Motion carried. 

J. B. White then moved a resolution, asking unanimous 
consent of those present to have the resolution offered 
by Edward Hines, addressed to the ways and means 
committee, sent to every lumber manufacturer in the 
south, with the request that they join in a petition 
along similar lines to Congress, and take up the sub- 
ject with their representatives in Congress. This motion 
‘arried unanimously. 


Lumber Tariff Discussed. 


In the general discussion of the lumber tariff matter 
Mr. Hines said: 


Mr. Defebaugh, proprietor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and his assistant, Mr. Marsh, are in Washington. They 
were to have been here, but at the earnest solicitation of the 
lumbermen have remained in Washington to see what they 
ean do there, with our local committee. I think a vote of 
thanks should be tendered him. 

J. A. Freeman—I want to state further that Mr. Defe 
baugh has given up a very interesting engagement he had 
to go abroad in order to stay in Washington and help out 
the good work there; and I therefore move that a vote of 
thanks be tendered Mr. Defebaugh for his disinterested 
work at this time. 


Carried. 
At the close of the poll of members on the subject 


of enlisting influence of their local bankers, the morning 
session adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Chairman Freeman offered the report of the committee 
on resolutions, as follows: 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


Wuereas, It is stated in many of the daily newspapers 
that the forthcoming report of the house committee on ways 
and means will recommend the reduction, if not the entire 
removal of the present duty on lumber; and 

Wuereas, We firmly believe that very many of our repre- 
sentatives at Washington are not fully informed as to the 
inevitable results which must follow this action, in so far 
as the lumber manufacturing interests of the country are 
concerned, and believing further that the present indif- 
ference of many of our best citizens is due largely to mis- 
information and false statements, which have been so con- 
spicuous a feature of magazine and periodical literature 
during the last few months, in which the entire lumber 
industry in all its ramifications has been assailed and villi- 
fied; be it 

Resolved, That the paper which was presented at this 
meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association by 
Capt. J. B. White, on “Forest Conservation in Yellow 
Pine,” presents in concrete form the exact facts in the 
relation of our industry to the tariff question, and we recom- 
mend that our representatives in Washington be requested 
to secure the publication of all or any portion of this paper 
in the New York or Washington papers. 


It becomes the painful duty of your committee to note 


the passing away of one of our highly esteemed members in 
the person of George W. Robinson, president of the Robinson 
Lumber Company, of Chicora and Moss Point, Miss., who 
died in New York in early November last. We recognize in 
his death the great loss to the southern lumber fraternity 
and desire to record our high appreciation of his useful and 
valued life. 


We desire to express our high appreciation of the able 
and comprehensive paper prepared for our use by Judge 
Garwood, of Houston, Tex., and take this method of assur- 
ing him of our regard and esteem of the value of tne 
learned document he has so kindly favored us with. 

We would record anew our appreciation of the splendid 
efforts of the lumber press in their effort to further the 
interests we hold. 

To the ‘Hotel Grunewald and its genial manager we 
especially extend our thanks for the multitude of courtesies 
extended and shall remember with great pleasure our stay 
at this hostlery. 

We can not speak in too strong terms of the magnificent 
entertainment and attention we have received at the hands 
of all of the local lumbermen and supply and machinery 
houses, both through their committees and personal touch. 


Mr. Freeman said: 

I wish it were possible to give more emphasis than 
we have in this brief report to our estimate of that 
splendid paper of Judge Garwood’s. I do not know but 
that there should be some provision made for its publica- 
tion or general dissemination among our people. I thins 
some of us who have been inclined to be a little weak- 
kneed can gather some inspiration and strength from 
that paper, but we leave it to the convention. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

R. 8. Kellogg, of the Forest Service, had, by motion 
at morning session, been given the top of the afternoon 
program as a special order of business, but had at sug 
gestion of the chair been placed second on the program 
to insure his being heard by those of tardy arrival. 
He was now called upon, and said: 


Address by Forest Service Expert. 


You are very busy at this convention with a great 
many important things to be disposed of and my talk 
should be ‘‘about three minutes,”’ or at least not much 
more than that. 

I simply want to say here on behalf of the Forest 
Service that we are extremely glad, indeed, to see the 
action taken by this association in providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee on conservation of yellow pine, 
in accordance with Capt. White's suggestions. This, 
I think, is an extremely important action and one which 
should lead to far-reaching consequences. If I may be 
allowed to suggest very briefly indeed some of the things 
that it occurs to me such a committee as this could do 
from the standpoint of forest conservation, I would sug- 
gest for its consideration these things: 

One of the first things that you must know as manu- 
facturers of vellow pine is your supply of raw material. 
We have had no census of yellow pine. It will be an 
immense task to get a complete one. It will be possihbie 
perhaps to get an approximate working estimate within 
a reasonable time, if you use what material is now 
available, and supplement that with other material you 
can get. Our statistics of the annual cut of yellow pine, 
while they do not yet include all the yellow pine manu- 
factured, are getting good enough so that we can con- 
sider them fit for use in calculations of this kind. They 
are not absolutely complete, but they are approximately 
so. We know, well enough to work with, how much we 
are cutting each year; we don’t know, well enough to 
work with, how much we have got left to cut. 

Another problem to work with is, what cutting plan it 
will be feasible for you to adopt. 

Another one is the question of the utilization of tim- 
ber and particularly of the kinds of timber that now 
go to waste, as to what new methods can be introduced 
in the working up of these lower grades, perhaps into 
special forms of product, or perhaps the making of them, 
through other processes, into entirely different products 
from lumber. This is as important as any of the ques- 
tions that can be considered by this committee. 

Another question of very great importance is the ques- 
tion of forest fires. A good many people, over the south 
particularly, think that forest fires are necessary, are a 
necessary evil: and a great many people think they do 
practically little or no damage. This is a very consoling 
belief, but the trouble is, it isn’t so. They do immense 
damage, and if you wish to conserve forests one of the 
first things you must do is to eliminate forest fires. It 
has not been done in the past, but it can be done. It 
will be a big problem, but it can be and must be solved. 

Another problem, and this is as serious as any you 
will have, is the question of taxation of forest land and 
cutover land. -I don’t need to dwell upon that, but sim- 
ply to mention it among these serious problems. 

These are the things your committee will find it neces- 
sary to consider very fully. There are other things that 
will come in, but these are necessary. Part of these 
problems can be solved by national action, part by the 
action of the individual states. The fire question, the 
taxation question are purely state questions; you as an 
association, and the Forest Service as a national .forest 
service can agree that certain measures are right to 
protect forests from fire, and to apply taxation. After 
we are agreed it will be very difficult to get them enact- 
ed, but these are problems that must be finally worked 
out in the individual states. 

The problem of statistics is being worked out now 
and can be best worked cut by the national government 
with the assistance of the association, or the other way 
around. 

The question of utilization of the forest, of utilization 
of the material, is up to the individual mill, based al- 
ways on the assumption that a profitable market can be 
found for the product. 

Now, I can offer you, on behalf of the Forest Service, 
its heartiest and its most earnest efforts in solving these 
problems, and I am mighty glad indeed to be able to 
make this kind of an offer to your committee. That is 
what we are there for and we will do all we can to 
help this committee work out these problems, because we 
realize they are problems. 

As a starting point your committee and the Forest Service 
can meet on this fundamental hypothesis: The private for- 
ests will not be conservatively managed unless their products 
bring a price that will make conservative management profit- 
able. You. as business men, can not be expected to handle 
forests conservatively unless you can make a living out of 
them and something over perhans. We can meet on a 
common ground on that assumption, it seems to me, and 
proceed to work out as best we can the various problems 
involved in it. 

I don’t want to take your time further, gentlemen; but, 
as I have said, the Forest Service stands ready to assist 
the committee in working out these problems. 

J. B. White—There is another gentleman here represent- 
ing a department in Washington with which we have some- 
thing to do, and that is the bureau of corporations. W. B. 
Hunter is here and I ask that he be invited to address the 
meeting. One reason, I may say parenthetically, is that I 
want him either to give us a clean bill of health or else put 
the rest of you fellows in jail, one or the other. 

N. W. McLeod—What do you mean by the rest of us 
fellows? 

Mr. White—-I mean that, like Artemus Ward, I am willing 
to sacrifice my first wife’s relatives, so to speak, for the 
geod of the cause. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hunter—It gives me a great deal of pleasure to speak 
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at this time. An investigation by the bureau of corpora- 
tions has been under way for some time, and I presume 
most of the men here have been visited by our agents in 
connection with the inquiry regarding amount of standing 
timber. The field work has been finished for some little 
time. The office work, the tabulation, is now being done, 
and we are now about to take up another phase of the 
work directed by the resolution, and that is on the prices of 
lumber and the cost of manufacture. We have gathered con- 
siderable information as to the prices at which lumber is 
sold on the northeast coast as far inland as Buffalo, but we 
also wish to get figures on f. o. b. mill basis, and also the 
items in the cost of manufacture. We want not only the 
present cost, but the changes during the last few years, that 
we wish to arrive at. In order to accomplish that purpose 
it is necessary to have access to good sets of reports that 
go buck a considerable number of years, and that have car- 
ried information in considerable detail. Our agents will 
visit perhaps most of you before long. At present we have 
two men assigned to that work, and more will soon be as- 
signed. But I wish to explain the purpose of that, and it 
is merely to ascertain the tacts in the industry. We are not 
interested in making a case one way or the other, but simply 
to ascertain the truth and to make that truth public. 

I presume you are familiar with the work done in some 
other industries by the bureau. I don’t know that there 
is anything further 1 can say onthe subject unless you 
wish to ask some questions. 

J. BG. White—I understand that it is mandatory—that 
the senate and house directed you to proceed to get informa- 
tion as to the value and cost of lumber. <A. Yes. 

J. A. Freeman—In your securing of reports as to the 
amount of standing timber, how low down in detail have 
you gone? It has been currently reported that your bureau 
is only taking holdings of a certain amount. 

Mr. Henry—I find a number. have that impression. It is 
a mistaken one. We attempt to secure a separate report of 
every holding over 50,000,000 feet. Below that we didn’t 
attempt to secure a report, because the small holders have 
very poor estimates of their lumber. Our endeavor was to 
secure a report of large holdings, location and name of 
owners. We tabulated these reports by counties, and with 
this statement the agents were sent into a county to secure 
estimates of the remaining timber; so that the final esti- 
mate spoke for all the timber. This field work has been 
finished in certain states—in all the southern states except 
the mountain regions. 

John L, Kaul—What other industries have been treated 
similarly’ <A. Oil, tobacco, steel and cotton and beef. The 
reports on oil and cotton have been published. 

J. B. White—Then the farmer has been investigated only 
along the line of cotton? <A. That related only to cotton 
exchanges, and not to the production of cotton. 

.. W. McLeod—How do you treat the subject of stumpage 
in getting at these costs? That is a very difficult prob- 
lem. ‘I Ne original cost, or the bookkeeping charge, has no 
meaning to us; we want its actual value at the specified 
time. in some instances there will be actual sales spread 
over a number of years; in others it will have to be based 
on the judgment of men in the industry who have been 
Tlamiliar with the conditions. 

Mr. McLeod—lIt.is your purpose, then, to consider the 
stumpage value that figure which you determine to be the 
market value as sold in large tracts? Or do you expect 
to take its value as sold through being converted into lum- 
- ad ? <A. The former, as near as we can approximate that 
igure. 

J. L. Thompson—Do you find any opposition to your 
work among the lumber manufacturers? <A. As a rule the 
lumbermen have met the inquiries cheerfully, and many have 
not only given all the information they had but have done 
everything in a personal way they could, and have gone to 
considerable inconvenience at times, and have taken con- 
siderable of their own time to aid our inquiry. There have 
been a few cases where we have not been so welcome. 

1 am much interested at this time in talking with manu- 
facturers who have good reports and are willing to give us 
access to work them over for this purpose. It will save a 
great deal of time and result in an earlier report. I under- 
stand there are some gentlemen in this association who are 
anxious that this report be made as soon as possible; and 
the more we are aided in this way the earlier we can make 
that report. If any of you wish to aid, let me know the 
nature of your reports. 


M. B. Nelson then offered a report of standard speci- 
fications for bridge and trestle timbers, and explained the 
work thot had been done in endeavoring to secure a 
joint agreement on these specifications with the Main- 
tenance of Way Association and with the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. He believed that the re- 
port as here submitted would now be approved in due 
course by the other bodies. The specifications were as 
follows: 


Standard Specification for Bridge and Trestle Timbers. 
Recommended by the American Society for Testing Materials. 
[To be applied to solid members and not to composite 
members. ] 

GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. 

Except as noted, all timber shall be cut from sound trees 
and sawed standard size; shall be square edged, close 
grained; free from defects such as injurious ring shakes and 
cross grain; unsound or loose knots, knots in groups, decay 
or other defects that will materially impair its strength. 

Standard size of sawed timber—Rough timber when sawed 
to standard size means that they shall not be over one-fourth 
inch scant from actual size specified. For instance, a 12-inch 
timber shall measure not less than 11% by 11% inches. 

Standard dressing of sawed timber—Standard dressing 
means that not more than one-fourth inch shall be allowed 
for dressing each surface. For instance, a 12-inch by 12-inch 
timber after being dressed on four sides shall measure not 
less than 11% by 11% inches. 

STRINGERS. 

No. 1 heart longleaf yellow pine—Longleaf yellow pine 
shall show not less that 85 percent heart on the girth any- 
where in the length of the piece; provided, however, that 
when the maximum amount of sap is shown on either narrow 
face of a stringer, the! average depth of sap shall not exceed 
one-half inch. & 

No. 1 R. R. longleaf and shortleaf yellow pine—Shall be 
square edged, except that it may have one inch wane on 
one corner. Knots shall not exceed in their largest diameter 
one-fourth the width of the face of the stick in which they 
occur, and shall in no case exceed 4 inches. Ring shakes 
shall not extend over one-eighth of the length of the piece. 


CAPS AND SILLS. 

No. 1 heart R. R. longleaf yellow pinge—Shall show 85 
percent heart on each of the four sides, measured across the 
sides anywhere in the length of the piece; to be free from 
knots over two and one-half inches in diameter. 

No. 1 R. R. long and shortleaf yellow pine—Shall be 
square edged with the exception of one-inch wane on one 
corner, or one-half-inch wane on two corners. Knots shall 
not exceed in their largest diameter one-fourth of the width 
of the face of the stick in which they occur, and in no case 
shall exceed 4 inches. Ring shakes shall not extend over 
one-eighth of the length of the piece. 

POSTS. 

No. 1 heart R. R. longleaf yellow pine—Shall show not less 
than 75 percent heart on each of the four sides, measured 
across the sides anywhere in the length of the piece, and to 
be free from knots over 2% inches in diameter. 

No. 1 R. R. long and shortleaf yellow pine—Shall be 








square .edged with the exception of one-inch wane on one 
corner, or one-half-inch wane on two corners. Knots must 
not exceed in their largest diameter one-fourth of the width 
of the face of the stick in which they occur and shall in no 
case exceed 4 inches. Ring shakes shall not extend over 
one-eighth of the length of the piece. 

LONGITUDINAL STRUTS OR GIRTS. 

No. 1 heart R. R. longleaf yellow pine—One face shall 
show all heart; the other face and two sides shall show not 
less than 85 percent heart, measured across the face or sides 
anywhere in the length of the piece, and shall be free from 
any large knots or other defects that will materially affect 
the purpose for which it is intended. 

No. 1 R. R. long and shortleaf yellow pine—Shall be square 
edged and sound and free from large knots or other defects 
that will materially injure its strength. 

LONGITUDINAL EX BRACES, SASH AND SWAY BRACES. 

No. 1 heart R. R. longleaf yellow pine—Shall show not 
less than 80 percent heart on each of two faces and four 
square edges, and shall be free from large knots or other 
defects that will materially injure its strength. 

No. 1 R. R. long and shortleaf yellow pine—Shall be 
square edged and sound and free from large knots or other 
defects that will injure or affect its strength. 

TIES AND GUARD RAILS. 

No. 1 R. R. long and shortleaf yellow pine—wShall be 
square edged and sound. 

No. 1 heart R. R. longleaf pine—Shall show one face all 
heart, the other face and two sides shall show not less than 
75 percent heart, measured across the face or sides anywhere 
in the length of the piece, and shall be free from any large 
knots or other defects that will materially affect the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. 

fhe specitications were adopted. 


Support for the Friendly Retailer. 


M. B. Nelson—In connection with the committee on trade 
relations with the retailer, at our semiannual meeting, we 
passed a recommendation to the committee from the Ameri- 
can lumber conference, but 1 have learned since that some 
of the retail associations have passed only a portion of it, 
and appointed a committee to attend another conference, 
that will be empowered with authority to pledge their asso- 
ciations on whatever lines or code of ethics that can be 
agreed upon. It probably will be necessary for your com 
mittee to attend such a meeting if it is held, and I would 
like to know whether you wish to give us authority to 
pledge the association, at least till the next annual meeting. 


On motion, the committee was given that power. 
A committee on nominations was upon motion ap- 
pointetl, as follows: 


W. D. Harrigan, J. J. White, A. N. Burke. 


M. B. Nelson then referred to division of sentiment 
existing in some retail associations between those who 
were disposed to be fair and friendly with the wholesaler, 
and those not so disposed. He stated that the manufac- 
turers should support their friends among the retailers, 
and particularly by printing upon their order blanks 
and acknowledgments the code of ethics as adopted at 
Minneapolis on June 19. 

J. Neimeyer—Does that cover the discount proposi- 
tion ? 

Mr. Nelson—Yes, sir. ; ee 

Mr. Neimeyer—Has it been adopted by this association? 

Mr. Nelson—yYes, and by a number of the retail asso- 
ciations; and, of course, a good many will have their 
meetings in the next few weeks. The retailers have it very 
prominently in mind, and if the manufacturers give little 
or no attention to it it will add strength to the people we 
have been having trouble with. We have on our side a 
majority of the legitimate retailers, and they are in favor 
of the code that was adopted. Now, it needs the support 
of all the manufacturers to get those retailers that are 
opposed to it to fall in line. — ; 

J. B. White—Mr. Henry is going to call on a_ great 
many of us to get information, of the cost of lumber at 
the mill and the prices we get for it at the mill, and he is 
going to run up against some pretty bad bookkeeping. I am 
proud to be a lumberman, but I am not proud of their 
bookkeeping. He will get our statement and it will show 
our lumber costs so much. Now, a great many haven't 
added anything for depreciation or for interest on their 
capital. So do not forget to charge up these things, as he 
will go back to Washington and tell a bigger story than 
you want him to tell, because you haven't really made 
this money. Charge up interest, depreciation, insurance, re- 
pairs, and when you think you have got everything in— 
a voice—And taxes. 

Another voice—And bad debts. 2. 

Mr. White—Yes, and after you have done that it may 
still show you have made something, and you may think 
you have; but then let him ask you what you have done 
with the money. [Laughter and applause. ] 

A recess was then taken to give chanee for the nomi- 
nating committee and the state caucuses for vice presi- 
dents and directors to do their work. The nominations 
were duly reported and there being no contesting nomi- 
nations the secretary was instructed to cast the ballot 
of the assceiation. The list of officers and directors 
is therefore as follows. The holdover directors being 
listed with the others for the sake of completeness: 

1909—OFFICERS. 

President—H. H. Foster, Malvern, Ark. 

First vice president—Philip S. Gardiner, Laurel, Miss. 

Treasurer—A. J. Neimeyer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary—George K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 

Assistant secretary —W. L. Goodnow, St. Louis, Mo. 


VICE PRESIDENTS. 


F. R. Gilchrist, Laurel, Miss. 

C. W. Greer, Thornton, Ark. 

k. H. Lathrop, Birmingham, Ala. 
A. W. Ranney, Century, Fla. 

J. Hl. Berkshire, Winona, Mo. 

S. D. Woodring, Lake Charles, La. 
H. H. Tift, Tifton, Ga. 

J. Lewis Thompson, Houston, Tex. 


DIRECTORS. 
W. D. Harrigan, Fulton, Ala., one year. 
J. G. MeGowin, Chapman, Ala., two years. 
Peter Vredenburgh, jr., Pine Hill, Ala., two years. 
D. H. Marbury, Marbury, Ala., two years. 
E. L. More, River Falls, Ala., two years. 
J. W. Stevenson, Bay Minette, Ala., two years. 
W. W. Warren, Fisher, La., one year. 
R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo., one year. 
W. C.*bowman, Kansas City, Mo., two years. 
J. W. Martin, Yellow Pine, La., two years. 
H. H. Wheless, Shreveport, La., two years. 
George Lock, Westlake, La., two years. 
George H. Boyd, Atlanta, La., two years. 
S. H. Fullerton, St. Louis, Mo., two years. 
H. E. Sweet, Kansas City, Mo., two years. 
J. B. White, Grandin, Mo., two years. 
J. H. Hahn, Winona, Mo., one year. 
J. J. White, McComb, Miss., one year. 
e. Be. Tore: Quitman, Miss., two years, 
W. E. Guild, Wiggins, Miss., two years. 


H. H. Cust, Arbo, Miss., two years. 

E. S. Peck, Hattiesburg, Miss., two years. 

William Lee, Ellisville, Miss., two years. 

A. W. Miller, Galveston, Tex., one year. 

B. S. Woodhead, Beaumont, Tex., one year. 

W. T. Whitman, Caro, Tex., two years. 

M. L. Womack, jr., Houston, Tex., two years. 
Lb. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga., one year. 

H. M. Graham, Brinson, Ga., two years. 

A. N. Breakey, Bagdad, Fla., one year. 

W. B. Archer, Caryville, Fla., two years. 

J. R. McLane, Pensacola, Fla., two years. 

N. H. Clapp, jr., Warren, Ark., two years. 

A. C. Ramsey, Nashville, Ark., two years. 

I’, H. Hartshorne, Fourche, Ark., two years. 

Cc. C. Gates, Wilmar, Ark., two years. 

W. T. Murray, Fordyce, Ark., two years. 

J. A. Freeman, St. Louis, Mo., two years. 

Cc. D. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo., one year. 

J. E. Crawford, Oklahoma City, Okla., two years. 

John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala., ex-officio at large. 
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The newly reclected president, H. H. Foster, was ealled 
upon for a speech, and said: 


I feel like starting out by saying “Fellow lumbermen.” I 
don’t care what the rest of the world thinks about you, what 
kind of an estimate may be put upon you by press or polli- 
tician, | am mighty proud to be one with you. [Applause.] 
I think any man who has had the distinction of presiding 
over a convention that hus presented so much sound, sub- 
stantial food for reflection, that has handled subjects so 
ably as they have been handled in this convention, and then 
after two days before you as your presiding officer has been 
reélected for another year, does not feel his very heart 
bound into his chroat, is not half a man. [Continued ap- 
plause. ] 

if our worthy secretary will agree to work as hard and 
faithfully during the coming year as he has in the past, and 
let me walk off with the honors of the situation, I will do 
the best I can with the job. [More applause. ] 

Secretary Smith—I will agree to work harder if I am 
reélected. I haven't been reélected yet. | Laughter. ] 

Chairman Edward Hines reported for the committee 
appointed at the morning session to enlist the aid of 
New Orleans bankers in the lumber tariff fight, that a 
number of telegrams had been already forwarded, 

J. B. White moved that a good sized committee be ap 
pointed to attend the tariff commission convention, to be 
held at Indianapolis in the near future. It being stated 
that while the convention would advocate a permanent 
tariff commission discussion of specific tariffs would 
be barred, he said: 

It will be discussed in the corridors. Let us send the 
committee. It is a good place to do some missionary work 

J. A. Freeman—-One of the best things that could happen 
would be to have this whole question taken out us a political 
issue and put into the hands of a nonpartisan tariff! com 
mission. If we had an absolutely nonpartisan treatment 
of the subject from the house of representatives at th 
present time we would have had a better hearing than 
under the present circumstances. 

The Chair—What do you call a good-sized committee 7 

Captain White—A committee of about 200 But that 
might be inconvenient, so I would suggest a committee be 
named of at least five, and that as many more go as can 

The motion carried, but the meeting closed without an 
announcement of the names on the committee, and owing 
to the importance of the committee on conservation ot 
yellow pine the chair also held these appointments for 
further consideration. 

As a closing message, J. B. White read a telegram 
announcing that the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion of the United States, in session at Louisville, had 
unanimously petitioned Congress for a retention of the 
present duty on lumber. 

The convention was duly adjourned, 


VISITORS TO BOGALUSA. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 21.—The excursion to Boga 
lusa today, given by the Great Southern Lumber Com 
pany, was a wonderful success. Off the heavy attendance: 
at the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association meeting 
probably 250 accepted the invitation extended, leaving 
New Orleans at 8 o’clock and being entertained from th: 
hour of their arrival until 3 0’clock by an inspection of 
the wonderful plant at Bogalusa, which has come to |» 
the admiration of the yellow pine saw mill world. 

A delightful banquet was served by the Great Souther: 
Lumber Company at 1 o’clock in the spacious dinin; 
room of the local hotel. Every moment of the tim 
aside from that devoted to a grave consideration of tli 
luncheon was employed by the visitors in an inspection 0! 
the facilities of the plant which is now turning out 550 
000 feet in each run of twenty-two hours. It probabl) 
is safe to assert that not 25 percent of the visitors today 
ever had expected to see such an accomplishment as that 
successfully carried out by the Bogalusa mill. Amon; 
those who visited the plant there remains not one doubt 
ing Thomas. This, at least, is one great yellow pin 
plant which a majority of the manufacturers agree is « 
success. 

President H. H. Foster today made public his appoint 
ments to serve on the committee on forestry conservation 
his selections being J. B. White, president of the Mis 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Company, Kansas Cit) 
Mo.; J. Lewis Thompson, president of the Thompson 
Tucker Lumber Company, Houston, Tex.; J. L. Kaul, 
president of the Kaul Lumber Company, Birmingham 
Ala.; J. A. Freeman, Freeman-Smith Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., and P. 8. Gardiner, of Eastman, Gardine! 
& Co., Incorporated, Laurel, Miss. 





NEW SWITCHING RATES IN EFFECT. 

Detroit, Micu., Jan. 19.—The Michigan Central rail 
way has just put into effect new swiching rates, at an 
increase of from $1 to $2 a car on all shipments moving 
in Detroit switching territory. Some of the larger lum 
ber dealers are rather hard hit by this advance. One 0! 
them estimates that the increase, taking into account al’ 
commodities, will net the railway $500,000 additiona! 
revenue annually. 
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COLORADO AND WYOMING LUMBER DEALERS IN SIXTH ANNUAL. 


Association’s Largest and Most Successful Convention—Addresses of Surpassing Merit and Interest—Reports of Officers Show Substantial Progress. 


DENVER, COL., Jan. 16.—The unequivocal sanctioning 
of the code of trade ethics as adopted by the American 
Lumber Trade Congress in Minneapolis and the making 
of important changes in the constitution were the chief 
accomplishments of the sixth annual convention of the 
Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which was held here January 13, 14 and 15. The meet- 
ing was one of the largest and most successful in the 
history of the organization. 

The code of ethics was the most important topic of 
discussion before the convention. Nearly every member 
ot the local association took occasion to express his 
approval of the plan, and it was the unanimous opinion 
of the delegates that it was the best thing that could 
be devised to help the trade. 

George E. Merrill, of Salt Lake, Utah, president of 
the Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
vice president of the American Lumber Trades Congress, 
was scheduled to address the convention for the purpose 
of explaining in detail the object of the new code, but 
important business prevented his appearance and in- 
stead he wrote a paper in which the subject was thor- 
oughly treated. ‘This was read to the convention by 
President O. O. Russell, and the members were given 
an insight into the proposition which served to increase 
their enthusiasm. 

Mr. Merrill made clear every phase of the question 
and pointed out the reasons why only a benefit could 
come to the dealers, both wholesale and retail, by the 
enforcement of the code. The reading of the paper was 
tullowed by a general discussion of the proposition. 

The change in the association’s constitution which 
was voted unanimously will, it is believed, have the 
effect of greatly strengthening the organization, both in 
bringing more members into the fold and the tightening 
of the bonds between those lumbermen now affiliated 
with the association. It was decided that instead of one 
vice president, as had been provided for by the consti- 
tution, this should be changed to permit of three vice 
presidents, one for each of three districts into which 
the state was divided, 

Each district elects its own vice president and this 
oflicer, although under the president, is the executive 
oflicer for his own district. It will be his duty to keep 
in touch with the members of the association within. his 
jurisdiction, listen to any grievance that any dealer 
might wish to present and keep the work of the asso- 
ciation always before the members. 

In this way it is calculated to keep all of the dealers 
in touch with one another and bring about a prompt 
settlement of any trouble that may manifest itself. 
Heretofore the entire burden rested upon the president, 
and as this official might be hundreds of miles from the 
home of a dealer who might wish to have either a real 
or fancied wrong righted both were handicapped. 

The election of officers was the last business accom- 
plished by the association before adjournment was 
taken, O. O. Russell, of Greeley, who made the best 
president the association ever has had, was chosen to 
succeed himself. This is the first time in the history of 
the organization that a president was ever reélected. 

Hl. H. Hemenway, veteran secretary, also was re- 
elected. The revised constitution was put into effect 
and three vice presidents elected, as follows: 

\‘irst district, comprising northern section of state, 
W. H. Esworthy, of Fort Collins; second district, or 
southeastern section, H. F. Nugent, of Littleton; third 
distriet, or western section, W. P. Pochon. 

lhe reports of officers were most gratifying to the 
members of the association, They showed that the 
orvanization was in excellent shape financially and 
otuerwise. One of the greatest accomplishments since 
the summer meeting in July was the admission of forty- 
one new members in six months. This brings the grand 


to'ul of membership up to 250. It was shown that there 
were still about fifty dealers in Colorado and Wyoming 
v were not enrolled, and a pledge was exacted from 


ery member to induce them to become members. 
his record is considered phenomenal. Seventeen 
ye rs ago the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
ciation was organized with but fourteen members 
now it is grown until it is one of the largest of 
kind, and if the members are not badly mistaken in 

r caleulations there will be over 300 names on the 

ubership books before another year has passed. 

Not the least in importance and interest in connec- 

with the sixth annual convention were the social 

‘ures. Aside from the annual concatenation of Hoo- 
Oo the Denver jobbers, wholesale dealers and paint 
| oil men vied with each other to see which could do 
‘ most in the way of entertaining the visiting lumber- 
ton. There were dinners, entertainments, banquets and 
l'rhes until the delegates got no rest. 

Of course the Hoo-Hoo concatenation was the big 

nt. Thirty kittens were made full grown cats. 

The first day was given over exclusively to a meeting 
of the board of directors, at which the plan to change 
'1€ constitution was devised. The real business of the 
convention was taken up on the second day. In point 
of numbers this meeting was the largest ever held by 
‘he association and when it was so announced by the 
chair all the delegates joined in cheering. President 
Russell’s opening address.was well received. It follows: 


President’s Address, 


an is a pleasure to me to greet the members of our asso- 
‘ation, also our nonmember friends and guests who are 
presens here today to take part in making this, our sixth 
annual convention, one of the most, if not the most, inter- 
Sting and important meeting in the history of our organi- 
zation, Not being a spellbinder, I am loath to attempt. the 
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making of an address to this convention, but I realize if I 
failed to do so, whether I say anything worth while or not, 
our venerable secretary would teei 1 was shirking my duty. 

In the beginning, however, I desire to say the merit of 
my address will be chiefly in its brevity. 

I shall touch only in a brief manner upon the work of 
our organization the last year, leaving the matter of detail 
to our secretary. In June your secretary and president at- 
tended a meeting of the American Lumber Trades Congress 
at Minneapolis, at which there were present delegates repre- 
senting about 11,000 manufacturers, wholesalers, shippers, 
jobbers and retailers. I dare say this was the most repre- 
sentative assemblage of lumbermen ever in convention. ‘This 
gathering of the different branches of the industry was for 
the purpose of making an effort to formulate a satisfactory 
ethical code to govern the dealing of one branch of the 
trade with another. At this meeting a code of ethics was 
formulated and our association was the first body either of 
manufacturers or retailers to discuss and pass upon the 
same in convention assembled. At our semiannual meeting 
at Colorado Springs in July this code was thoroughly dis- 
cussed and adopted as the guide in our trade relations with 
the selling branch of the lumber business. This code of 
ethics will be more prominently discussed by our sister 
associations in their annual conventions in January and 
February than any other topic, and I feel the matter is 
of sufficient importance to justify me in mentioning the 
matter in my address and urging upon our members the 
desirability, especially for the good of the association, of 
observing the same in your dealings with the selling branch 
of the industry. It is a very old maxim that competition 
is the life of trade. Some and perhaps all of us see it 
otherwise, and in this day of progress and commercialism 
I am of the opinion that coiperation is nearer the life of 
trade. Certainly the latter gives more promise of hitting 
the bullseye as between the selling and buying branches 
of the lumber industry. Literal coéperation between the 
sellers at wholesale and the buyers at retail of lumber and 
its products would practically act as a cureall for the 
existing evils in both lines of the trade today. I want to 
impress this word codperation upon your minds. It is a 
desirable word to remember and is valuable in bringing 
proiitable results in your business as in the observance of 
the Golden Rule. 

Our relations the last year with the manufacturers, whole- 
salers and jobbers have been, as a rule, agreeable and 
satisfactory, and I feel that we should congratulate ourselves 
that our troubles from the poaching element have been no 
more serious than in former years. 


Growth of Association. 


I think we can view with pride the vigorous growth of 
our association. I dare say that in the early history of the 
organization the growth seemed to the old guard as snailish 
indeed. In January, 1905, we had 120 members; in 1906, 
145; in 1907, 172; in 1908, 207, and our membership today 
has almost reached the 250 mark. While the number of 
members is perhaps our greatest asset, still at the same time 
the individual interest and support of each member in 
shaping the policy and administering the same is of vital 
importance to the efliclency of the association. 

cach member should make it his aim to cultivate a 
greater interest in having the work of our organization 
carried forward on lines that.would not only spell success 
to it, but increase the respegiugarAgcontfidence of the manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and ‘Jo. with whom we have 
business ‘relations. Confidence’.224.2%neration is not only 
the essence but the basic prinsiple of trade. Successful 
cojperation is achieved when mea in the same line of trade 
have reached the stage where each concedes the rights of 
the other. It is difficult for us, in dealing with our fellow 
lumbermen and our customers, to realize tuat there are two 
sides to any question, and more difficult for us to recognize 
the fact that the other fellow has rights as well as our- 
selves. We do not always admit that we have as much 
human nature in our makeup ‘as the other fellow has in 
his, and sometimes a little bit more. 


Concerning Constitution Change. 


I believe we should make a change in our constitution so 
as to illuminate the office of vice president as now provided 
for. As we are an incorporated body this may not be pos- 
sible nor expedient. I have not investigated this feature, 
but I would recommend, if it is practical, that we amend 
our constitution so as to provide three vice presidents, one 
from each district, they to act as our cxecutive committee. 
The selection of these officers to be made by the districts 
and election or confirmation by the members in convention. 
This method will give the members a voice in the selection 
of what is practically the governing body of our associa- 
tion. 1 do not know whether the members are aware of the 
fact or not, but the executive committee is the power behind 
the throne in interim between the meetings of the associa- 
tion. Whether they are delegated this power I am not 
advised, but one thing sure they abrogated to themselves. 
I believe such a change would be the means of creating a 
greater interest in the association. ‘The secretary could and 
should refer to the vice president troubles and matters of 
interest affecting the district he represents, and give him 
an opportunity to be useful in looking after the welfare of 
his constituency. I assume that “troubles” in his district 
would be of interest to him; I know they would be if tribu- 
tary to his base of operations. I would also recommend 
district associations. Direct benefits are derived from such 
organizations. 


Complaints Handled Tactfully. 


Our secretary has been diligent and tactful in handling 
complaints for dur members. In some cases his efforts have 
been futile, in others the accomplishment of the desired 
results required time and diplomacy upon his part and 
patience upon the part of our members. 

I feel that I can not close without taking the opportunity 
to thank the members and express my sincere appreciation 
of the honor conferred upon me by selecting me to guide 
the helm of the association bark the last year. How well 
or how poorly I have served you is for you to judge, but I 
assure you that any mistakes I have made are of the head 
and not of the heart. 

In conclusion I wish to urge our members to cherish a 
stronger and more enthusiastic interest in the success and 
development of our association and encourage the officers 
in the fostering of high ideals in the execution of their 
work. ‘The officers need your influence and assistance. We 
should plan for a better and bigger association—then work 
out our plans to a finality. Purpose is one thing; ac- 
complishing that purpose is another. But we can accomplish 
anything we undertake if, in baseball parlance, each and 
every member will get into the game. I thank you. 


Secretary-Treasurer H. H. Hemenway, of Colorado 
Springs, who because of his years and his long service 
as an official of the association has come to be known 
to the members as ‘‘Dad,’’ read his report, as follows: 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 
At our midsummer meeting last July I made a partial 


report of the transactions of our association for the first 
half of the year, which will be condensed in this annual 


report. The most important feature was the prelimina 
meeting of the manufacturers and secretaries of the severa’ 
state associations at Tacoma, Wash., in March. This re- 
suited in an adjourned meeting held at Minneapolis in 
June and the formation of the American Lumber Trades 
Congress. Its vice president, George BK. Merrill, will, during 
this convention, favor us with an address on this subject. 
At the July meeting our president, Mr. Russell, gave a 
short talk, outlining some good suggestions as to the work 
necessary for the permanent growth of our association. I 
fear that many of the members failed to give these sugges- 
tions the attention which they deserved, particularly in ref- 
erence to using our influence and efforts to secure new 
members. However, I am pleased to report much progress 
in the increase of membership, which result is largely due 
to our energetic and forceful president, who has spent much 


_ time and effort in this direction. During this year we have 


secured thirty-three new members. Eighteen have dropped 
out for various reasons, mostly by yards selling out or 
closing out. We now have 234 members, which shows a net 
gain of fifteen. Two hundred and three have paid their 
dues; twenty-three are delinquent, but no doubt most of 
them will pay at this session. 


Number of Yards Outside Fold. 

By careful investigation I find that there are sixty-two 
yards still outside. Nineteen of these are owned by line 
yard members who have not deemed it necessary to take 
out memberships for all of their yards, seemingly a mis- 
taken policy. ‘This leaves only forty-three individual yards 
in Colorado which have not united with us. There is about 
the same proportion in Wyoming and New Mexico. 

Allow me to say that I fail to understand why any owner 
of a retail yard neglects to join the association, paying the 
small amount of dues necessary and assist us in working 
for his interest. The conditions of the lumber trade are 
rapidly changing from year to year and we are confronted 
with more serious obstacles to meet and overcome. The 
catalog houses and other poachers are striving for the trade 
of our customers—the consumers—and it is the part of 
wisdom for us to make up and use our best united efforts 
to meet this serious and insidious inroad upon our trade. 

There aré five reasons why all dealers should belong to 
associations : Protection, education, “in union there Is 
strength,’ advancement and consistency. I quote from a 
contemporary : 

“What am I doing to help 

In the struggle of riglit against wrong, 
To lighten the burden of others 
And change bitter wail into song? 
What am I doing to help 

The men who depend upon me, 
And what shall I say if surrender’s the end 
When it might have been victory?’ 

I presume our president will have more fully referred to 
all of these points in his address and suggested a remedy. 
With no intention of throwing bouquets, I wish to render 
honor where due, and will say that no association has had 
during the last year a more persistent, painstaking and 
efficient president than ours. His advice and assistance 
have been invaluable to me. As a coworker he is simply 
a prince! 


Financial Report. 


Your treasurer submits the following financial report for 
the year commencing January 16, 1908, to January 1, 
1909. Dues not paid, $225. 

Balance on hand January 16, 1908.......... eccee$ 499.97 
For dues collected from 403 members..........+++ 2,045.00 
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CREDIT. 
Paid out during the year 115 items, as follows: 

ee I as oo 4s 0.0 0:0:04:000 60490000 sescoccccee® SERR0 
For expenses two conventions. .......s.seeees «++. 116.00 
For postage......... Ch4ed00bb06) 000060 cocccces 90.00 
For expenses to other conventions........ 380.45 
For stenographer, two conventions..... 70.00 
FOr GeG.ccccccccsccscccs ceese 


For DAGgOS. 2... ccccccccccccs ee 
For expense meeting committees.... 
For items shown by cash beok.... 
For S@1IWry..ccccccsccsccccce ° 
Balance on hand........6++see0% 


Total ..ccccececcesecs cece ccc cccccc ccc es Hap aeeOe 


A recess was taken after Mr. Hemenway concluded, 
and at 2 o’clock, when the convention reconvened for 
the afternoon, it was announced that George E. Merrill, 
of Salt Lake, Utah, who was scheduled to address the 
members on the subject, ‘‘American Lumber Trades 
Congress,’’ was unable to be present but had written a 
paper on the subject. This was read by the president. 


George E. Merrill’s Paper. 


Business moralists are very fond of drawing lessons of 
every imaginable character from the socalled “panic” or the 
financial chaos which kept our land in uncertainty for a 
good portion of 1908 and the last few months of 1907. We 
shall undoubtedly hear the echoes of their preachments for 
some time. But that there are certain lessons which can 
well be heeded, most of us are prepared to agree. Now 
that the suspense is over we can more cheerfully accept 
the statement that we can profit a great deal from our 
experiences and what developed as our shortcomings as 
business men, The abnormal conditions varied in their 
effects in different lines of business, but we are probably 
correct in assuming that no line of trade was more affected, 
and no class of business men felt the sudden changes more 
than did the lumbermen. The acute troubles arising without 
warning subjected business relations to the most severe 
stress and strain, and in our line of business the shortcom- 
ings of our fraternity became so manifest that they were 
greatly emphasized in the trade papers, and by one particu- 
lar branch of the business the greatest complaint of certain 
conditions arose. From the wholesale and manufacturin 
interests of the northwest this agitation, which was initi- 
ated on the Pacific coast, took the form of a more or less 
general accusation against the retail yardmen, — 
them with disregarding moral and legal obligations involve 
in their contracts for lumber. 


Evildoers Under Light of Searchlight. 


As this agitation developed it became known as a fight 
against the “cancelation evil,” and the retail interests were 
severely criticised for seeming to display moral cowardice 
and an inclination to evade all the losses they could inci- 
dent to the shrinkage in values by refusing to accept 
lumber and shingles which had been purchased previously 
at prices higher than the same orders could be replaced 
for. Acting under the apprehension that they were being 
imposed upon, the selling fraternity in the northwest in- 
augurated a crusade through the courts, by mail and by 
trade publicity endeavoring to stem the tide of canceled 
orders by throwing the at yy on the evildoers—the 
dealers who were starting this tide toward the mills. - 
this propaganda increased it became — instructive to 
the lumber trade, not so much because it developed the 
general condition of dishonor or the lack of moral sense 
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on the part of the whole retail trade, but because it helped 
to make apparent the root of all such troubles, and careful 
study made it clear that a gréat many of the abuses would 
not have been posstble undet a ‘more businesslike under 
standing between the buyer and the seller and a more defi- 
nite statement of the responsibilities of each party under a 
lumber contract. The effort to cancel orders by using every 
pretext pointed at the numerous loopholes and the loose- 
ness associated with an ordinary transaction in buying and 
selling lumber. 
Regarding Cancellations. 

In this paper it is not my purpose to enter into the merits 
of the particular controversy relating to cancellations or 
to indulge in criticism one way or the other. To many 
dealers the exigencies of the times, when from day to day 
new crises arose and business men knew not what demands 
might suddenly be made upon them—to these such conditions 
justified in their minds every effort to evade and to nuilify 
any contract which, if they accepted delivery, would draw 
upon their capital or imperil their credit. These lumbermen 
(and there were many of them) felt that their course was 
warranted because it was a matter of life and death to their 
business. With not a few others a spirit of vindictiveness 
manifested itself in their cancellations, this vindictiveness 
arising from their belief that in the prosperous months 
preceding the panic it had been the practice of a great 
many of the manufacturers and wholesalers to evade their 
contract obligations by holding low priced business on their 
books indefinitely and giving preference to the highest 
priced orders, without regard to the rights of the dealer 
who was kept waiting for his material. 

It can not be denied that a considerable number of the 
manufacturers and wholesalers indulged in this sort of 
thirg, yet neither can it be denied that there are those who 
made no attempt to justify the cancelation of orders, but 
simply wished to avoid any-loss, regardless of whether the 
effort to do so involved their honor and reputation or not. 
Certain it is that a great many orders were canceled, and 
a condition was created which led to a more careful con- 
sideration of the nature and form of a lumber contract and 
the carelessness which had usually characterized such con- 
tracts. In their efforts to secure through the courts the 
enforcement of contracts, it seemed too often the case that 
the most ordinary business care had not been exercised in 
buying and selling, to have businesslike agreements and 
these not open to misinterpretation. It may be added in this 
connection that the retailers had been discovering for some 
time the impossibility of enforcing the performance of the 
seller’s contract because of the same lack of thorough busi- 
ness methods. The looseness associated with the ordinary 
transactions had made it almost impossible to compel the 
shipment of material notwithstanding abundant proof, in 
many cases, that the fellow at the other end was deliberately 
trying to stifie the old low priced orders. 

When all this agitation was at its hight these discoveries 
were patent, namely, that the ordinary contract known as 
an order was not adequate in its protection to either party, 
and that the general details connected with buying and sell- 
ing were often neglected, rendering the agreement of doubt- 
ful interpretation and uncertain in its worth as a legal 
document. It was not strange that the conclusion was 
reached that some fundamentals needed attention. What 
had previously been conceived as wrongdoing was generally 
acknowledged as involving blame to the seller as well as 
the buyer, and the whole trade has realized since then that 
some of the practices in the business offered every oppor- 
tunity and encouragement for dishonorable behavior where 
it seemed profitable to be dishonorable. 

Conferences Between Buying and Selling Interests. 

Fortunately, at the time when this agitation was most 
pronounced an opportunity presented itself for a conference 
between the buying and selling interests of the trade on 
the oceasion of the convention of thé Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association at Tacoma, Wash. ‘This conference 
was attended by representatives from a large number of 
associations in all branches of the western trade, and the 
discussion indulged in served to clear the atmosphere and 
made the problems requiring adjustment clear issues indeed. 
A careful canvass of the customs of the trade brought out 
the fact, unmistakably, that good business principles and 
the exercise of proper care were too often missing in the 
contracts involved in buying and selling lumber. The ideas 
of those who attended this conference were crystallized into 
a statement and as a result of the promulgation of such 
statement a more representative gathering was arranged, 
which convened in Minneapolis in June. To the delegates at 
that meeting there appeared such possibilities in the idea of 
national conferences that the meeting resolved itself into an 
organization and adopted the name of the American Lumber 
Trades Congress. After a great deal of commendable con- 
sideration for each other’s views, the Congress adopted as 
expressing their ideas, a series of statements or recommenda- 
tions incorporated in a document known as “The Code of 
Ethics.’ This code is now under consideration with all of 
the lumber associations of the United States for the pur- 
pose of securing the consensus of opinion and endeavoring 
to secure a universal form of similar statements which will 
be generally acceptable and which will crystallize into trade 
custom. While under any circumstances this code does not 
have any power beyond the power of opinion, it is safe to 
assume that it will possess a great moral force, and if fairly 
stated will secure general adherence to its precepts. Event- 
ually it will become incorporated as a part of the law of 
the land, because in a great majority of cases the courts 
determine the rights of contestants by the customs of the 
trade and the clear statement of such customs would de- 
termine in a large measure the rights of litigants where the 
law was not specific. This is not, of course, more than in- 
cidental, because the great value of such a code will be in 
the fact that it tends to lessen legal contests and render 
less likely misinterpretations of lumber contracts. 

If you have followed me through this brief statement of 
& movement which has taken the form of the trades con- 
gress, you can not but realize that what has thus far been 
accomplished has required a great deal of energy, a great 
deal of thought and the acknowledgment of a community of 
interest which has never before been so freely admitted. 
The mere fact of gg together for such a purpose as 
brought the congress to Minneapolis indicates an apprecia- 
tion of the viewpoint of the various interests in the trade 
and their willingness to try and find a common ground on 
which all similar trade problems may be dealt with. 


Code of Ethics Should Be Universal. 


I shall not go into detail seeking to explain every par- 
ticular paragraph of the code of ethics or to dilate on the 
reasons which led the Minneapolis meeting to adopt them 
in the particular form in which they appear. In fact, it is 
not of eos i | so great importance that just this or just 
that should be the universal practice, but more important 
that some standard should be erected and some analysis be 
prepared which could be referred to in the settlement of any 
differences. The eat idea before those who have been 
most energetic in this work has been to cultivate the kind of 
spirit and the sort of broadmindedness that would make it 
possible to deal easily and readily with any new problems 
and to so state the old ones that all interest would ac- 
knowledge the fairness of the code. Nevertheless the pres- 
ent code has involved a great deal of effort and a great deal 
of discussion and its present form should not be lightly cast 
aside or subjected to whim or notion if its main essentials 
can become generally acceptable. 

The task of bringing together the manufacturing, whole- 
sale and retail interests from all parts of this great country 
is not a light one, and the first plea which should be put 
forth is that the hard work which has been done should be 
treated fairly, and the thought should never be lost sight 
of that nothing of this kind can be achieved without more 
or less compromise, and that every party to such a code 
must manifest a willingness to concede something in order 
to permit of meeting other branches oh a common ground. 


R vital principle seems to be violated, it is earnestl 





In some quarters there has appeared a disposition to “split 
hairs’ or perhaps to advocate the incorporation of some 
idea which would inure unjustly to someone’s particular ad- 
vafitage at the expense of the other party, who would accept 
the code for the time being, without weighing the unjust 
features which later might compel them to withdraw en- 
tirely from adherence to the principles stated in the docu- 
ment where no real necessity exists for change—where 4 
to be 
hoped that none of the associations will decline to adopt the 
code as it is or seek to secure unimportant changes. 

What has been said should not be interpreted as indicating 
a belief that the work of this first conference is complete 
and all-comprehensive and entirely adequate. To the con- 
trary, the future may show some serious mistakes, which 
must have the attention of other conferences. 

Code Involved Much Work. 

As chairman of the general committee, which prepared 
the code for the consideration of the conference, I can tes- 
tify that a great many hours of intense thought and earnest 
discussion were necessary before the diverse interests rep- 
resented could be brought together to the extent that the 
forming of this code involved. ‘The ideas of what should 
be were as diverse as the practice in different sections of 
the country in regard to the old methods. 

I have promised that I will not go into great detail or 
deal with every section of the code, and I shall keep this 
promise. Nevertheless at the request of your secretary I 
feel that it is incumbent upon me to make some comments 
upon the different divisions into which the code is “sepa- 
rated. Fundamentally it has been thought best to state the 
most ordinary and the basic principles which should govern 
the placing and acceptance of lumber orders (when I say 
lumber orders it should be interpreted as covering lumber 
products), and it was hoped that by so doing the occasion 
for misunderstanding would be reduced to a minimum. ‘The 
first division of these articles, therefore, goes into consid- 
erable detail and is very explicit in its statements and not 
open, it is to be hoped,. to misinterpretation. Irrespective 
of the action of any future congress which may take place 
and after the deliberations of the various associations, it is 
not probable that these simple fundamentals can be over- 
looked—in fact it is certain that no feature connected with 
the form and features of a lumber order can be safely 
neglected. There must continue to be explicit provision that 
will not leave open to any question the precise obligation of 
both parties as to acknowledgments, modifications or changes 
in the original order. 

Closely involved with these details of a lumber contract 
are the important points of the treatment of orders for 
special stock, and the provision for the understanding as to 
the time, which has to be agreed upon as customary, within 
which time the seller may hold the buyer's order before 
making shipment. As our good friend Secretary Hotchkiss, 
of the Illinois association, so often reiterates, it is most 
desirable that we should all recognize and acknowledge that 
“time is the essence of any contract.’’ The provisions which 
have been adopted in the code before you are intended to 
make this idea a cardinal principle and to remove from 
dispute any doubts as to-what is a reasonable time for the 
execution of open orders not specifically stating a time limit. 
In your consideration of this phase of the code it must be 
remembered that it is for universal use and is presumed to 
be practicable where the buyers and sellers are one hundred 
miles or two thousand miles apart. 


Terms of Sale. 


Undoubtedly much argument will be directed toward that 
section of the code dealing with the recommendation re- 


garding “terms of sale.’ This was the most discussed para- 
graph of the entire statement that came before the Minne- 


apolis meeting, and the final statement was only agreed upon 
after very serious consideration. ‘ When we realize that 
these terms are recommended for universal use we must be 
impressed with the necessity for much consideration to the 
other fellow and his circumstances, and we must be willing 
to torego our own ideas to some extent in the effort to come 
together. on a common ground on this feature. It is not in 
my province to enter into the merits of these terms, for I 
am not before you to advocate any specific idea embraced in 
the work of the ‘conference. At the sanie time it is vital 
that we should all ‘keep in mind the great difficulties at- 
tendant upon developing the varying ideas in securing @ 
compromise that is practicable and fair. This “terms of 
sale” clause, like those paragraphs relating to arbitration, 
may offer room for a great deal of modification. We shall 
find the right idea, if we have not yet secured it, in these 
matters, provided we are broadminded and do not seek to 
crowd our particular notions when so many others have to be 
considered. The methods of arbitration must prove them- 
selves equal to severe tests in practice, but it is desirable 
that until proven unworthy these recommendations shall be 
given every opportunity to show themselves in actual opera- 
tion. 

Although not occupying a very conspicuous position in 
the code, section 17 is of the utmost importance. It is 
really the ‘enacting clause’ of the whole arrangement. It 
is worth something to have a standard or a statement of 
practices, but unless we may all know those who are not 
willing to abide by what is generally thought to be right 
very little actual good is accomplished. ‘There must neces- 
sarily be an element in each branch of the trade that will 
resent subjection to any code which deprives them of unfair 
advantages and special privileges. Without question they 
will always try to better themselves at the cost of the 
other party to the contract, and where they can not be 
reached otherwise it is highly important that the weapon 
of trade publicity should be brought into play and the 
wrongdoers published as sinners. 

It is very much my regret that as I dictate this paper I 
know it will not be possible to present it to you in person. 
There is a wealth of opportunity for the exchange of ideas, 
which exchange of ideas in your meeting I must be deprived 
of. I may hope, however, that your discussion will be pleas- 
ant, and that the same spirit which has been more and more 
manifest in all the gatherings of lumbermen for the last 
fifteen months shall come among you and lead you to con- 
clude that the object of the Amefican Lumber Trades Con- 
gress is a commendable one and that your own vigorous 
organization will lend its hearty support to the movement 
irrespective of whether you may determine to advocate 
some different statements than those contained in the first 
code in question. 1 would say a more personal word, be- 
cause it has twice been my privilege to be requested to ad- 
dress you and my misfortune in each case to be obliged to 
absent myself from your convention. Nothing less than a 
matter of the most immediate importance has prevented me 
from attending this meeting, and I can assure you that 
plans will be made with the utmost care that I may be 
present at your next gathering, especially if your good sec- 
retary will promise me immunity from appearing upon the 
platform. 


Following the reading of Mr. Merrill’s paper the asso- 
ciation members indulged in a lengthy discussion of the 
merits of the code of ethics which resulted in a general 
sanctioning of the proposition. 

The election of officers and the changing of the con- 
stitution were the principal matters which came before 
the convention on the closing day, but previous to this 
W. F. McCue talked on the subject of ‘‘ Credits.’’ 





cesPLEASANT AND PROFITABLE AFFAIR. 


The John L. Roper Thumber Company, Norfolk, Va., 
held its annual confereuce. with its representatives in 
this city last week. The conference was attended by the 
following: 

J. B. Mitchell, manager New York sales offices. 

Arthur R. Logan, manager Boston sales offices. 

Freeman H. Brown, manager Portland (Me.) sales offices. 

E. W. Bartholomew, manager Buffalo sales offices. 

R. M. Libby, manager Washington sales offices. 

Oscar H. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg repre- 
sentatives. 

The conference convened Tuesday morning, January 
5, after which a trip was made to the Norfolk plant of 
the John L. Roper Lumber Company, on the company’s 
yacht Lowther. After returning from this plant the 
party repaired to Cape Henry for lunch and enjoyed one 
of the oyster roasts for which Cape Henry is famous. 

Wednesday morning the party again gathered for con- 
ference in the offices of the company, and at noon 
boarded the private car of General Superintendent Fitz- 
gerald, of the Norfolk & Southern, to look over the 
North Carolina plants of the company. On this trip 
the party included W. W. Harris, general superintendent 
manufacture, and W. B. Roper, secretary and treasurer. 

Thursday morning the party inspected the fine new 
double cutting band mill, two of which are installed, to- 
gether with a band resaw, which is working with clock- 
like precision and turning out lumber at the rate of 
120,000 feet a day. After this all hands boarded the 
company’s tug Nettie and headed across Nuese river, 
which was at that time, under the influence of a heavy 
northeast wind, exceedingly rough, but the experience 
gave a dash of excitement to the trip, as many of the 
waves dashed completely over the boat. Arriving on the 
opposite side of the river the Winthrop saw mill plant 
was inspected, after which the party returned to Ori- 
ental, boarded the private car and left for New Bern, 





JOHN L. ROPER AND HIS SALES DEPARTMENT REPRESENTATIVES. 


at which point it arrived in time for luneh.. During 
the afternoon a trip was made over the logging railroad 
of the company, about thirty miles long, and consider- 
able time was spent inspecting the logging operation at 
the end of the road, where the company is cutting some 
of the finest timber in that section. Returning from the 
logging operation the party then inspected the old saw 
mill and planing mill plant at New Bern, and on Friday 
morning took carriages and drove out to examine the 
new plant, which will probably be completed about 
April 1. This modern and uptodate mill probably will 
be one of the best in the country, the saw mill having 
an output of 125,000 feet a day and the planing mill a 
capacity of nearly 200,000. The entire planing mill will 
be operated by electricity, each planer having its inde- 
pendent motor. The planing mill building is 112x625 
feet and will be equipped with every known labor saving 
device and will turn out the highest class of manuv- 
factured North Carolina pine. 

At 9:30 a. m. the party again boarded the private 
ear and left for Norfolk, arriving about 5 p. m. Upon 
arrival it was found that the selling representatives had 
arranged with William C. Royer, manager of the Lynp- 
haven hotel, for a farewell banquet to be given to the 
officers of the company. A flashlight photograph taken 
shows the table and the participants before any damage 
was wrought to the appetizing menu. Beginning on 
was wrought to the appetizing menu. From left to right 
seated at the table are: 

Freeman H. Brown, W. W. Harris, E. W. Bartholo- 
mew, J. B. Mitchell, W. B. Roper, John L. Roper, 
George W. Roper, Arthur R. Logan, Robert M. Libbey 
and Osear H. Babeock. It was indeed a happy gathering 
and most inspiring to see the veteran, Capt. John 1. 
Roper, surrounded by as loyal and as intelligent a body 
of staff officers as could have been gotten together. 
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TRISTATE RETAILERS IN BUSY ANNUAL CONVENTION AT EVANSVILLE. 


Mayor's Welcome—President’s Address—Reminiscnces—Harmony Urged—Transportation—Advantages and Distribution of Membership— Banquet. 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., Jan..19.—Evansville extended a cor- 
dial greeting to the lumbermen and their friends who 
gathered here today to attend the second annual con- 
vention of the Tri-State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Many of the lumber dealers are accompanied by 
their wives. The sessions of the convention were held 
in the hall of the Evansville Business Association in 
Upper Second street. 

When President Charles W. Roark, of Greenville, Ky., 
called the convention to order. at 2 o’clock this after- 
noon he was greeted by a large assemblage of lumber- 
men. Mr. Roark introduced Mayor John W. Boehne, of 
this*city, who made the address of weleome. Mayor 
Boehne said: 

Address of Welcome. 


It gives me great pleasure to welcome you into our midst. 
1 am glad to see such a distinguished body of men repre- 
senting one of the greatest industries in the United States. 
The hospitality of the city is extended to you as long as 
you remain in Evansville and I trust your deliberations 
will be both pleasant and profitable. I extend to you the 
freedom of the city and hope you will remain with us a long 
time, and when you return | trust you will carry home 
with you pleasant recollections. Again I welcome you. 

The words of the mayor who is also congressman-elect 
from the first Indiana district were greeted with loud 
applause. ; 

President Roark in his response said: 

On behalf of the officers and members of the Tri-State 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association I wish to express my 
gratitude for the kind words spoken by the ‘mayor. We 
fully realize that he is a very busy man, kept so by having 
to sit on the “lid,” stopping prize fights, drawing his salary 
and leading the simple life. He has turned over the keys 
of the city to us; so many keys are here, including whis-key. 
All of it may ba good but if there is any of it that is not, 
1 will guarantee that it did not come from Kentucky. 
“Curfew will not ring tonight,” and we, the children of 
the lumber industry, will be allowed to roam at _ will 
through the streets and avenues of this, the gem city of the 
Ohio, where Goldblume sheds its fragrance and the beauty 
that rivals the tlowers of Italy; more fragrant than the 
Rose discovered by Marshel Neil in the Alps, where he took 
a slip of this to his native France. And as we return to 
our hearthstones we will slip as we take this Blume. oer. 
one can see it, everyone can smell it and everyone will talk 
about it. 


Following the response of Mr. Roark, Henry A. 
Koelker, ot this city, secretary and treasurer of the as- 
sociation, read the minutes of the first meeting of the 
association held here in March, 1908, when a perma- 
nent organization was effected. The annual address 
of President Roark was next given, as follows: 


President’s Address. 


One year ago this association was born in Evansville 
amid very pleasant surroundings. President Johnson, of 
the Indiana association, had charge of the obstetrics, as- 
sisted by Nurses Scearce, ‘aylor and Hall. This infant was 
delivered in the hands of Ltenry Koelker as wet nurse, to 
administer to its wants the first year. Most infants of 
this age have but four members; this one has seventy; has 
had ail the diseases incidental to childhood save one—it 
has never had the belly ache. I feel that we should con- 
gratulate ourselves upon this fact. 

The last year has been one of trials and tribulations to 
us lumbermen. We were the first to feel the effects of the 
panic, and the last to feel the recovery. Yet our industry 
compares favorably with others in point of failures. No 
doubt there were a great many near failures in our line. 
Were I to give here medals I would not go outside the lum- 
mer industry and its branches; would decorate you one and 
ail for the heroism shown in this last panic. On this medal 
} would have two figures with clasped hands, one repre- 
senting the wholesaler, and the other the retailer with this 
iuscription from Paul: “You have fought a good fight and 
kept the faith.” The reward is the strength gained to better 
cuable you to fight the many more battles of life. 


Reminiscences. 


Less than five years ago 1 embarked in the lumber busgi- 
hess. At that time I did not know the difference between 
a No. 2 common board and a piece of A finish. I procured 
a book of grade rules from the Southern Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and tried to learn the grades laid 
down therein. I soon discovered that their grades would 
permit anything, so I ordered a sample car of each of the 
duYerent items in each grade. You who have been in the 
lumber business a number of years can not appreciate the 
t‘ouble 1 had in checking this car. I worked on it for 
2 out a week and then threw > the job, made my remit- 
tance and sold it all for first class lumber. Right here I 
Want to say that there should be a uniform mark for the 
duterent grades in all lumber. ‘These could be different 
1 different wood. Some of the mills are tagging their 
pioduet with grade marks on each bundle. ‘This appeals 
icvorably to me as a retailer. 


Inception of Association. 


Getting back to my youth in this business I realize more 
than anyone that 1 did not know anything about it, so I 
put about to see if there could be an association formed in 
Diy state that would bring the lumbermen together once a 
your that they might have a chance to exchange ideas and 
Promote good fellowship. I suggested this to some one in 
L.uisville and was advised to see J. Crow Taylor. I met 
Mc. Taylor and he informed me that the Louisville Lum- 
bermen’s Club had been thinking of taking up the state 
werk, but had done nothing more than discuss it and that 
he would bring the matter before their next state meeting 
and see what could be done. He did, and they called a 
mecting and organized the state-wide association. I have 
been greatly benefited by being one of its members. The 
Schooling there received, with the having of my eyes exam- 
ined and fitted with a pair of $14 spectacles, together with 
the use of a powerful magnifyin go> enabled me to grade 
4“ piece of A tinish from a lot o 0. 1 boards. 

I do not desire to leave the impression with you that the 
Wholesalers are a bad lot, for that is not true. They are 
tue finest bunch of fellows to deal with or to be with that 
I have ever met in my line of business. They are big fel- 
lows in a big business. 

I do a great deal of visiting with retail lumbermen and 
can tell from the appearance of a firm’s office whether or 
not they are hustlers. If I do not find several lumber jour- 
nals neatly filed for reference I do not waste much time 
there trying to learn any pointers from them. 

Last summer when it was so dull with my people I board- 
ed the varnished cars to see what My competitors were 
foing ; stopped at a town ‘of 6,000 inhabitants to visit m 

ith and kin, and I naturally gravitated to a lumber yar 
and in its office were several copies of a lumber journal that 


had not been opened. It was not necessary to ask him 





about his business—1 knew it was not worth a d . How- 
ever, he told me his tale of woe. After listening patiently 
it was suggested that we make a tour of his place, and lo 
and behoid! The pigeons had taken his shed for their 
roost. After those boards had been put into a building all 
that would have been necessary to get a coat of Sears-Roe- 
buck paint would have been a mild precipitation of aqua 
pura. I knew the sheriff was standing around the corner 
waiting to administer to bis business; in about two months 
all the lumber journals reported that this firm had made 
an asignment. Moral: Kead your lumber journals and 
keep out of the hands of the sheriff. Remember | said jour- 
nals—for no one of them has a corner on brains, though 
each has a liberal share of this useful commodity. They 
will make you broader and for the time and money spent 
with them you will receive greater returns than any other 
several things you might do. Read them from “kiver to 
kiver,” believe their miracles, and if not performing them, 
see if you can not. 

In the name of the association I desire to thank the busi- 
ness men of this city for their very liberal support and 
hearty encouragement. Without them we might have per- 
ished from the effects of “E Pluribus Unum.” ‘To the mem- 
bership is due my thanks for the honor conferred by making 
me the first president. To my fellow officers should be given 
a full season of honor for the zeal displayed and whatever 
of good may have been done by your president is due in 
greater part to the men who have served with me in official 
capacity. In closing 1 would utter as my wish and bene- 
diction, “Love one another.” 

Immediately after President Roark’s address he ap- 
pointed a committee to examine and audit the books of 
Secretary-Treasurer Koelker ,and report at the session 
Wednesday. The committee was composed of J. N. 
Boston, of Marion, Ky.; A. Stratman, of Huntingburg, 
Ind., and William H. Schnute, of Evansville. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Several addresses were made during the afternoon 
session. R. B. White, of Boonville, Ind.; said he would 
like to see the membership greatly increased and thought 
that each member should take it upon himself to bring 
in new members. The keynote of his address was: 
‘*Hustle for new members.’’ 

A. Stratman, of Huntingburg, said he believed that 
each member should come to the convention each year, 
with some certain question to ask that pertained to the 
retail lumber interests and that this question would 
naturally provoke a lot of discussion that would prove 
of interest and profit to all. 

Mr. Boston, of Marion, Ky., said he was glad there 
had been no deaths in the association during the last 
year. He was also grateful that he had not been caught 
in ‘*Nightriding,’’ adding that many of his neighbors 
had not been as fortunate as himself. 

G. D. Seitz, of Haubstadt, Ind., said that lumber 
dealers should not pull against each other, but that they 
should attend the conventions and get closer together and 
have a better understanding. 

Mr. Stratman, in a second speech, referred to the mat- 
ter of railroad demurrage and thought it should be 
looked after by the association. He said often cars 
were delayed and that dealers were forced to wait, and 
in many instances lose business. : 

Mr. Seitz responded that his understanding was that 
the law in this state specified that freight cars when 
loaded should be moved by the railroad companies at 
least fifty miles a day. He said he could recall times 
when cars from the south had been held at points like 
Cairo, Ill., and Thebes, Ill., for six and eight weeks. 
This was a great inconvenience to the dealers and often 
caused the loss of business. 

President Roark suggested that it might be a good 
idea for the association to have a standing committee 
to which all complaints of this character might be 
referred. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was Mayor T. B. 
Wright, of Mt. Carmel, Ill., who is one of the most 
extensive lumber dealers in southern Illinois, outside of 
Cairo. He said all the association members had to do 
was to hustle and that they should all go out into the 
highways and byways and seek new members. He said a 
great deal could be learned from attending the con- 
ventions. The speaker thought there should be more 
good fellowship among the lumber people and that they 
should pull together. ‘‘No one firm ¢an get all the 
business,’’ said the mayor from the thriving Illinois 
town. ‘‘We are bound to have tompetition and it is a 
good thing even in our home town.’’ Mayor Wright said 
Mt. Carmel was growing so fast that it was but a 
question of time until they would annex the city of 
Chicago. The mayor was a candidate for state senator 
in the forty-eighth Illinois district last fall and was 
defeated by only seventy-three votes. His friends say it 
was a great mistake to defeat him and they predict that 
he will make another race and win with hands down 
at the next election. 

Banquet. 


Tonight a banquet was tendered the lumbermen and 
their lady friends, at the New Vendome hotel, which 
was the headquarters for the lumbermen while in the 
city. The tables were lavishly decorated. Charles W. 
Roark, of the Greenville Milling Company, of Greenville, 
Ky., and president of the association, was toastmaster 
fa introduced Mayor Boehne, who gave a toast to the 
ladies. The Hoo-Hoo yell was given several times dur- 
ing the evening. The banquet did not come to a close 
until midnight. C. Beek, of Bloomington, Ind., was 
called on and gave a toast: ‘‘It is cheaper to move than 
to pay rent.’’ Elmer Luhring, of this city, was the 
next speaker and was followed by Mr. Trumbo, of Frank- 
fort, Ky., whose toast was: ‘‘The Traveling Man.’’ 
W. V. Dixon, secretary of the Evansville Business Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Ludsom Worsham, of this city, and J. R. 
Ferguson, president of the Evansville association. were 
the other speakers. About 200 attended the banquet. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 


In the Wednesday morning session of the convention 
W. K. Hall, president of the West Kentucky & Ten- 
nessee Association, was introduced and said that he be- 
lieved the Tri-State association would prove to be one of 
the best in the country. He urged codperation among the 
various associations. 

President Stevens, of the Illinois association; was the 
next speaker and predicted that the Tri-State association 
would become one of the best and greatest in the 
country. 

Association Work. 


F. B. Fowler, of Indianapolis, talked about the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Insurance. He was followed by H. C. 
Scearce, of Mooresville, Ind., who spoke on ‘‘ Associa- 
tion Work,’’ as follows: 


The subject you have assigned me is a very broad one and 
I will attempt only to discuss it in a general way and give 
some reasons why every retail lumber dealer should give 
support to association work. 

I want first to talk to you about the state association and 
try to show you that because you belong to your district 
association is not a good reason why you should not belong 
to the state organization. I do not want to be understood 
as attempting to minimize your association, but on the con- 
trary hope to impress upon you my high regard for it and 
the real need of the work it is doing. 

The state association, by reason of its larger field and 
greater membership, is a recognized factor of wide influence 
in shaping tair and equitable trade policies. It would be 
impossible for me.in the time I will take to enumerate all 
the things it has done for the good of the trade or to tell 
you of the many matters of the greatest importance to you 
that are constantly coming before your officers for consid- 
eration and determination. 


Marketing the Product. 


At the annual convention last week one of the charter 
members told of the condition of the trade twenty-five years 
ago. At that time we were told the manufacturers and 
wholesalers were selling direct to the contractor and con- 
sumer. Anyone who wanted a car of lumber could buy it at 
practically the same price as the dealer, with the result that 
the dealers were compelled to organize for protection. The 
“big stick” was used freely and the manufacturers and 
wholesalers were whipped into line and often compelled to 
pay a commission on sales made outside the dealers. While 
this practice in a measure corrected the trouble, yet it 
— a constant warfare between the three branches of the 
rade. 

Such methods have long since been discarded as not only 
illegal but as crude and unsatisfactory and instead we are 
working along social and educational lines. This and other 
questions of good trade ethics have been discussed at our 
conventions year after year and the large majority of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have learned that it is to their 
advantage to sell their goods to dealers instead of direct 
to consumers, not through fear of penalties that may be 
inflicted but because they find it better business policy to 
deal with men regularly in the trade and of established 
credit. We have made friends of them and they respect our 
association for what it represents. The business man of 
small caliber, who is incompetent and therefore unsuccessful, 
is without prestige even within the small circle of his 
friends, but the broad minded man of ability, the one who 
is a success and whose views are accepted with confidence, 
commands the respect not only of his friends but his enemies 
as well. And this also is true of trade associations. If 
we were composed of a few scattering members, who by 
reason of lack of knowledge of one business were unable to 
agree upon any fixed policy, we would be the laughing stock 
ot the other branches of the trade and would be wholly with- 
out influence, but when composed, as we are, of a good ma- 
jority of the larger and most successful dealers of the state, 
of men of sound judgment and force of character, who 
unitedly stand for fair treatment, we can wield an influence 
that counts for something. The successful business man to 
whom I have referred can and does put order, system and 
conditions into his business, and people accept them out of 
respect for his judgment and knowledge; but everybody 
jumps on the weak and incompetent man and takes advan- 
bo ons that he would not for a minute think of taking of the 
other. 

Protection of Association. 


Suppose that the state association should surrender its 
charter and quit business, or that its membership should 
dwindle to an insignificant number; do you think that con- 
ditions would remain as they are now, or would it not be 
likely that everybody would be taking advantage of us in 
our weak condition? 

In looking over the records of the past I find that the 
association worked for several years to secure the passage 
of the present lien law—one of the best in the country—and 
at the mecting of almost every legislature since an attempt 
has been made to amend or repeal it, which would have 
been successful had it not been for the watchfulness and work 
of this association. Two years ago an amendment was of- 
fered, backed by a number of the large contractors of In- 
dianapolis, that if passed would have had the effect of ren- 
dering the law of little value to the material man. We got 
busy and called in prominent dealers from over the state 
who went before the committee and explained the evil effect 
of the proposed amendment and made such a strong showing 
that the gentlemen who introduced the measure did not 
urge it further. Gentlemen, if the organization did —— 
more than protect you against injurious legislation it woul 
be worth every year ten times the small cost of annual dues. 

It was in a convention of the association that the plan 
of a mutual fire insurance company was conceived, and I 
think it was at the first meeting I attended that the com- 
mittee was ~ en that pupene the plan of organization. 
I do not need to tell you of its success nor how much money 
it is saving you. You know that as well as I, but do you 
give the credit where it belongs? Such things do not just 
happen, but come as the result of years of organized work. 

[he meeting of the American Lumber Trades Congress at 
Minneapolis can be described no better than as a convention 
of associations. There were present delegates from thirty 
lumber manufacturing, wholesale and retail associations, rep- 
resenting a membership of 11,000 firms, and for three days 
these delegates met and discussed orders, time of shipment, 
terms, settlement of disputes » | arbitration etc. Never 
before had such a meeting been held or even thought pos- 
sible, and if it results in nothing more than bringing the 
different branches of the trade into closer touch and more 
friendly relationship it will have been worth while. Before 
folns to this convention I had been receiving copies of many 
etters to Indiana dealers from the secretary of one of the 
wholesale organizations on the Coast, and they were far 
from being conciliatory in tone, as some of you may know. 
I also had some correspondence with this secretary, as well 
as with some of his members, which at times was a little 
acrimonious. While in Minneapolis I met him and found 
him to be a most agreeable and fair minded gentleman, and 
we held several long conversations over the matter about 
which we had been corresponding, with the result that we 
both had a better understanding of the situation. After I 
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returned home I received other letters from him, but the 
tone had changed and instead of cold, formal demands they 
breathed a s frit of friendliness and confidence, and differ- 
ences have since been adjusted on a basis of fairness and 
justice, where before arbitrary demands were made. 

Large Percentage of Members in Cities. 

Now, gentiemen, [ want to put the matter up to you 
fairly and plainly. The hardest work the secretary has is 
to interest the dealers of the state to the extent of sending 
in the small sum of $5, and in effect saying by their mem- 
bership, “I am with you in your work to help me.” It is 
easy enough to hold aloof and criticize, but get into the 
harness and work a while and you will see more to approve 
than you now do to find fault with. This section of the 
state, I am sorry to say, is not as well represented in the 
association as it should be, but I believe it is due to the 
tact that you have not had as good facilities for reaching 
our meetings as other portions and by reason of your non- 
attendance have not appreciated the work that is being done 
for you. Do you know that we are strong in cities, and 
weak in the small towns and villages—the very places that 
need the association most? Let me give you an object les- 
son by naming twenty cities of the state, giving the number 
of dealers in each and the membership in the state associa- 
tion: 





Dealers. Members. 

PRRDGIIG: o:c.0'6:b0:6:6:0-0:0:0 see eels eeahe © ae 20 
i eee era occeonce * 6 3 
WE UEMING: 66.5 :ci0-00:0:0-5:0:0:0:0 aeikaebekeus 6 
po OE ee PEO eens * | 10 
are eae coceces SO 10 
La Fayette ...... oui aaleacun ‘maweenne a 5 
Hammond ....... WAAC CAARR RE COOCe OS 3 
WONG 6545040000060 s006¢enesneaeene 5 
PTE. cccwrceveus cocccccccccescee §& 4 
MATION .cccs e000 CAtedeccscsreoonce O 5 
BICMIORE .cciccces coccccccctcccccccece 4 2 
i ee cvcecccccceceesoocseccsen GO 3 
Jeffersonville 12.2232: 2 2 
EQGOREHOLE c20006e000:0 5 4 
DOD 60 ccdeeeewees 4 2 
Huntington 3 2 
Vincennes .. + 3 
Washington 3 3 
Columbus .. 3 3 
Wabash .... 2 2 

119 97 


This shows 81.5 percent are members, and if Evansville 
will do what I know it ought, and believe will do, it will 
raise this to almost 90 percent. 

The association helps every one of you, and it is not fair 
nor right for you to let others bear all of the expense. Nor 
are you doing justice to yourselves as good business men 
when you fail to give the influence of your name, even if 
you can not give your presence at the meetings, to a work 
that is elevating and dignifying your business. 

I do not want to be understood as drawing an unfavorable 
comparison between the state association and your own. 
am proud of the fact that I was honored by being invited 
here last March to assist in the organization of the Tri- 
State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and I congratulate 
you upon the successful year just past and hope you will 
continue to grow until you have on your membership list 
the name of every dealer in your territory. The new ac- 
quaintances you form at these meetings, the friendly feeling 
engendered between dealers of neighboring towns, the ques- 
tions of local interest discussed, are worth more than the 
small cost of the dues. Do you realize that it costs a great 
deal more money not to know your competitor than it does 
to come here to this association each year and get better 
acquainted with him? ‘There is more money lost through the 
false notion that he is the meanest man on earth than in 
any other way. You do not need to go into —_ agreements 
to make money, but you can do it by attending these meet- 
ings and discussing such subjects as the cost of doing busi- 
ness and how to reduce it, the percent of profit you should 
receive to render fair returns to which you are legitimately 
entitled, and other trade topics, and at the same time learn 
what you before did not know—that your competitor also 
is in the lumber business for the purpose of making a living 
and a little additional for old age. he man who thinks he 
can get along without help from others, who thinks he is 
strong enough to take care of himself, who is too narrow and 
selfish to want to be friendly with and learn from his com- 
petitor, may succeed in fooling himself, but you can “paste 
it in your hat” that in this great free for all business race 
he will be distanced. 

Stand by the ‘'lri-State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; join it if you have not already done so, and help it 
and the state association to work together for those things 
which will help to advance the interests of the retail lumber 
trade and keep it on a high and dignified plane, thereby 
commanding the respect and good will not only of the people 
who buy but of those to whom you sell. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the afternoon’s session George E. Gary, of Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., read a paper on ‘‘ Planing Mill Work’’ 
that was well received. He was followed by an address 
from R. B. White, of Boonville, Ind., whose subject 
was, ‘‘The Mail Order Houses as our Competitors,’’ 
who covered the subject well. At the close of the after- 
noon session the following officers were elected and 
installed: 

President, R. B. White, Boonville, Ind. 

Vice president, T. B. Wright, Mt. Carmel, IIl. 

Directors, to serve for three years—C. W. me of Sando- 
val, lll.; W. H. Schnute, of Evansville; George BE. Gary, of 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Tonight the Hoo-Hoo held a concatenation at the hall 
of the Evansville Business Association and thirty-four 
eandidates were initiated. The candidates were served 
with a Dutch luncheon. 

The committee on arrangements for the convention was 


composed of Elmer Luhring, of the Walfin-Luhring ~ 


Lumber Company; George Meinzer, of the Evansville 
Sash & Door Company, and Henry A. Kellker, of the 
Mechanics’ Planing Mill. The newly chosen board of 
directors will name the next place of meeting. 

The newly elected directors met immediately after 
\the meeting and elected Henry Kellker for another 
term as secretary and treasurer of the association. 


THOSE WHO REGISTERED—4 ... 222 coe coe coe ove 
George Fesaald, Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 


0. 

William R. Sauer, Ferdinand, Ind. 

J. H. Beckmann, Ferdinand, Ind. 

a H. Sauer, Ferdinand, Ind. 

T. Meinzer, Evansville Sash & Door Co. 

William A. Rector, Indianapolis ; representing the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 
, A. Stratman, Huntingburg; Stratman Hardware & Build- 
n 


g Co. 
John M. Schnauss, Jasper, Ind. 
W. Clements, Madison, Ind.; Huttig Sash & Door Co., 
St. yee Mo. 
o. Haskett, Adams-Carr Co., Indianapolis. 
we: ey Evansville; St. Louis Sash & Door Works, 
St. Louis, 
J. S Guaae Evansville. 
= F. Allawoy, Clay, Ky. 
J. N. Boston, Marion, Ky. 


cy. Mo. 


George W. Schmidt, Louisville, Ky. . 


J. W. Robertson, Evansville. 
A. J. Thornton, ‘Morganfield, K 
4 J. Bergman, Chrisney _ Mill Co., Chrisney, Ind. 
J. Mann, Chrisney y Planing M Mill Co., Chrisney, nd. 
Mie Anna Mann, Chrisney, Ind 
Cunningham, Chicago Lbr. “& Coal Co., Indianapolis. 
y %. Schley, Chicago; William Buchanan Co., Kansas 


- Lamm, St. Louis; True & True Co., Chicago. 
i M. Dickerson, Acme Cement Plaster Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. H. Moeller, J. H. Moeller & Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
a J. H. Moeller and Miss Esther Moeller, Mt. Vernon, 


i, ‘.' Trumbo, Frankfort, Ky.; E. L. Hughes Co., Louis- 


ville, 
rs Hug ges, jr., E. L. Hughes Co., Louisville, Ky. 
W. . Butler, Owensboro, Ky. 
Paulson, Lehigh Portiand Cement Co., Indianapolis. 
poe J. Moos and wife, Indianapolis. 
Lenis, i H. Ce Rohmer, Universal Portland Cement Co., St. 
ou 
Ww. Bt Tencies, Evansville. 
Arthur Corry, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Hugh Corry, jr., Cedar Rapids Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. 
. Van Celvin, Forrest Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
O. W. Clarke, Norris City, Ill. 
F, Clarke, Norris City, Ill. 
W. H. Bultman, Evansville. 
easy Massie, Evansville Sash & Door Co. 
Heiss, Foster Lumber Co., Centralia, Ill. 
D. B. MacLaren, Evansville. 


Harry Roy, Louisiana Red Cypress Co., Louisville, Ky. 
L. G. Hendon, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Louisville, Ky. 
B. P, Phillips, Hazleton, Ind. : 
ag Latshaw, Carlisle, Ind. 

B. White, Boonville, Ind. 
| a Smith, Charles Smith, jr., & Sons, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
4 P. Miller, West Salem, ml.’ 

cs Headley, Indianapolis; J. J. Newman Lumber Co., 

St. “Teale Mo. 
James Hunnel, Evansville ; Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
oa. < 

K. S. Omer, Evansville Paint & Varnish Co. 
Cc. F. Boonshot, Boonshot Hardware Co., Petersburg, Ind. 
7 McIntire, William McIntire & Sons, a Ill. 
O. C. Brooze, William McIntire & Sons, Equality, IU. 
William H. Schnute, Schnute-Heltman Co., Evansville. 
George D. Seitz, George D. Seitz Lbr. Co., Haubstadt, Ind. 
J. S. Wilton, Elkton, 
Ferd Freidy, Mechanics Planing Co., Evansville. 
c. we Roark, Greenville Milling Co., Greenville, Ky. 
F. G. Camp, Birmingham, Ala 
J. P. Huffman, J. P. Huffman Co. Indianapolis. 
T. B. Wright, Mt. Carmel, Ill. 
Charles Wolflin, Wolflin- -Lubring Lumber Co., Evansville. 
Elmer Luhring, Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co., Evansville. 
Charles M. Johnson, Evansville. 
McClellan Wyatt, Henderson, Ky. 
J. T. White, Lyons & White, Marrisa, Ill. 
O. M. McAfee, Whittington, Ill. 
J. B. Allen, Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mg. 
M. 8S. Tippy, Walker & Summers, Lesser, Ill. 
Irvin A. Sibley, South Bend, Ind. 





MOST WONDERFUL CONCATENATION EVER HELD IN THE SOUTH. 


Concluded from Page 71.) 


Burch, Frederick William, New Orleans, Burch Box Factory. 
Burke, Thomas Joseph, New Orleans, Burke Electrical Wks. 
Busch, Herman Nathan, New Orleans, Busch Box Factory. 

Calloy, Lincoln, New Orleans, Louisiana Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
Carbine, James “Machinery,” New Orleans, A. Baldwin & 


Sons. 

Cazes, "Peter Arthur, New Orleans. 

a a Victor Louis, New Orleans, Whitney Supply Co., 
t 


Cooke, Nathanial Dobson, New Orleans, Killeen’s Foundry 
& Iron Wks. 
Cornell, Arthur Semmes, New Orleans, W. W. Carre Co., Ltd. 
Couspiere, Albert, New Orleans. 
. R. Sikes Belting 


er eat William Samuel, New Orleans, S 

DeBlane, Joseph Walter, New Orleans, Salmen Brick & Lbr. 
Sateen, Bryant, Maplesville, Ala., Twin Tree Lbr. Co. 
Deever, Launcelot, Henry, New Orleans, Ahrens & Ott Mfg. 


Co, 

Droden, William Abner, Annison, Ala., Kilby Locomotive & 
Machine Works. 

Duhn, Siebrandt Joseph, New Orleans. 

Se George Wesley, Plattenville, La., Baker-Wake- 
field Cypress Co. 

Eldridge, Walter O., Amite, La., Eldridge & “ae 

Ervin, Mason P., Lake Charles, La., Lyons Lbr. Co. 

Freiler, Carl Ludwig, Natalbany, La, Natalbany The. Co 

Pryant, Harris Thurman, Cleveland, Ohio, Ril ‘Rub- 
er Co. 

Geier, Charles G. P., New Orleans, Geier Bros. Lbr. & Mfg. 
Co. 


as ee Henry J., New Orleans, Louisiana Hardwood 


Gestuen, “Clarence Joe, Fordyce, Ark., Edgar Lbr. Co. 

Haggerty, Frank Joseph, St. Louis, Mo., Eureka Brass Co. 

Hill, Harry Dunklin, Nicholson, Miss., La. Hdwd. Lbr. Co. 

Hill, Jasper Mitchell, Nicholson, Miss., La. Hdwd. Lbr. Co. 

Hull, Clarence Galloway, Ovett, Miss., Ovett Land & Lbr. Co. 

Jenks, William Webb, New Orleans, 'La., Fairbanks Co. 

Kaufinan, Joe, New Orleans, La., Louis Kaufman 

Kellogg, Royal Shaw, Washington, DD. CC. 
Service. 

Kitzinger, Leo Ingomar, New Orleans, La., H. W. Jobhns- 
Manville Co. 

Landry, Alfred Francis, New Orleans, La., Keasby & Matti- 


Kr oder al Forest 


be 
Law, Fred fl St. Louis, Mo., Illinois Central R. R. 
4 — Fenton, New Orleans, La., H. F. Lewis Lbr. 
at) 
Lorenz, Albert Paul, Gibson, La., Gibson Cypress Lbr. Co. 
McKay, Edwin Anderson, New Orleans, La., Gillham-Vizard 


oO. 

McMichael, Purser Philip, Amite, La., Eldridge & McMichael. 

Mansfield, Julian B., New Orleans, La., General Fire Extin- 
guisher Co. 

Markel, Jules Frederick William, New Orleans, La. 

Markstein, Joseph Carl, New Orleans, 

Michel, Edward Harrison, New Orleans, La., Salmen Brick 


& Lbr. Co. 
a a Sidney, New Orleans, La., Salmen Brick & 
r. Co, 
seeps. Harry Joseph, New Orleans, J. H. Murphy Iron 
orks. 
Murrhee, Truly Ellery, Nicholson, Miss., La. Hdwd. Lbr. Co. 
O’Shaughnessey, John a New Orleans, La., Foreign 
Freight Forwarding Agency. 
Peck, Edson Sheldon, Sientioabers, Miss., J. J. Newman Lbr. 


Co. 
Phillips, James William, New Orleans, La., National Tube 


son Co. 
— { Arthur Corbett, New Orleans, La., Manhattan Rub- 


Pool, Leonidas Moore, Yew Orleans, La., La. Hdwd. Lbr. Co. 
Reed, George Wayne, Natalbany, La., Natalbany Lbr. Co. 

Rose, Leon Gambetta, Chattanooga, Tenn., The Tradesman. 
Salmen, Frederick W., New Orleans, La., Salmen Brick & 


Lbr. Co. 
Scanlon, Thomas Stevens, Natalbany, La., Natalbany Lbr. 


Co. 
Schmidt, Fone Urban, Garyville, La., Lyon Cypress Co. 
Shaw, Albert awrence, Plattenville, ‘La, Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co. 
Stevens, Samuel Rawlins, New Orleans, La., S. R. Stevens 


‘0. 
Strauss, Julian B., New Orleans, La., E. A. Simmons Co., 
Natalbany Lbr. 


0. 

Thompson, Walter “Drydock,” _ Orleans, La., New Or- 
leans Dry Dock & Ship Bldg. 

Thorne, ae Owens, New Geena, La., General Fire Extin- 
guisher 

Todd, Dudley: Mayer, Foster, La., Ellerstine Plant Co. 


d. 
Thomas, Melville Drummond, Chicago, IIL, 


Before the initiation began, the Guerdon of the Left 
announced that it had charges to prefer against Hon- 
orary Hoo-Hoo Gaston Saux, No. 99. As Mr. Saux 
had been without doubt the most remarkable host 
many Hoo-Hoo people had ever seen, filling to the full 
capacity his prerogatives of general manager of hotel 
Grunewald, the announcement was heralded with con- 
siderable astonishment. 

The tension was greatly relieved, however, when 
after Mr. Saux had been presented to the bar of jus- 
tice in front of the station of the Snark, he was pre- 
sented with a magnificent loving cup by the New Or- 


leans Hoo-Hoo, through the medium of Bolling Arthur 
Johnson, who acted as spokesman. 

After the initiation an elaburate vaudeville perforn 
ance was inaugurated, the newly initiated Hoo-Ho 
the visiting Hoo-Hoo and their many friends com 
pletely filling the great auditorium. 

During the vaudeville performance a fine lunch was 
distributed in a buffet way. 

Walter R. Brown, manager of the Lyric Theater of 
New Orleans, had provided a vaudeville entertainment 
of twenty nunrbers, which was put on as swiftly as if 
it had been done at one of the high class ‘‘ advanced 
vaudeville’’ theaters. 

During the vaudeville entertainment and _ inter- 
spersed in that entertainment, addresses were deliv- 
ered by Bolling Arthur Johnson, James H. Baird and 
J. A. Freeman, which were listened to with great 
attention. 

John A. Bruce, of the Owl Bayou Cypress Company, 
acted as toastmaster and was in fine form. 

The local Hoo-Hoo of New Orleans deserve great 
eredit for this wonderful affair and just a mere men 
tion of their names in an account of this sort is scant 
favor of praise compared to what they accomplished 
in undertaking this concatenation. 





NATIONAL LUMBER EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
IN BUSINESS SESSION. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


CINCINNATI, Ounlo, Jan. 21.—The National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association met at the Sinton hotel, Wednes- 
day, January 20, thirty members being present. The 
organization was called to order at 11 o’elock a. m. 

At the executive sessions were considered exhaustive 
reports of committees on transportation, arbitration, 
complaints, claims, membership, ocean rates, consign- 
ments and equalization of rates. The New Orleans 
stave agreement was ratified. Shipping lumber on con- 
signment was looked upon with disfavor. Two new con- 
cerns were admitted to membership, the Mississippi 
Hardwood ,.Company, Ft. Worth, Tex., and J. E, Stark 
& Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

In the evening a reception at the Business Men’s 
Club was tendered by the Cin¢innati members of the 
association, and thirty-nine members attended. An 
excellent banquet was served, and beautiful souvenirs 
printed in colors on veneer were presented to the guests. 
The banquet was followed by after dinner speeches, 
and the festivities were kept up to a late hour. 

On Thursday the association went into executive 
session at 11 a. m., Vice President Spiegel presiding. 
Vigorous resolutions against indiscriminate shipments “4 
foreign ports on consignment were adopted. Resolution 
were adopted urging the board of commissioners of the 
port of New Orleans to modify the plans for a special 
lumber dock by widening and covering with a roof. 

The time and place of the next meeting are to be 
fixed by the board of directors. At noon a recess was 
taken until 3 p. m. 

At 1:30 p. m. the board of directors met to place 
in nomination the officers for 1909. 

The afternoon session was opened at 3 p. m., wich 
Vice President Spiegel in the chair, and the followi: g 
officers were elected: President, Harvey M. Dickso y 
Norfolk, Va.; first vice president, Fred Arn, Chatt: 
nooga; treasurer, R. W. Price, Baltimore; secretary, ry 
E. M. Terry, Baltimore. 


eee 


STATEMENT OF CAR DEMURRAGE. 


The American Association of Demurrage Officers 
port that for the quarter ended June 30, 1908, the nvi' 
ber of cars handled under its auspices were "5,584, dy 
compared with 7,063,503 cars in the like quarter ‘of 191 
Twenty- -two different bureaus give the following cou- 
parison of cars reported and average detention of ril- 
roads and consignees: 

—Quarter oe “ae 

June 30, June iUs 

1908. 1907. 

Cape, MANOR 4... 5.0.5.0%.4.0.0.0.0640064 060, 0er eee 4,504, 16 
Detention by railroad, days.......... 0.34 0.12 
Detention by consignees, days........ 1.35 3.51 


Total detention, days........seee0- 1.69 1.93 
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UNION ASSOCIATION IN TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION AT TOLEDO. 


Retail Lumber Dealers of Ohio Hold a Two Day Session—Discussion of the Code of Ethics and Banquet Chief IFeatures. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 19.—Properly befrogged with the 
celebrated Toledo frog badge the members of the Union 
Association of Lumber Dealers numbering several hun 
dred gathered at Hotel Secor this morning in their 
twenty-seventh annual convention. The attendance was 
very large, filling the assembly room to its capacity. 
President Henry O. Norris, of Newark, called the meet- 
ing to order shortly after 10 o’clock and introduced 
Brand Whitlock, mayor of Toledo. 

The mayor delivered an address of welcome charac 
teristic of himself. He declared that this welcome came 
from his heart and from the hearts of all the people of 
loledo, and that all the doors of the city were open 
nward and would continue to be so as long as the lum 
vrmen chose to remain. 

The response was by I. D. Torrence, of Xenia, treas 
rer of the association. He said the association was 
loubly glad to receive the generous weleome of the 
nayor and he hoped the members would so conduct 
hemselves as to deserve it. 

The President’s Address. 

President Norris then delivered his annual address. 

was as follows: 


It is with pleasure that I welcome you to this con 
ntion. IL hope you have come with the intention of 
etting all the benefit possible in such a gathering of 
representative lumbermen and, incidentally, I trust you 
vill also get much pleasure from the meeting. I should 
ke to request that you be prompt in your attendance 
pon the sessions of the convention This is due those 
ho make promptness a habit, a class of men to be 
tied for the reason that they go through life losing 
zreat deal of time waiting for those who forget to 
et the habit.’ Dilatory measures beget indifference 
nd indifference will kill any enterprise 
| do not know how interesting these meetings are go 
to be, that will depend very largely, indeed, L would 
upon you. There should be, in a gathering of live 
usiness men, such as this, plenty of ideas which, it 
xpressed, can not help interesting us all. I would in 
te and urge upon you a general discussion of any sub 
t which may be suggested. Also an exchange of views 
ibout the various methods of conducting your business 
on may have something which will be very valuable to 
neighbor when he knows it Therefore, 1 hope you 
\ each one feel some responsibility for the success of 
gathering 
Much Accomplished. 


reviewing the last year I can not tell you that very 
h has been accomplished which shows on the surface 
re was but one meeting of the directors in October 
More frequent meetings seemed unadvisable—not justify 


the expense If nothing very great is being done 
l ink the association is more than worth all it costs 
us. in the way of maintaining cordial relations with 


friends the manufacturers and wholesalers, who 
few exceptions, stand ready and willing to protect 
retailer, for which [ tender them on behalf of this 
ciation most cordial thanks 


A Year of Uncertainty. 


last twelve months have been unique in a business 


w I doubt if many of you wore uw very broad smile 
When you saw your final trial balance It was a year of 
insteady business and unsteady prices, the best guesse1 
f all did not feel quite sure when to go in and when 
to stay out of the market The proverbial weathercock 


med like a fixture as compared with the market. Our 

x friends, the manufacturers, especially those of the 
tlow pine persuasion, seemed to vie with each other 
eing fussy I think the atmosphere has cleared co 
ibly since our last meeting, several things unset 

the then are settled now and I trust wisely I have not 
faith in these great United States, the reaction is 


tn d to come Whenever that time may be we are 
W * months nearer it than we were a year ago and 
I not think it is so very far away I hope that when 


wave of prosperity rolls our way again you all will 
iught in its crest 

is not at all my purpose to consume your time and 
our patience with a long address. Let us get to 


we and dispatch the business of the convention Be- 
tw sessions you are at liberty to enjoy yourselves in 
ul manner consistent with the views of Toledo's board 


blic safety 


retary H. 5. Adams, of Chillicothe, read the min 
of the last annual meeting, held at the Southern 


he at Columbus, January 21 and 22, 1908, 
retary Adams presented his annual report. It 
Wi in part as follows and was approved: 


Secretary’s Report. 


year through which we have just passed has been 
0 uncertainty to all branches of business including 


the imber industry. Our association has suffered from 
Ue tringency of the times and the severe judgment of 
the ourts Notwithstanding these conditions, together 
Ww the withdrawal of Pennsylvania and Kentucky from 
ou ssociation, our membership has continued loyal and 
hu few have withdrawn. Our members realize that 
the are muny benefits to be derived from organization 
ot than the prevention of shipments to consumers. 
\ very little has gone out to members during the 
ve much has been done within and without the asso- 


cl 1 which will ultimately accomplish much good for 
it ermen, 

manufacturers and wholesale dealers in) lumber 
u onstantly improving their methods and are recog- 


n the retail associations as mediums through which 
tt ean accomplish their ends. They realize that re- 
ta rganizations are not for the purpose of blackmail- 
" ut that they are composed of men who recognize 
u rights and are demanding them. To obtain these 


means work on the part of your officers. In the 
I rmance of these duties the officers can not consult 
. members on account of their location, except during 
colvention time. We have met for the purpose of ascer- 


taining your wishes and receiving your commands. 
M members formulate their troubles within their own 
mi give no expression of them to any one and then 
fonplain beeause the association has offered no relief. 
rhe most common complaint among our members is 


that nothing is ever done at our conventions and yet 

very members never take part in the work. If 
“very member of this association should come prepared 
fo oxpress his needs and would be willing to. give ex- 
pressions of his views, in the way of advice, to others, 
we could not limit our meetings to two days. Let each 
meriber, instead of pulling backward, push forward. If 
we do this the tailenders will be compelled to run in 
order to find out whether the front rank is doing .any- 
thing or not. 


How many business men would succeed if their sub- 
ordinates never reported to them except, when called 
together, once a year? If, when called together, they did 
not make known the needs of their departments and did 
not offer any suggestions for the betterment of the 
whole, how much more difficult would it be to succeed. 
Let each member realize that he is a part of this or- 
ganization and let him make known his wants, then if 
the association does not do its part, through its officers, 
he will have just reason for complaint. 

Let us at all times try to be fair in our judgment. 
Should a member write a letter to the secretary and the 
secretary fail to reply promptly the secretary is at fault. 
Should the secretary reply promptly but fail to afford 
the relief sought, on account of untoward conditions, the 
conditions are at fault. Should the member fail to write 
but should rely upon relief, which does not exist or is 
unknown, the member is at fault. 

With active and willing coéjperation we are bound to 
succeed, 





Financial Report. 


Balance on hand January 1, 1908........ $1,057.89 


teceived from dues during 1908. . i kaR ee 1,405.00 
Received from udvertising, 1908 0 pia dees - 650.00 
CC eS ee eee ree cocina $3,112.89 


Paid to treasurer on his receipts 1 to 


4 inclusive $2,055.00 








Balance on hand July 1, 1908...... 1,057.89 
&u 
In account with treasurer 
Balance on hand January 1, 1908 ee R99 
Paid to treasurer on his receipts 1 to 4...... 00 
Total oid . errr 9 
Paid on drafts, 1 to 5S inclusive: 
Mileage and pe diem of directors.... $ 340.10 
Miscellaneous expense ewe rr 191.42 
Salary of secretary, 1908 an 1,000.0 
Office rent ete...... aT ee rer 500.00 
Salary of treasurer, 1908......... 50.00 
Badges for Columbus meeting.... 63.00 
Printing ne Eee ee ‘on 74.25 
Bonds for secretary and treasurer.... 15.00 2,233.77 
Balance on hand January 1, 1909 $ 879.12 


Treasurer EF, D. Torrence, of Xenia, presented his 
annual report, confirming the financial report of the see- 
retary. The report was approved. 

Douglas Malloch, Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUM 
BERMAN staff, read a paper on ‘‘The Benefit from 
Reading Lumber Journals.’’ 

Secretary Adams reported that the board of directors 
had laid on the table the resolution by George W. 
Hotchkiss, of Chicago, secretary of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, referred to it at the last annual 
meeting, providing for the formation of a code of ethics, 
since such a code had, been formulated at the Lumber 
Trade Congress in Minneapolis in June. 

President Norris announced the appointment of the 
following auditing committee: A. C. Davis, Newark; 
James Anderson, Sidney, and J. W. Smith, Portsmouth. 

The convention was then adjourned. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the opening of the Tuesday afternoon ‘session 
President Norris appointed the following committees: 


Nominations— Frank Wiuchet, Dayton; M. J. 
lumbus; J. i Uitehcock, Ashtabula. 

Resolutions——J. FE. Artz, Dayton; D. C. Snook, Rockland ; 
James Wilson, Wapakoneta. 

Constitution and by-laws—S. S. King, Dayton; L. E 
Gleason, Van Wert; W. Hl. Smith, Newark. 


sergin, Co- 


O. H. Baechtel, of Canton, discussed both the man 
agement and operation of a retail yard and said that 
he had had to learn the business from the bottom up. 
‘*And the longer | am in business,’’ said Mr. Bachtel, 
‘1 feel the less | know about it.’’ Taking up the 
question of delivery, Mr. Bachtel said: 


Sometimes a half-dozen orders won't make a wagonload, 
but in sending out three or four orders together what was 
intended for John Smith often used to go to Tom Brown 
and vice versa. I early discovered that we ought to have 
some system by which the driver would know just what 
belongs to each man. About that time the automatic regis- 
ter came into use and I found before three months that 
that little machine had paid the cost of rental for three 
years in keeping orders straight. Now practically every 
dealer uses that system or something like it. But I have 
found in visiting yards that there are still two or three 
yards in Ohio doing business as we did it twenty-five years 
ago. There is nothing with which to trace the order back. 
The driver swears that he delivered the goods to the man 
intended. However, if you can compel him to get the man's 
receipt you can trace it up, and if a loader or driver makes 
a mistake you can discover it. 

The matter of keeping stock is an important thing. We 
carry a stock account on a card system, and you would be 
astonished at the number of items of stock that you have. 
Ilow many items of stock do you suppose a lumberman 
carries? The average yard has from 500 to 800 items. We 
enter on a card every item of stock that comes in; every 
item that goes out is also entered on a ticket and we know 
at the end of the year just what we have on hand. Every 
lumber dealer takes an annual inventory, and if he tries 
to take stock by counting the piles when the snow is deep 
and the weather is at zero he can appreciate the conven- 
ience of taking stock in the office with cards. 

We should take better care of our stock; we should keep 
it in condition and have it as presentable as if we were in 
the drygoods business. We carry all our stock under cover. 
I was asked today whether it paid to keep framing that 
way. I said yes. We have tried both ways. I do not be- 
lieve in half open sheds. I believe that a closed shed can 
be built so as to afford plenty of ventilation; we have had 
one for seven years and no stock has spoiled. 

We have a special place for storing timber and a trolley 
system to handle it from the car to pile or pile to wagon. 
Two men can handle the heaviest piece that we carry in 
stock. 

J. E. Artz, of Dayton, said he had tried the ecard 
system of stock account and had gone back to the 
old way of taking stock once a year. They had dis 
covered while working under the card system that 
they did not have certain things that they thought 
they had and had certain things that they thought 
they did not have, and the result was that they bought 


too much. 


L. M. Bachtel, of Canton, defended the system. He 
said it was as easy to keep as is a cash account. 

J. W. Smith, of Portsmouth, favored a stock ae 
count, but said it must be the right system. 

O. H. Bachtel, of Canton, said a continuous inven 
tory shows each day what you have, and you can not 
do that with an annual inventory, and in cease of fire 
you are not able to show the adjusters what you had 
on hand. 

E. A. Hildreth, of Columbus, doubted the wisdom of 
the card system stock account. He did not believe 
that it would be kept, although this might be due to 
mismanagement rather than to any fault of the sys 
tem; he believed that it was possible but not prac 
ticable. However, his concern uses it in a way in 
keeping track of dimension. 

The question of sticking dimension to save bluing, 
staining and rot was taken up. 

Laurens Hull, of Lima, said that he piled his yellow 
pine with sticks every five courses and kept it in satis 
factory condition that way; there was no trouble if 
the stock was in good condition when piled and a 
little space was left between the pieces. 

Frank Wiuchet, of Dayton, said that he kept a 
stock account of bill stuff but not of inch lumber. The 
planing mill keeps a different set of books and every 
thing that the mill takes out of the yard is charged 
to the mill. He uses a crane for handling timber and 
two men can handle a 14x16x50. 

C. R. Hopkins, of Custer, discussed odds and ends. 

8S. 8. King, of Dayton, said that handling lumber 
seemed to make men lazy; that no matter how indus 
trious they might be when they went to work in a 
lumber yard they soon became the opposite. He asked 
if there was anything to cure men of laziness. 

“*The only remedy I know,’’ replied Frank Wiuchet, 
‘is a panie.’’ 

Secretary H. 8. Adams, of Chillicothe, then took up 
the code of ethics and said: 


The Code of Ethics. 


Among other matters before us we will be asked to ac- 
cept or reject a code of ethics adopted by the Amer- 
ican Lumber Trade Congress, at its meeting in June, 
1908, in Minneapolis. What does that code propose? 
How does it apply the rules laid down? Are they pre- 
pared so that they will apply with equal benefit to the 
seller and buyer alike or do they demand more from 
the one than they do from the other? Acting upon the 
theory that they shall be enforced, if adopted, whether 
right or wrong in principle, we as buyers of lumber must 
determine whether or not it is to our interest to accept 
or reject them. 

The pamphlet says that there were present at the 
convention delegates representing 11,000 different firms 
and lumber organizations. This being true we feel that 
the matter had been fully considered before its adoption. 
This may or may not be the case. It therefore becomes 
our duty to examine it carefully before taking any 
action. The first thing to be done is to carefully read 
the code that we may become acquainted with its con- 
tents. 

It is readily seen that clauses 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 are noth- 
ing more than are necessary to make a complete and 
binding contract in law. The object, of these sections, 
is to agree to enter into a binding contract. This is good 
business practice on behalf of both parties. Every con- 
tract should be as clearcut as it is possible to make it. 
All parties should be obligated in such manner that there 
will be no doubt as to its meaning. Clause 6, as is stated 
at the end of the clause, should be as much a part of the 
contract as anything else. Someone must stand the delay 
in shipment caused by matters beyond the control of both 
buyer and seller. By clause 6 the attempt is made to 
place this upon the shoulders of the buyer. Why should 
this be? The seller is the owner of the property and the 
one most benefited in the matter of direct profits. The 
courts protect them, as to the title in the property, while 
in transit. The mist which surrounds the passing of the 
title makes it doubtful as to the time when the buyer 
becomes the owner of the property. Why should the 
buyer, under these circumstances be responsible for the 
delay? Clause 8 asks the buyer to place himself under 
obligation to cancel every car, by direct act, which would 
otherwise have been canceled by failure of the seller to 
fulflll his part of the contract. What would be the re- 
sult if clause 8 were not inserted in the code? Under 
a binding contract if the seller would fail to ship by the 
time specified the contract would become voidable upon 
the part of the buyer and the seller would make ship- 
ment at his own risk. Why should the buyer be com- 
pelled to wire cancellation of a contract already can- 
celed, so far as he is concerned, without any fault on 
his part? 

Clause 9 is fair to both parties and the time is within 
reason for it can be changed by special contract. Clauses 
10 and 11 are legal conditions of any binding contract. 
Clause 12 permits the seller to avoid a contract which 
would otherwise be binding. Clause 13 is the same as 
10 and 11. Clause 14 is or should be the essence of all 
ethical agreements. The object being to avoid courts, 
Save expense and maintain a friendly intercourse be- 
tween the buyer and seller. 





Against the Buyer. 


Clause 15 has no place in the kind of code just men- 
tioned. Why should any one be compelled to accept 
what they did not buy? Why should the seller ask the 
buyer to accept what he did not sell him? Who has 
made the rules for grading lumber? Who enforces them? 
Who is best qualified to judge of their correct applica- 
tion? Who ean arbitrarily change them? Who is the 
final judge, in cases of reinspection, from whose de- 
cision there is no appeal? The seller. Then why chal- 
lenge the buyer to a contract and offer him weapons of 
defense with which he is unfamiliar while his opponent 
is proficient in their use? It would seem fair that when 
a presumptuous buyer should object to a correct grade 
that he should be punished by the cost of reinspection. 
This would induce him to study and become familiar with 
the grading rules, or as nearly so as mankind is able to 
do. The adoption of clause 15 means the enslavement 
of the buyer beyond anything yet attempted. Buyers 
of lumber should oppose a clause which contains any 
off grade lumber. They should most vigorously oppose 
any percent of off grade lumber, the amount of which 
shall determine whether or not the buyer shall stand 
the expense of regrading. In the first place, an agree- 
ment to accept a shipment of lumber which contains 
a certain percent, no matter how small, below invoice. 
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means the dumping of the mill refuse into the yards ol 
the buyer. As an illustration: If you should buy a car- 
load of *‘A”’ tlooring the shipper could place in that car 
any kind of flooring in his yard up to the amount of 
1-15 of the shipment. The code does not say how much 
below grade the shipment shall be, consequently the 
seller can ship the 7 percent of anything he desires. He 
can thereby clean up his yard and compel the buyer to 
accept it. The seller may say that this Is not the ob- 
ject of the code and would not be the practice. We must 
say that this is the possibility of the code and may be 
practiced. It is further asked that the buyer stand the 
cost of inspection if the shipment is found to contain no 
more than 7 percent, This is like cutting off the cat’s 
tail inch-by-inch so that it will not hurt so much as 
if all were cut off at one time. 

First, we are asked to accept 7 percent of off grade 
without complaint and now we are asked to accept more 
or fight with the weapons of the seller. In case of de- 
feat we shall be compelled to pay the amount assessed 
by the seller. In this matter we are like the negro who 
was asked to pay a bill. He considered the subject for 
a moment and then said: “If I don’t pay this bill I 
will be a nigger and if I do pay it I will be a nigger 
anyway, so I guess I won’t pay it.’’ Under present con- 
ditions the buyer can compel the seller to reinspect the 
shipment at his own expense, yet many shipments are 
made which are below invoice. The buyer who finds off 
grade lumber can refuse the car and - 4 chances ar« 
taken by the seller, for many shipments ae made which 
are below grade. 


Protection for the Buyer. 


It is claimed by the seller that many complaints are 
made when there is no foundation for them. No doubt 
that is true. On the other hand, how many, many ship- 
ments are accepted wherein the buyer makes no com- 
plaint? We are all descended from Adam. The ancestors 
of all of us sailed in the same ark. None of us are per- 
fect; none of us are wholly bad. We must therefore 
surround ourselves with such safeguards as we may 
think will protect us from the encroachments of our 
neighbors who are not wholly bad. The shipper arbi- 
trarily fixes the rules for grading lumber. He does not 
consult or advise with the buyer. He employs men to 
apply these rules who are, or should be familiar with 
them. He is the sole judge of the correctness of their 
application in case of dispute. Why then should the 
buyer be asked to accept shipments below invoice or 
stand the expense of reinspection? Is it for the purpose 
of permitting the seller to employ lower priced, inex- 
perienced, inspectors or is it for the purpose of assisting 
the sharp practices of the unscrupulous seller? From 
lack of experience many buyers are unable to deter- 
mine the correctness of a shipment that is up to grade. 
Others can tell when boards are considerably below 
grade. While others, a very small number, are familiar 
with the grades. If a dispute arises over a car of lum- 
ber the seller reinspects it and the buyer must take it. 
Under the proposed code the buyer would be compelled 
to inspect the whole car and if in his judgment 1,000 in 
every 15,000 feet was off grade, no more, he would be 
compelled to accept the shipment and stand the expense 
without complaint. If, in his judgment, the car contained 
more than the prescribed percent of off grade ne would 
run the risk of having his judgment reversed. If his 
judgment was reversed he would have to stand, besides 
the expense of his own inspection, the cost of reinspec- 
tion by the seller. From this judgment he has no ap- 
peal. How many buyers are prepared to take this chance? 
If you are not prepared to take the chance you must 
suffer imposition from off grade shipments. Nothing can 
be more unfair, more unjust, nor more dangerous, to the 
interests of the lumber buyer than this clause. These 
remarks will apply, no matter how small the percent of 
lumber below invoice, if it carries with it the penalty of 
compelling the buyer to pay the cost of reinspection. 

The amendments proposed by the Michigan association 
and enlarged upon by the Illinois association offer con- 
siderable relief for the buyer in many ways but do not 
go far enough in dealing with clause 15. Should com- 
plaint be made by the buyer and reinspection become 
necessary it would be within reason to demand of him 
that he pay the cost if the shipment is found to be as 
invoiced. We should not object to a clause providing 
that, upon reinspection, if the car contained less than a 
given percent of degrade the degrade would not consti- 
tute sufficient causes for rejection of the shipment. The 
amount of degrade to be subject to the amendment laid 
down by Mr. Hotchkiss of the Illinois association. While 
there are some objections to the code there is much of 
merit in it. Especially should we encourage every effort 
toward arbitration. 

If our cause is just we will get justice. If our cause 
is unjust we shall fail as well through the courts as by 
arbitration. By arbitration we maintain friendly rela- 
tions, save expense and much annoyance to both parties 
to the controversy. 


The code of ethics was discussed at length, Arthur 
L. Holmes, of Detroit, secretary of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, leading the dis- 
cussion. 

The code was referred to the resolutions committee 
and the convention adjourned. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


The annual banquet of the association was held 
Tuesday evening in the red room of the Secor. S. S. 
King presided with distinguished success as_toast- 
master. The speakers were William L. Milmer, presi- 
dent of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce; George W. 
Dunn, editor of the Toledo Times; G. B. Storer, secre- 
tary of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce, Douglas 
Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman poet,’’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Chicago; Attorney Clarence Brown, of 
Toledo; Henry C. Vortried, of the Toledo German Ex- 
press; Warren J. Lynch, of Chicago, general passenger 
agent of the Big Four railroad, and Roland Starr, of 
Toledo. 

Mr. Brown paid particular attention to the Valentine 
and Sherman laws. He said: 


There are features of this law which I do not consider 
for the best interests of the country. Like an eminent 
jurist of the New York federal court of appeals, I think 
there are features of this law which are absolutely revolu- 
tionary in character. 

If strictly enforced, the Valentine and Sherman and other 
anti-trust laws wouid he absolutely destructive of business. 
Every partnership, every association, large or small, the 
resnit of which would be to stifle competition to any extent, 
would be a violation of that law. 

The first thing to be done in the amendment of these 
laws is to provide for a civil action to determine whether 
a man is guilty of “unreasonable restraint of trade,” and 
if be is, then punish him. 

It has become the fashion to accuse men of guilt and to 
presume them guilty; to convict them by public clamor, 
falsely created, and by ee trial. I say such trials 
are not by due process of lav 

I tried to get Toledo a to get together and 
raise « subscription to the Y. M. C. A. hospital fund. Do 
you know, I could not get any two of them to speak to 
each other on the street. They said they feared they would 
be indicted for trying to control the price of charity. 








WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Wednesday morning many of the visitors were taken 
in hand by the local entertainment committee and 
given a trolley ride to the Ford plate glass works, 
where they watchea the process of making plate glass, 
and were both amazed and instructed by that enter 
tainment. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the opening of the Wednesday afternoon session 
the auditing committee reported, approving the books 
of the association. 

The following officers were elected: 


Vresident—J. Elam Artz, of Dayton. 

Vice President——E. A. Hildreth, of Columbus. 

Treasurer—F. D. Torrence, of Xenia. 

Director from District No. 1, comprising the counties of 
Detiance, Erie, Fulton, Hancock, Henry, Lluron, Lucas, Ot- 
tawa, Paulding, Putnam, Sandusky, Seneca, Van Wert. Will 
iams and Wood—George Campbell, of Toledo. 

Director from District No. 5, comprising the counties of 
Athens, Belmont, Carroll, Coshocton, Guernsey, Harrison, 
Ilolmes, Jefferson, Meigs, Monroe, Morgan, Muskingum, 
Noble, Tuscarawas and Washington—John EF. Scott, of 
Bridgeport. 

J. KE. Artz, of Dayton, read the report of the reso 
lutions committee and the following resolutions were 
adopted: 


1. Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are 
hereby extended to the ‘Toledo lumber dealers (wholesale 
and retail), to the press, to the management of the Hotel 
Secor, to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and to any and all 
other persons who have contributed to the great success 
of the twenty-seventh annual convention of the Union Asso 
ciation of Lumber Dealers. : 

2. Resolved, That we protest against the ruling of the 
railroads whereby no allowance is made for inclement 
weather in unloading cars originating out of the state, and 
that the secretary take this matter up with the secre 
taries of other retail lumber associations and the Ohio 
Receivers «& Shippers’ Association. 

3. Resolved, That we urge our legislators to introduce 
such measures as shali so amend the Valentine law as to 
give to Ohio business men the privileges enjoyed by business 
men of other states. 

. Resolved, That the directors should arrange for com 
munications from headquarters at stated periods in such 
form as they may determine, and to provide for its early 
accomplishment. 

5. Resolved, That the board of directors take up at once 
the question of increasing the membership in order that the 
efficiency and influence of our organization may be strength- 
ened. 

6. Resolved, That we protest against the attempt of the 
manufacturers to have us accept odd lengths of bill stuff 
and boards and odd and short lengths in Lb. and M. flooring 
and ceiling, except where same is end matched. 

7. Resolved, That we object to the practice of certain 
manufacturers in furnishing dimension smaller than 4,-inch 
less than stated sizes, and pledge our support to those 
manufacturers who will observe this protest. 

8. Resolved, That the plans for entertainment should 
not be permitted to interfere with the business sessions of 
our conventions. 

9. Resolved, That the directors prepare and _ provide 
triplicate order blanks for the purchase of lumber and sup- 
ply them to members upon request at cost. 

10. Resolved, That we support the action of the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association in its demand for but two 
grades of 16-inch red cedar shingles; namely, clears and 
*A*s, and urge the same for this state. 

11. Resolved, That we protest against the present form 
of the Minneapolis code of ethics, and the same is hereby 
referred to the board of directors for amendment and adop 
tion. 





The resolutions were signed by J. Elam Artz, chair 
man, of Dayton; F. H. Herdman, of Zanesville, and 
James Wilson, jr., of Wapakoneta. 

S. S. King offered the following resolution, ad 
dressed to Governor Harmon, of Ohio: 

We, the Union Association of Lumber Dealers, represent- 
ing, as we do, one of the largest industries in our state, do 
herewith commend to you the most excellent record made 
by the railway commission of Ohio. We urge upon you a 
continuation of these most efficient men. Any change made 
in this most vital part of our state government would, in 
our opinion, be adverse to the best interests of the shipping 
publie. 

In response to the argument that the association did 
not desire to enter into polities, the resolution was 
defeated by two votes. 

James Anderson, of Sidney, expressed his pleasure 
at the suecess of the convention. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Treasurer F. D. 
Torrence. 

The round table brought out some good ideas from 
O. H. Baechtel, Canton; F. G. MeFarlan, of Norwood; 
J. E. Artz, of Dayton; E. A. Hildreth, of Columbus, 
and Secretary H. Adams, of Chillicothe. Mr. Artz 
declared that the retailers were at the merey of the 
inspector, because he is paid by the manufacturer to 
work for the manufacturer. He believed there should 



























































































































































































































PART OF ATTENDANCE 


be a system of licensed inspectors who would be free 
from any influence. 

The question of having a railroad into the yard was 
discussed. Mr. Adams said that his yard was half a 
block from the railroad, and that he had figured that 
the increased cost of hauling lumber and handling 
direct from the car was only 6 or 7 cents a thousand. 
Mr. Hildreth said‘that the question of being on or off 
the railroad was not important; nearly everybody has 
to put their stuff on a wagon anyway, and the matter 
of haul does not make much difference. 

The convention then adjourned sine die. 


THE HOSTS OF THE OCCASION. 


The local arrangements for the convention were per 
fect in every detail, this happy condition of affair: 
being due to the following excellent local committees 


Executive—J. LV. Bartelle, C. A. Mauk, G. L. Freeman. 

Finance-—E. Hl. Wean, C. L. Barnett, William Ryan. 

Registration CC. C. EF. Sieving, Db. . Peterson, A. A 
smith. 


The following were the hosts: 


Acme Lumber Company, Arnsman & Bremer, Barbour 
Starr, Barnes & Mauk, Booth Column Company, Campb« 
Company, Collier-Barnett Company, LD. G. Courtney, S. | 
Dare, Davidson & Gallmayer Lumber Company, Dorr Stre 
Lumber Company, F. W. Duttweiler Lumber Compan 
Empire Lumber Company, Fishack Plaster Company, Goox 
sell Manufacturing Company, Gottshall, Goodyear Compan 
Goulet & Co., Robert Hixon Lumber Company, W. T. Llu 
bard, Kelsey & Freeman, J. G. Kuehnie & Co., J. R. Lawtor 
Jr, Maclaren & Sprague Lumber Company, A. 'T. Neff, D. 
Peterson, Phoenix Box Factory, C. HL. Schroeder Compan 
W. H. H. Smith Company, Smith & Loetz Lauber Compan 
Frank Spangler Company, Starr Avenue Lumber Compan 
J Tennyson, Toledo Pulp Plaster Company, Trotter Lut 
ber Company, Washburn & Harris, H. ©. Wason & © 
Western Manufacturing Company, West Toledo Lumber Cor 
pany, B. H. Whitney, Witker Manufacturing Company 





UNION SALESMEN MEET. 


The annual meeting of the Union Association of Tr: 
eling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen was held Wedn 
day afternoon, January 20, at the Hotel Secor, Tole: 
Ohio, with President H. G. Sheldon, of Hremont, in t 
chair. The following officers were elected: 

President. (. A. Dawson, Zanesville 

Vice president Walter Cook, Shelby 

Secretary John VP. Bartelle, Toledo 

Directors —-E. M. Sprague, Cincinnati; C. J. Allen, Coli 
bus. 

Nineteen new members were elected, Increasing 
total membership to over one hundred. 

It was reported that one death benefit had been pa 
during the year, 

The Minneapolis code of ethies was discussed at lengt! 
and referred to the executive committee. 

A tribute was paid to the late Colonel A. D. MeL« 
of Cincinnati, one of the early members of the associ 
tion. 





TEXAS RATES CHANGED. 


The railroad commission of Texas last week issued the 
following new ruling amending the commodity tariff 
applying on lumber which was to be planed in transit 
anywhere in Texas: 

Effective March 10, 1909--Lumber, carloads, originating 
at points on the Texas & Pacific railway may be stopped 
at planers located on said line, for the purpose of bein 
dressed, at an additional charge of $5 a car over and a 
the regular rate from point of origin or planing mill to 
destination, whichever of the two may be higher; provided 
that when the planer is not in direct line of transit be 
tween point of origin of the rough lumber and destination 





of the dressed lumber, the following charges in addition to 
the through rate and stopover charge will be made for such 
extra service 

For 25 miles and under. dimnied cot kdesseale Be Det cee 
For 40 miles and over 25 miles.g....... ak 1.00 per cal 
For 50 miles and over 40 miles......... ... 6.00 per car 
For 60 miles and over 50 miles............. 6.00) pe ar 
For 75 miles and over 60 miles............. 7.50 per car 
For 125 miles and over 75 miles........... 10.00 per car 


Maximum jaul, including indirect service, if any, to dress 
ing point under this arranzement to be 125 miles. 


The weight of the dressed lumber should not be les in 
90 percent of the weight of the rough lumber hauled into 
the planer (observing the minimum weight as prescrib "y 
tariff), and through charges will be assessed on the ba of 
such freight in the event the outbound weight dos ot 
equal 90 percent of the inbound weight 

Shipments of lumber stopped at planers for the purjose 
of being dressed must be billed locally to planing point and 
must be reshipped within ninety days from the time of rl 
val at the point at which the planer is located. Failure to 
reconsign the shipments within ninety days will st ct 
them to a charge based on combination of locals to ind 


from the planing point. 








AT THE UNION ASSOCIATION MEETING AT TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION HOLD ANNUAL MEETING. 


Discussed— By-laws Amended—Association in Good Financial Condition—Election of Officers. 


Splendid Work Accomplished— Arbitration 


| Delayed in Transmission. ] 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 9.—The second annual meeting 
of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association of Seattle was 
held in the big banquet hall of the Butler hotel, this city, 
January 8, which was well attended by its members, in- 
dicating the active spirit that is entering into the wel- 
fare and promotion of the interest of the shippers on 
the Pacific coast, as well as the retailer. Out of a total 
membership of thirty-one concerns twenty-six were repre- 
vented at this meeting. 

A report at some length was made by W. B. Nettleton, 
president of the association, dealing with the splendid 
work accomplished by the association in conjunction with 





W. B. NETTLETON, OF SEATTLE, 
President Pacitie Coast Shippers’ Association 


WASH 


e other associations and organizations of a similar char- 
ter throughout the United States. Mr. Nettleton stated 
at this association was working with the majority of 
e other associations and organizations in the country, 
it as yet had not had time to get a working agreement 
ith them on the arbitration plan, the purpose of this 
sociation being along the same lines as the American 
umber Trades Congress, and as this congress is en 
eavoring to get a working agreement with all the asso- 
ations it was thought a better policy to work with 
em in this plan, but in the event they should fail to 
complish this end he thought it would be advisable to 
yin negotiations in behalf of their own association. 
He explained that this matter of arbitration had been 
aced before retail associations throughout the country, 
tas none of these associations has yet held its annual 
eeting, and would not do se until some time during 

latter part of January, or some time in February or 
irch, an opportunity had not yet been given them to 
ss upon the matter, thus compelling this association to 
ait the decision and outcome of these meetings. Presi- 
nut Nettleton touched briefly on the different causes 

difficulties arising between the members of the asso- 
ition and retailers. He explained that the secretary ’s 
ce after handling hundreds of cases had come to the 
iwlusion that most of the controversies arise from the 
ce following causes: 

\ccepting orders from unreliable sales connections. 
Buying stock that does not meet the requirements of 

retail trade. 

\laking shipments on unsigned orders, 
It also was recommended by Mr. Nettleton that legal 
ent be employed by the members to look after collee- 
ns, that is, after the secretary had exhausted his de- 
tment, claims should then be turned over to the legal 
artment for adjustment. He suggested that the 
al department of the association be handled along 
‘ilar lines as that of the Red and Blue Books. <An- 
er recommendation made by President Nettleton was 
the effect that the Pacifie Coast Inspection Bureau at 
unesota Transfer should be thrown open to the gen- 
| public. In regard to the collection of accounts, the 
inbers of the association expressed themselves as being 
favor of adopting a method similar to the Red Book, 
| after a thorough discussion of the matter E. L. 
nnor moved that the trustees be allowed to make some 
angement with a firm of attorneys to look after col- 
tions, after the association had exhausted its efforts 
adjust the claim, President Nettleton at this point 
ommended an amendment to Section 3 of the by-laws 
The portion of the by-laws in which 
recommended a change reads as follows: 


the association. 


rhe trustees shall meet after the annual election in each 
' for the purpose of election of officers, and shall elect 
ballot. From their number a president, vice president 
(i treasurer shall be elected who will have power to 
point a seeretary of the association. 
The recommendation carried with it the intention to 
\d to this paragraph of the by-laws the words ‘‘A 
anager of the Danner Freight Rates.’’ The motion 
is duly seconded. 
Secretary F. D. Becker followed with a full report of 
« work done in his office for the Iast year, which dealt 
'! a thorough manner with the organization of the asso- 





ciation and its methods of handling complaints. His 
report follows: 


Secretary’s Report. 


_ When the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association was organ- 
ized it was undecided as to what would be the proper 
method of handling complaints. ‘The first step deemed 
advisable by the association was to ascertain from the 
members the names of all the retailers and mills with whom 
they had trouble up to that time, and in the meantime 
inquiries were being received at the secretary's office from 
retailers as to mills and wholesalers on the Coast asking 
that their cases be handled. By this handling of retailers’ 
complaints against the wholesalers as well as our taking 
up the controversies submitted to us by our members against 
eastern buyers, placed our office in practicaly a neutral 
position. i 

The number of complaints submitted to this office by the 
wholesalers and retailers the last year- were 271. These 271 
cases, together with 145 that were added during the year, 
made a total of 416 complaints up to January 1, 1909. 
These complaints were investigated by my office and 197 
of them were stricken off the book, two-thirds of them 
being cases that were twelve months old before the collec- 
tion department was opened, and the other one-third were 
cases that were not worthy of investigation. This left 219 
complaints that I considered worthy of further investiga- 
tion, and of this number 116 were settled satisfactorily to 
both retailer and the members of our association, leaving 
103 cases unsettled on January 1, 1909. These 103 cases 
are mostly for interest and discount charges, and small 
— due members on account deductions for off grade 
stock. 

We expect to dispose of most of these at the next meet- 
ing of the arbitration committee of our association, which 
will be held some time before February 1 of this year. Out 
of the above 103 unsettled cases there are only seven diffi- 
cult cases which probably will require an arbitration com 
mittee of the retail association and our own. The collection 
department also handles the complaints between the mills 
and members of our association. When the association was 
organized there were tweaty-eight cases submitted to my 
office and fifty-three were added during the year, making a 
total of eighty-one. Of these eighty-one cases twenty-eight 
of them were twelve months old when they were first re- 
ported and the balance of fifty-three were investigated 
thoroughly, thirty-two being settled satisfactorily to the mills 
and members of our association, leaving twenty-one cases 
that are mostly final settlements, which will be looked into 
by the arbitration committee at the next meeting. 

The collection department also handles controversies be- 
tween the members of this association and sales connections. 
All cases of this kind are handled with due consideration 
for both parties concerned, The following secretaries have 
assisted me in the work of settling controversies of the 
retailers and the members of our association : 

G. W. Hotchkiss, Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
tion, Chicago. 
A. L. Holmes, 

Detroit, Mich. 
W. G. Hollis, Northwestern Lumber Dealers’ 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

I. A. Gorsuch, Southwestern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation, Kansas City, Mo. 
G. W. Jones, Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

N, 

B. F. Landig, Pennsylvania Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Scranton, Pa, 

S. T. Swineford, Lumbermen's Association of Texas, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

J. E. Marrs, Twin Territories Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

t. If. Morris, North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 

A. lL. Porter, Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

"Spokane. 

Paul Lochmund, Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. E. Elliott, California Retaii Lumber 

San Francisco, Cal. 

J. E. Van Sant, Southeast Kansas Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion, Mulberry, Kan. 

George E. Watson, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associ 
ation, New Orleans, La 

H. C. Scearce, Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, Mooresville, Ind. 

Hi. S. Adams, Union Association of Lumber Dealers, Chilti- 
cothe, Ohio. 

I am personally acquainted with most of the secretaries 
of the above mentioned associations and they not only advise 
me of their willingness to assist in settling controversies, 
but I have had personal! interviews with them on the subject 
in which they express their willingness to aid in every way 
possible. 1 was one of the delegates at the convention in 
Tacoma, March 2, 1908, and also at the meeting of the 
American Lumber Trades Congress held in Minneapolis last 
June. ‘The subject discussed at Tacoma was trade ethics, 
which was again brought up at Minneapolis, at which time 
a code was adopted and which will no doubt be brought up 
again for final consideration at the next meeting of the 
American Lumbe* Trades Congress, which we hope will be 
held in Seattle, in June, 1909. IT was one of the committee 
of three which erranged for the general inspection bureau 
at present installed at Minnesota Transfer. 

After handling the 416 controversies that reached my 
oftice I have come to the conclusion that the difficulties that 
our members have had with the retail trade is owing to the 
fault of incompetence, carelessness and indifferent grading 
of shingles by manufacturers: accepting orders from unre- 
liable sales connections; shipping orders to dealers on 
unsigned orders. 


Associa- 


Michigan Lumber Dealers’ Association, 


Association, 


Association, Utica, 


> 


Dealers’ Association, 





Treasurer’s Report. 


Treasurer H. S. Stine read his annual report on the 
finances of the association, which was approved. It was 
the general expression of the members that the associa- 
tion is in as good financigl standing as any similar asso- 
ciation in the country. The organization recently bought 
the Danner Freight Rates for a large sum of money, 
besides the expense of maintaining a branch office at 
Minnesota Transfer, where a large corps of lieutenants 
is maintained. The work of the Seattle office is getting 
so extensive that it recently has engaged three rooms in 
the new White building, which necessitated the spending 
of considerable more money, still leaving the association 
in good financial circumstances. 

The following report was read by Chairman Stine, of 
the Minnesota Transfer committee: 


Report of Business Handled at Minnesota Transfer. 


Following is a report of the business handled by Minnesota 
Transfer during the year 1908: 

Received at Minnesota Transfer 11,982 cars belonging to 
members of the association, 11,117 of which were shingles 
and mixed cars and 815 lumber. Of these cars 5,728 arrived 
via the Northern Pacific railway, 5,956 by the Great North- 
ern and 248 via the Soo Line. .The decrease compared with 
1907 is due to a decrease in the number of members and a 
light demand. % 


Of the above cars 4,151 were transferred at the Transfer 
and 7,781 either stored or forwarded without transfer. 

This branch repacked 8,903,000 shingles from cars trdans- 
ferred, held out 207,500 “overs” and repacked and recoop- 
— 13,742,500 shingles from cars stored in the shingle 
yard. 

The work of handling the broken bunches from cars 
transferred has become somewhat more difficult and expen- 
sive during the last year on account of changes in the 
railway oe wd ’s methods of handling the cars. 

The last ar has been an exceptional one as regards 
ears stored hy the shingle yard. When the Minnesota Trans- 
fer commenced the work of repacking broken bunches the 
latter part of June there was a large accumulation of cars 
in the shingle yard and a good many of these were in bad 
condition on account of having been stored a long time, 
and in cases where common black bands were used the 
bands were very badly rust eaten and a large percentage 
of them worthless. Owing to the large number of cars 
cared for and the worthless condition of bands on a good 
many cars the number of bunches fixed by us was extremely 
large. We do not expect a repetition of the same condi- 
tions, as we will keep members promptly posted on the 
condition of storage cars with a view to move in preference 
those that are likely to suffer most from long exposure to 
the weather. 

During the year there were consigned 3,653 cars for mem- 
bers, by months as follows: January, 132; February, 179; 
March, 191; April, 360; May, 342; June, 368; July, 532: 
August, 474; September, 422; October, 289; November, 176; 
December, 197. 

Number of cars traced for members, 1,020. 

Number of passing and storage cars inspected for members 
as to grade, 6,757. 

Number of cars inspected for sample bunches sent to the 
inspection bureau, 553. Usually two and frequently three 
or four bunches were sent from each car. 

In this connection beg to say it is impossible for the 
Minnesota Transfer to personally inspect all passing cars, 
as such inspections can not be made at any particular time 
and must be spread out over the whole day, thus making it 
impossible for the writer to do this personally and give 
proper attention to the other numerous matters connected 
with our service. These inspections are made by our out- 
side foreman, who is a good shingle man. The writer is 
making every effort to have these inspections as reliable 
as possible. 

All shingles sent to the bureau for inspection from cars 
on which complaint has been made are handled by the 
writer personally. 

During the year, 3,654 cars of shingles were unloaded in 
the shingle yard, and 3,473 cars loaded out. 

I, as chairman of the Minnesota Transfer committee, have 
a recommendation to offer at this time, which I trust you 
will act upon before the meeting closes, and that is the 
opening of the inspection bureau to the gemeral public. I 
tind that a great many retailers wish shingles inspected, 
and as it is at the present time if the shingles are not 
purchased from one of our members, it is impossible to 
inspect the stock. I say, brother members, it is our duty 
to open this bureau to every one and make it the final 
inspection bureau of the United States for red cedar 
shingles. 








On account of the expiration of the term of office of 
H. Oliver, Clarence E. Hill and Ed Sievers, trustees 
for the last year, three trustees to act for a term of 
three years were elected, consisting of W. H. Oliver, of 
the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Company ; 
J. D. Butler, Parker-Bell Lumber Company, and E. L. 





FF. D. BECKER, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 


Secretary Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 
Connor, of the H. B, Waite Lumber Company, all of 
Seattle. 

Those in Attendance. 
H. 8S. Stine, Barnes & Mauk, Seattle. 
: Nettleton, Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle. 


E.R. Rogers, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Tacoma. 
if. A. Muffley, Old Oregon Lumber Co., Seattle. 
) 





J. 1. Collins, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Seattle 
Il. S. Boleom, H. C. Bolecom Lumber Co., Seattle. 

Rk. E. Forbes, J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., Seattle. 
F. A. England, F. A. England, Seattle. 

Kk. W. Wiese, American Timber Co., Seattle. 


A. V. Gray, Alaska Lumber Co., Seattle. 

l.. 1. Hillman, Carstens & Earles, Seattle. 

W. H. Oliver, Seattle Cedar Lumber Mfg. Co., Seattle. 
. E. Hill, Hill Lumber Ce., Tacoma. 

R. 8S. Wilson, Seattle. 

Kk. W. Tupper, Pacific Timber Co., Everett. 

J. DD. Butler, Parker-Bell Lumber Co., Seattle. 

Cc. A. Johnson, Seattle Shingle Co., Seattle. 

=. L. Connor, HH. B. Waite Lumber Co., Seattle. 

c. A. Lux, Great Northern Mill Co., Seattle. 

Ek. J. MeNeeley, E. J. MceNeeley & Co., Tacoma. 

L. 8S. Hawley, Stimson Mill Co., Seattle. P 
Cc. L. Foresman, Sound Lumber Co., Seattle. 

— Weidauer, Weidauer & Lansdown Co., Everett. 
>. S. Nobles, Consolidated Lumber & Shingle Co., Everett. 
A. Traill, Shepard-Traill Co., Seattle. 

S. Brown, R. J. Menz Lumber Co., Seattle. 
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INDIANA HARDWOOD MEN IN ANNUAL SESSION. 


Unusually Large Attendance — No -Action Taken On Inspection Rules — J. M. Pritchard of Indianapolis 
Elected President—Many Questions of Interest to the Trade Discussed at Length—Business Con- 
ditions Subject of Serious Consideration—Increased Interest Shown by Members. 


The Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association con- 
vened for its tenth annual meeting at the Hotel Deni- 
son, Indianapolis, Ind., Friday, January 15. A large 
number of members and guests, the latter from all 
parts of the country, participated in one of the most 
enjoyable meetings ever held by this organization. 

President Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Tnd., 
oceupied the chair, and Secretary John Pritchard, of 
Indianapolis, recorded. Promptly at 2:30 p. m. the 
president called the meeting to order. 


President’s Address. 


is again my duty as well as my pleasure to call to 
omen tenth annual of the Indiana Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association. It is also my great pleasure to 
welcome the many guests with us today, and it is need - 
less to say we are always glad to have visitors with us. 
The more we can get the better we like it. Z regret that 
I am obliged to follow a very old but I don t think very 
good custom; it is supposed that the chairman must give 
some sort of an address, and I hope in this poor attempt 
I am going to make, you will not take me very seriously. 
I can’t tell you anything about the lumber business_ that 
you don’t already know, so what little I have to say I will 
rush through and get over with as quickly as possible. 
First, I have made a little attempt at some poetry here, 
which I will read to you—that is, if Perrine will permit 
me: ; 

Wrapped in furs and clothed in doubts, 

Sat five fellows—five fellows or thereabouts, 

One wintry day, ten years ago. 

I wasn’t present, but I do know 

Sam Burkholder was the one who sent the call 

To Hoosier boys, both great and small. 


The four who came, we've all heard tell, 
Have always claimed Sam weaved a spell 
And hushed the bell-boys to keep it dark = 
And give out nothing save ‘‘’twas a lark, 
But from that meeting this one has come, 
And now, hain’t that a-goin’ some? 


This is the tenth annual of the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association. Owing to this fact, it will 
not be amiss to dwell on our progress. Since that cold, 
wintry day, when four lumbermen responded to Sam 
Burkholder’s call, we have steadily grown and now 
have a membership of 140. It is a pleasure to look back 
over these years and note the many good things accom- 
plished in our association work. In my opinion our great- 
est asset is congeniality and good fellowship, for which 
this organization is noted. I feel the greatest benefit 
from our association work is the getting together and 
rubbing elbows with people in the same line of business. 
This has been demonstrated fully in our organization. 

One of the greatest pleasures and greatest compliments 
to our efforts is the growing attendance of visiting lum- 
bermen from all sections of the country. Indiana is the 
mother of the hardwood lumber industry, many hardwood 
lumbermen having left through the necessity of finding 
new fields of operation. This fact alone gives us a 
great hold on hardwood men, and our meeting should be 
our annual home-coming. If our hardwood friends from 
the various states knew the great pleasure it gave our 
members to have them with us, we are sure they would 
strive to keep it so. If we did nothing more than to 
meet in the lobby of the hotel, without any business ses- 
sion, we would be amply rewarded for our efforts. If 
we did nothing more than gather around the banquet 
table we could count the day well spent. I believe in 
association work, realizing that each meeting broadens 
our views and promotes a kindlier feeling toward our 
competitors and fellow lumbermen. We have always en- 
deavored to take a broad and liberal view of all ques- 
tions pertaining to the lumber business. It is most 
gratifying to me to say we have met all questions in 
this spirit. 

This is our first meeting since death has claimed one 
of our best beloved members. Probably no man in the 
hardwood lumber business was so widely and favorably 
known as Henry Maley. A man of unquestionable hon- 
esty, broad-minded, liberal in his views, a man above 
the petty things of life, Henry Maley’s record stands 
a fitting monument to his career. Our association has 
lost a valued member and Indiana her greatest lumber- 
man. 


Changes in Inspection Rules. 


At Milwaukee last June some changes were made in 
the rules of inspection by the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association. Indiana’s interests have been carefully 
guarded by our able inspection committee; slight objec- 
tions have been made to the 1908 rules—these objections 
came from New York city and Cincinnati, all other im- 
portant markets having adopted the rules. We believe 
these objections will have but little weight in the hard- 
wood world, for the rules, as they stand today, are un- 
doubtedly more consistent and fair than any previous 
ones. The inspection rules committee of the national 
association of which our secretary, Mr. Pritchard, is 
chairman, has devoted many days of hard work and much 
thought to the present rules. All sections of the coun- 
try were considered. It is impossible to make a rule 
exactly suiting everybody; what fits one section of the 
country does not suit another, so that in many cases 
compromises and concessions have to be made. Many 
of the New York city lumbermen were not satisfied and 
never would adopt the 1905 rules of inspection, though 
we do hear now that the same rules would suit them 
perfectly. 

A conference was asked of the national association, 
which was granted by that body. This conference was 
held in New York and the national association was rep- 
resented by a competent committee. Many changes were 
asked for by the New York lumbermen, and a larger por- 
tion of them were embodied in the 1907 rules adopted at 
Atlantic City. Still our eastern friends were not satis- 
fied. As there were some errors in the 1907 rules, it 
was purposed to go into the matter deeply and thoroughly 
and recommend further changes at the next meeting to 
be held in Milwaukee. Some little time before the meet- 
ing notice was given all members of the national asso- 
ciation that changes would in all probability be made in 
the rules, and requesting members who desired this to so 
notify the committee in writing, specifying what changes 
they desired. 

Letters were received from ail sections, besides delega- 
tions came from Wisconsin, Michigan and Indiana be- 
fore the inspection committee. The inspection rules com- 
mittee, consisting of both manufacturers and dealers, 
tome of the brightest and most practical lumbermen we 








have in the country, were in session in Chicago the 
greater part of a week, going over the written requests 
for changes and hearing the demands made by the va- 
rious delegations. Every question and every point was 
discussed thoroughly, every section of the country was 
given due consideration. The outcome of this conference 
resulted in the present rules, which so far have proven 
most satisfactory, with the aforementioned exception. 
Tired of Changing. 

The hardwood lumbermen and the consumers of hard- 
woods are thoroughly tired of the ever changing rules. 
With the now fair and consistent set of rules, it is the 
desire of a large majority of the members of the na- 
tional association not to make any more changes until 
conditions demand the same, which we hope will be many 
years hence. The National Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation was organized for the purpose of bringing about 
uniform inspection and measurement of hardwood lumber. 
[I believe it is the earnest desire of all fair minded lum- 
bermen that such conditions shguld be brought about. 
With the present large and growmg membership of that 
organization a uniform inspection will soon be a reality, 
if not already here. 

I heartily recommend and earnestly hope that our asso- 
ciation at this meeting will indorse the National Hard- 
wood Association Rules of Inspection of 1908. 

Until recent years lumbermen had _ given but little 
thought to forestry. It is gratifying to note that greater 
attention has been given this very important subject. 
The United States owns und controls many thousand 
acres of timber, which it is their policy to perpetuate 
Many of the states are devoting much of their time to 
forestry and are encouraging the care and growth of 
young timber. Our state is fortunate in having on her 
forestry commission a man peculiarly well fitted for the 
work. Barring Brother Burkholder’s many and diverse 
experiences and narrow escapes with the gentler sex 
while traveling, he has made an ideal member of the 
board. 

Railroad and legislative matters have been ably taken 
care of by our committee. Our legislature now being in 
session, I would recommend that they be watchful, as no 
doubt the usual number of bad bills will be introduced 

I congratulate the Indiana lumbermen on their splendid 
condition. Values in hardwood have suffered but little 
during our recent financial depression. This fact is 
largely due to the wise curtailment of output. Owing 
to the present small stocks of hardwoods in the country 
there is no reason why we should not now command as 
high a price for lumber as ever. Logs and standing tim- 
ber have certainly not declined any in value. 

This is my third and last year as your president; I am 
not unmindful of the honor, and am amply paid for my 
small efforts by the support and kindness of officers 
and members. 


It was moved and seconded that the president’s ad 
dress be accepted and placed on record. 


A Touching Tribute. 


J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, paid the following 
feeling tribute to the memory of Henry Maley: 


Gentlemen, just before luncheon I was asked to refer 
to the death of Mr. Henry Maley at this meeting. I do 
not know why I was selected to do this. Tribute could 
have been paid him in a much stronger manner by some 
one else, I am sure, but certainly could not have been 
presented by a stronger friend than I believe I was to 
Mr. Maley. 

On the 6th of last July I received a message from Mr. 
Pritchard announcing the death of Mr. Maley at Edin 
burg, and stating that his funeral would be held on the 
Thursday following. It was very sad indeed to me. Just 
a few days before this I had been with Mr, Maley, and 
he had seemed in perfect health. He died in the ful! 
strength ef manhood, and in death he simply looked to be 
asleep. 

Henry Maley was born sixty-six years prior to this, in 
Germany. He was brought to America when a child, I 
understand, and was raised in Indiana. His home was 
Edinburg, and Edinburg was known in the lumber busi- 
ness, and elsewhere, perhaps—because it was the home 
of Henry Maley. His was a sturdy, noble life, full of 
character and strength. It seemed that his nature took 
on the strength and the symmetry of the oak and the 
walnut and the poplar trees among which he played as 
a child. He carried these qualities with him to the 
grave. His name was a trade-mark—a guaranty of hon- 
esty and good faith. He was the friend of more young 
lumbermen in the state than any other man has ever 
been. He has assisted more young men to business than 
any other lumberman in the state—and perhaps more 
than any other person. His associates in business life 
generally were young men. He was himself a young 
man; he met us everywhere as one of us. and no lumber- 
man who was in any way associated with Henry Malev 
could have helped being benefited thereby. There came 
to us all a certain reflection of his character. 

His life—his business life—was one of integrity and 
honesty. I was told at the time of his funeral that at 
one time he met with a very severe business loss. He 
had gone into the logging business in West Virginia, 
and had about all the money he possessed tied up in logs 
in booms; they broke, and his logs were scattered broad- 
cast down the river. He went home and told his banker 
that he hadn't enough money to pay his debts. The 
banker said to him. “Have you told this to anyone else?” 
“No,”’ replied Mr. Maley, “I have not, but I am financially 
ruined.”” His banker replied, ‘‘Not at all! Don’t say 
anything about it, then, to anyone. You may have all 
the money you want at any time, and that is all you 
need to see you through.”’ 

That was but an example of the confidence Mr. Maley’s 
associates and neighbors had in the man, and it was a 
confidence which endured a lifetime. At his death every 
business house in his home town was closed—a tribute 
to a strong character—a tribute to an Indiana lumber- 
man—a tribute to a member of this association. He was 
one of us, and we are proud of it. 


Mr. Stimson’s tribute was warmly applauded, not 
only for its eloquence, but because it voiced the senti 
ments of every lumberman who heard it. 

Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary Pritchard next made his annual report, 

as follows: 


Indianapolis, Ind., Jan..15.—-Mr. President and Members 
of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association— 


Gentlemen: I am pleased to report that notwithstanding 
the panic the latter part of 1907, extending through the 
entire year of 1908, our association has continued to grow 
and at this, our tenth annual meeting, we have more 
than 140 members. The finances of the association have 
been cared for by the executive board. We have the 
following list of names to be voted on at this meeting 
for membership: 

Franklin Coil Hoop Company, Franklin. 

Litchfield Bros., North Vernon. 

F. L. Mercer Lumber Company, Bluffton. 

Miller-Bacon Lumber Company, Indianapolis 

Db. B. McLaren, Evansville. 

Charles E, Neil, Union City. 

Phil. J. Ryan, UnUion City. 

Woodward & Fisher, Lapel. 

W. L. White Lumber Company, Martinsville 

Scott Wade, Indianapolis. 

Beam Manufacturing Company, Spencer 

W. F. Owings Company, Indianapolis. 

Christian Lumber Company, Indianapolis 

I. M. Asher Company, Indianapolis. 

rheo. Fathauer, Chicago. 

Diamond Veneer Company, Edinburg 

The Louisville Veneer Mills, Louisville, Ky 

M. M. Erb, Connersville, Ind 

J. V. Hankenson, Franklin, O. 

John M. Woods, of John M. Woods & Co., Boston 
Mass., who, in the pioneer days of the hardwood lumber 
business in Indiana, was interested in a saw mill in the 
northern part of Indiana, and who is a friend of ever) 
member of the association, has recently been honored 
by being elected mayor of his town in Massachusetts 
I have been requested by many of his friends in our asso 
ciation to present his name for election to honorary mem 
pvership for life in our association, 

Again referring to the finances of our association, | 
recommend that our dues be increased to $38 a yen: 
This increase is made necessary owing to the many call 
made upon our association for the support of many cause 
of vital interest to ali lumbermen, and to which we hav: 
always readily and liberally given our moral and finan 
cial support. 

I wish to express to all the members of the associatior 
my appreciation of their loyal support during my tern 
= office as secretary, and wish you all a prosperous New 

ear. 

Treasurer’s Report. 

Treasurer Wood presented his financial report t: 
the association, as follows: 


We had on hand at the time of my last report $266.2: 
Since that time I have received from the secretary and 
other sources $329, making a total of $595.33, from whic! 
[I have paid out $376.25—leaving a balance of $219.08 
Most of the members of this association have paid thet: 
dues to Messrs. Palmer and Buckley are still i: 
. {Laughter.] 

Mr. Barnaby—We did not intend for Mr Wood 
make thet report. You have heard it, however; what 
your pleasure? 






It was moved and seconded that the report be ac 
cepted. The motion was carried. 


Mr. Barnaby—-I hope everybody will be in the roon 
when this next committee report is made I refer to the 
report the forestry committee will give us. and it i 
needless to say it will be presented by our old friend 
Burkholder 

Mr. Burkholder on Forestry. 


Mr. President and gentlemen: Our president invited m 
wu short time ago to prepare a paper stating what we 
have been doing. I thought the best way to handle t! 
would be to send over and get the reports of the stat: 
forestry commission; there they are on the table, and 
should be very glad to have you help yourselves. Thi 
is a great deal better than I cpuld have handled tl 
matter. 

I merely wish to call attention to one thing-—the wat 
supply of the country, and its relation to the forest 
In that connection I want to read a little item from t! 
Cleveland Leader on floods in China 

“No other country suffers so terribly as China fro: 
tloods. Now, for the second time within a few month 
great loss of life and destruction of property are =r: 
ported from Chinese river valleys. The ruin wrought 
almost beyond belief 

“In all the history of the modern world there is 
other flood record like some of the ghastly chronicles 
river havoc in the densely populated and fertile plai 
of China. In one year the loss of life by floods in t 
Yellow river was upwards of 1,000,000, according to t 
best authorities. The wiping out of villages enough 
run the mortality up to 10,000 is not uncommon in 1 
Chinese valleys. 

“These are the floods of an almost treeless count! 
except for remote mountains, west of China proper, « 
for the fruit and mulberry trees grown in gardens 1! 
about houses. The ruin wrought by rivers which swe 
out of their channels is the dire result, in the main 
stripping the country of its forests. There is no rel 
in sight, nothing hopeful in the ‘outlook, because the 
are no woods. 

“The warning to America is so plain that the mo 
need hardly be drawn. There is nothing in this count 
to guarantee it against similar results of like folly.” 

I wish to also state in connection with this that 
short time ago I noticed they were calling on the wor 
for relief on account of the drought and complete failu 
of crops. There was nothing to hold the moisture in t 
ground. We are having similar examples now in ¢ 
own country. I have a mill on a certain stream wh: 
last summer there was not water enough to run it. JT 
same thing will happen to this country if something 
not done. It is not timber alone that forestry depe 
upon. It is the water supply. There is always son 
thing to take the place of lumber, but nothing I h 
ever known of could take the place of water! [Laught« 

I have a little report here from Washington whic! 
want to read. It is dated January 14 and says: 

“Great impetus was given today to the use of forest 
preservation when the American Forestry Associati 
unanimously elected as assistant officers a number 
the most prominent men in industrial, educational, pol: 
icaleand other walks of life. 

“For president of the association former Govern 
Curtis Guild of Massachusetts was chosen in success) 
to James Wilson, secretary of agriculture, who express 
a wish to retire. yovernor Guild was chosen ‘becat 
he is committed heart and soul to the cause of fores! 
and conservation,’ it was stated. 

“The vice-presidents include Andrew Carnegie, Jam 
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J. Hill, W. W. Finley, president of the Southern railroad; 
David R. Francis of Missouri; George T. Oliver of Pitts- 
burg; Charles W. Eliot; Charles P. Taft of Ohio; Dr. 
Weir Mitchell of Philadelphia; George Foster Peabody 
of New York; Andrew D. White of New York; Dr. 
Albert Shaw, editor of Review of Reviews; former Gov- 
ernor Pardee of California; Representatives Ransdell of 
Louisiana; Charles R. Van Hise of Wisconsin; J. T. 
Rothrock of Pennsylvania; B. E. Ferguson of Ontario; 
Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale of Massachusetts; N. J. 
Bachelder of New Hampshire, and Rutherford P. Hayes 
of North Carolina, 

“The association concluded its work following the 
adoption of a series of resolutions, the most important 
of which provides for a non-interference policy in_politi- 
cal matters; advocating the dissemination of all facts 
relative to the subject of forestry; recommending the 
passage of a bill pending in congress for instruction in 
forestry in state agricultural schools; repeal of the tim- 
ber and stone act, substituting in its stead a law pro- 
viding that timber and stone should be sold at its actual 
value and the proceeds be devoted’ to purchasing forest 
lands to safeguard navigable streams; the authorization 
by congress of a bond issue for internal waterway im- 
provements; urging state legislatures to purchase non- 
igricultural lands to be converted into forest reserves, 
ind the enactment of state laws removing the tax on 
standing timber and substituting an income tax when 
the timber is cut.’”’ 

Our governor seems to think a little different from 
that. In his message to the legislature he says the fol- 
lowing: . ; ; 

“The conservation of timber in Indiana, which will 
ilways remain an agricultural state, is to be obtained 
by lectures delivered to the farmers in the various coun- 


ties of the state by educated men who know the soil 
onditions and the grade of timber which will Brow in 
uch soil. The object lesson which we have in Clark 


ounty is too far away for most of the farmers of Indiana 
» induce them to make a journey for the purpose of 
ceing what the state is doing. The department is not in 
harge of an educated forester. I recommend the sale 
f¢ this tract of land, the appointment of a state for- 
ester and an assistant, whose business it shall be to 
leliver popular lectures to the people of the state upon 
‘his important question. The most that can be hoped for 
;: to induce the farmer to use his waste land as a timber 
ot - 


It was moved and seconded that the report of the 
forestry committee be accepted and placed on record. 
fhe motion was duly seconded and carried. 


Mr. Barnaby—We have another gentleman in the audi- 
nee who has given much attention and thought to 
forestry. Mr. Barns, will you give us something on the 


forestry question? 

Mr. Barnes said that if the policy outlined by the 
vovernor should be followed to its original conclusion 
Indiana, which has been among the foremost of the 
central states in matters of forestry, would be taking 
| backward step, and every possible influence should 
be brought to bear to prevent such an outcome. He 
iso referred to the unfortunate system of taxation, 
whereby the taxing of timberlands is under the con- 
trol of people who have no appreciation of the im- 
portance of timber conservation and who tax the 
trees until the lumberman must cut them to save him 
self from bankruptey. 


An Important Motion. 


Mr. Pritchard—I believe it is the sense of this organi- 
zition that the governor's recommendation to sell our 
stry reserves be opposed Therefore I move you 


it a committee be appointed to draft a resolution to 
t effect, to be presented to the governor. 
Mr. Stimson—I wish to second that motion. The 
use of the governor was that the reserve was too far 
m the center of the state It is understood by every 
iberman in the state that it is necessary to go to the 
thern part of the state to get lands suitable for this 
rpose, the only land on which forestry experiments 
be had—the only land on which it will pay to grow 
sts Any land that rents for $7 to $8 an acre far 
and wheat is not suitable, but lands of little value 
agricultural products are, and it is on those lands 
tne experiments are being made. 


in being put to vote the motion was seconded and 
ried, and the chair ajpointed as committee on 
‘lutions Sam Burkholder, J. V. Stimson and Van 

Ik Perrine. 
r. Barnaby—It is our right to select a man from this 
‘ation on the forestry commission. Mr. Burkholder’s 

\ -o has expired and nominations are now in order. 

Palmer—While I am not eligible to make a motion. 
rding to the treasurer's report—everything has _ re- 
y gone democratic in Indiana and 1 believe we have 
emocrat in this association—I nominate Mr. Sam 

! holder 


was moved and seconded that nominations be closed 
the motion was carried. 


Railroad and Legislation Committee. 


Guthrie—The railroad committee has nothing to 
! rt of importance; nothing has come up to require 
‘ ttention. The legislature now being in session, there 
be something to come this year that we may be 
interested in. Personally, I would be very glad 
i ere is anything on your minds, if it could be sug- 
t 4d at this time, so we may consider it and see 
her you want your committee to recommend it or 
se it. 
_ Barnaby—All that is left in the committee’s hands, 
ieve, 
Inspection Rules Committee. 
airman Pritchard of the inspection rules com 
' tee then read his report, which was adopted by due 
“con of the association: 


DIANAPOLIS, 
thers of the 


IND., Jan, 15, 1909.—Mr. Tresident and 
Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
t Gentlemen: At a recent meeting of your inspection 
1 committee a resolution adopted at a meeting of lum- 
| en held in Cincinnati, November 19, 
{ the rules of inspection known as the 1905 rules be 
‘vostituted for the present rules of the National Hardwood 
lacuber Association, 
ailior thorough discussion the following resolution was 
‘ted and we unanimously urge the adoption of same by 
association : 


WHEREAS, This association has always advocated 
‘niform inspection” and has repeatedly passed reso- 
‘lions urging all branches of the hardwood trade to 
‘ake concessions to the end that one set of inspection 
rules may be made the universal standard, and 

Wherpas, At the annual meeting of the National 
'lardwood Lumber Association in Milwaukee, June, 
1908, lumbermen from the east, west, north and south 
‘net and especially considered the question of inspec- 
tion rules. Concessions were made from all sections 
and a set of rules was promulgated at this harmonious 


908, advocating * 


was presented for consideration and , 


meeting known as the 1908 rules, which received prac- 
tically a unanimous vote of all those present at this 
representative gathering of hardwood lumbermen, and 
Wuenreas, It being our firm belief that owing to the 
increased cost of production of hardwood lumber from 
the various well known causes that any attempt to 
raise the grade at this time would tend to disrupt the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association and would de- 
feat its purpose of maintaining a uniform standard of 
inspection ; therefore be it 
Kesolved, That this association as a body reiterates 
its many former declarations of confidence in the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association and most em- 
phatically endorses the existing rules of that organiza- 
tion, now known as the 1908 rules, as being a fair and 
honest basis for inspection of hardwood lumber. 
INSPECTION RULES COMMITTEE. 

CLAUDE MALEY. 
° Cc, H. KRAMER. 

T. J. CHRISTIAN. 

E. A. SWAIN. 

J. M. PrircHarp, Chairman. 


President Barnaby read the following telegram: 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 15.—J. M. Pritchard, Secretary 
Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, care Denison 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.: Greetings to your annual meet- 
ing. Important meeting here only kept me away. In behalf 
of our association most heartily extend an invitation to 
your entire organization to meet with us next Tuesday and 
Wednesday at Louisville. LEWIs DOSTER. 


Nominating Committee. 


Election of officers being in order at this meeting, 
the president appointed the following nominating 
committee: TT. J. Christian, George Palmer and Dan 
Wertz, who retired to make up the ticket. 


A Communication from Savannah. 


Mr. Pritchard—I have a communication which I will 
read to you for such action as you may deem proper: 

SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 8, 1909.—Mr. J. M. Pritchard, Sec- 
retary Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.—Dear Sir: Beg to call your attention to inclosed 
resolutions passed by the board of directors January 5, 1909, 
and request that your body take similar action. 

THOMAS PURSE, 
Secretary Savannah Board of Trade. 

Resolutions adopted at meeting of board of directors of 
the Savannah Board of Trade Tuesday, January 5: 

Resolved, That our senators and representatives in 
Congress be and are hereby requested to use their best 
efforts to prevent the unjust discrimination against the 
lumber trade which would result from removing or still 
further reducing the present low tariff on lumber. 

Resolved, That they be and are hereby requested to 
call attention to the folowing facts in this connection: 

1. That the present tariff on lumber is only 11 per- 
cent, while the tariff on other heavy building material 
with which lumber comes in competition ranges from 
$2 to 45 percent, and that the present duty of 11 per- 
cent on lumber is therefore strictly a tariff for revenue 
only. This disparity becomes even more striking when 
the extremely heavy duty on the articles necessarily 
used in the manufacture of lumber is considered. 

2. That practically one-half of the total lumber out- 
put of the United States comes from the south and that 
its volume is so great that much injury must inevitably 
result to allied industries as well as to the lumber 
trade if the tariff is removed or lowered. 

3. That the parts of the United States that consume 
rather than produce lumber will not be materially bene- 
tited, as past experience has shown that the foreign 
timber owners, importers and middlemen, rather than 
the consumers, are the only ones that profit by such 
changes. 

4. That conservation of the forests will not. be pro- 
moted, as tariff removal or reduction will affect almost 
exclusively the lower grades, which are manufactured 
from the tops and slabs of the trees, so that practically 
the same number of trees will be cut down, the only 
difference being that those portions which can no longer 
be marketed at a profit will be left to decay and mean- 
while increase the fire hazard of the young growing 
timber. 

5. That the net result of removal or further reduction 
of the tariff on lumber will be to help foreign labor and 
the foreign manufacturer at the expense of our own 
manufacturers and domestic labor without benefiting 
consumers anywhere in the United States and to cause 
waste instead of conservation of our forest resources. 

THOMAS Pursp, Secretary. 


Mr. Stimson—I move the resolution be tabled. I am 
opposed to the resolution both as a lumberman and as an 
individual. 

Mr. Barnaby—You have heard the paper and the mo- 
tion to lay same upon the table. 


Tariff Discussion. 


Mr. Guthrie—I agree with the maker of that motion 
and think the statement is hardly a fair one. I do not 
know what the writer compares lumber with when he 
says ‘45 percent.” The duty on rough lumber is $2 a 
thousand. A great deal of lumber comes in here free— 
lumber used for construction of ships, for instance, has 
no duty. Lumber of another class comes in here at $1 
a thousand. But the ordinary lumber that most of us 
handle is taxed $2 a thousand. We talk about the scarcit: 
of timber, and for my part I would be glad to see the 
duty entirely removed. As far as iron is concerned, there 
is a very small percent of duty on iron—probably one- 
sixth of 1 percent. I do not know how this matter was 
figured by the author of that resolution, but I would be 
glad to see lumber placed on the free list when we are 
trying to conserve our timber. 

Mr. Shepard—Regardless of what the tariff ought to 
be on some things, or the amount, I think people gener- 
ally believe there should be a tariff reduction. The only 
way we will ever get reduction is for everybody to do his 
part with regard to his commodity. 

Mr. Stimson—At the present time there is an incon- 
sistency in our tariff in a way. It only applies to the 
common woods that are rapidly disappearing in this coun- 
try. As stated a moment ago, we are ‘“resoluting’’ con- 
stantly in the interests of forestry, considering methods 
of perpetuating the forests etc. At the present time the 
woods that are luxuries and high priced come in without 
tariff if they are simply in the shape of hewn timbers— 
such as mahogany and other fancy woods. When they 
come in in the round log they are free:and yet they are 
the woods that enter into the construction of the finer 
buildings and Pullman palace cars, and under present 
conditions ovr tariff is inconsistent, absdlutely. Again, 
if everybody engaged in an industry opposes the reduction 
of the tariff, where are you going to begin? And what 
are you going to do? And what will you have after you 


finish? 
Open to All. 


Mr. Barnaby—I wish to say this discussion is not con- 
fined to the membership of the association. I would like 
to hear from everybody who cares to take part in it. 

Mr. Crane—Take the duty off iron and wood both! 
Make everything free in this country! 

Mr. Gibson—On the invitation of the president and as 
one who has the interests of this association and the 
hardwood industry at heart, I want to say a word. The 
tariff has been described as a mutual graft.' The United 
States government protects Mr. Crane and others here 


- 


to the extent of $2 a thousand on his lumber product. In 
exchange for that alleged protection they make him pay 
$10 extra a ton on his steel rails which he puts into West 
Virginia, 10 percent to 20 percent more on his food sup- 
plies, machinery and other things. The situation is just 
this: The government protects him $2 on oak that does 


not grow _in commercial quantities anywhere else on the 


face of God’s green earth; the same is true of poplar, 
cottonwood, hickory, gum and other woods. What this 
bunch down at Washington is trying to do is to help the 
yellow pine and Pacific coast operators protect their low 
grade output, and the hardwood man is asked to pull 
their chestnuts out of the fire for them. I think you may 
safely take your chances and say, “Gentlemen, we will 
accept free trade on hardwood lumber, but give us a 
square deal on our rails, food and machinery supplies.’’ 
I do not think anyone need worry much about this propo- 
sition. There will be very little taken off iron, wood or 
anything else. There is a considerable expense incurred 
in running the affairs of the United States and some 
other provision to pay those bills must needs be made 
before this tariff is abrogated or materially reduced. 

Mr. Barnaby—Nothing from the other side? Hasn't 
the tariff a friend here? 


Mr. Barns referred to meeting Mr. Edwards, a 
member of the Canadian parliament, and a large tim- 
ber owner in the Dominion, who pays only 5 cents 
a year taxation per acre, and would be glad to see 
the time come when our timber is depleted, as they 
are conservative over there, and when our stuff is cut 
off they will make a goodly amount of money. 


Stronger Protest Needed. 


Mr. Underhill—I want to say a word. I want to say I 
am a friend of the tariff on lumber. There are several 
matters to be considered. I don’t know that any protest 
would be of any benefit. I have heard from inside sources 
that the tariff is coming off lumber, but you gentlemen 
suggest it may not. One reason may be that there is not 
eneugh protest against the removal of it. They will 
take it off those things that will cause the least trouble. 
There are two points in this matter; one is the result as 
far as the foreign producer is concerned. In most cases 
it is my opinion that the Canadian is after the almighty 
dollar as much as is the proverbial American of the 
United States. As far as possible that will go into the 
pocket of the Canadian producer of lumber. The tariff 
does not affect us seriously—the hardwood lumbermen of 
the United States—as it does some others. 

If there is any part of our forests we are in danger 
of losing it is our hardwoods, so the conservation mat- 
ter appeals principally to them. It is possible to repro- 
duce the pine in thirty years and there are manufacturing 
concerns today whose properties are sufficiently large to 
enable’ them at the present rate of production of short- 
leaf yellow pine to give them perpetually a supply of 
lumber by providing for the second and third growth 
timber. Now who will be affected by the removal of the 
tariff on lumber? For many years the manufacturer of 
shortleaf and longleaf pine was striving to produce lum- 
ber and get out of it something like a decent profit. Ry 
degrees he did establish a market. By degrees he proved 
the wood to have a commercial value for interior finish 
ete. and it made a very satisfactory lumber. He intro- 
duced it to the large consuming part of our country— 
the northern states—and is shipping it up there in com- 
petition with white pine. The latter is not what it was 
years ago, we must admit. Now, there are manufac- 
turers of lumber today in the south who are manufac- 
turing at a fair profit and every man buying land in the 
south is paying more than two years ago and in five years 
trom now it will cost more than today. It is going to be 
a question as to whether he will be able to go ahead 
and manufacture and keep out of bankruptcy if the tariff 
is removed. 

Those Who Got the “Velvet.” 


Of course there are people who bought their land years 
ago and to whom the product is all velvet. But not the 
majority of them! You must take into consideration the 
Pacific coast—the men who will suffer more than any 
others by the removal of the tariff—men who have gone 
is pioneers to that far country in order to develop that 


part of the far west and are in competition with the 
cheap labor from the orient which comes into Van- 
couver. avery once in a while the Pacific coast mills 


have been compelled to shut down because they could 
not ship lumber into the consuming part of the country 
at any profit. Now it is an advance in freight rates. 
because the railroads say they can not carry it at the 
prices prevailing; then it is something else; and take 
the tariff off Canadian lumber and let their cheaper 
production into the United States free and where are 
your western coast men coming out? 

A short time ago the president of this association 
spoke about hardwood rules on a point in which I heart- 
ily agree. He said we had to take into consideration 
all parts of the country; and so with this matter of 
tariff on lumber—don’t let us forget those fellows out 
there on the Coast who have their battles to fight. Let 
us give them a helping hand if we can to preserve their 
business interests. The south in the past decade has 
taken on a new lease of life and we are talking about a 
“new south,’”’ because men of energy and power are 
making a great commercial center of the south. Now it 
compares favorably with the north in this respect. And 
are we going to take what we can away from them now 
that they are getting on their feet again? Are we going 
to make competition harder for them? 

Mr. Barnaby—There is a motion before the house. It 
has been moved and seconded that this paper be laid 
upon the table. What is your wish? 


The motion was put to vote and carried. 


Mr. Guthrie—I want to say that perhaps the gentleman 
is not so well acquainted with Coast conditions as some 
of us who have been out there looking them over. The 
Canadians pay more for labor than we do. They do not 
permit any more of the foreign labor to come into Can- 
ada—that is a certain class of it—and it compares with 


ours now, 
Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee, which was appointed 
and retired previous to the discussion of the tariff, 
then returned and presented the following ticket for 
officers, all of whom were unanimously elected, the 
secretary being instructed to cast the ballot for all: 

President—J. M. Pritchard, Indianapolis. 

Vice president—E. .A. Swain, Shelbyville. 

Secretary—Clarence Kramer, Richmond. 

Treasurer—Charles Wood, Muncie. - 

Directors—C. H. rine Greencastle; George Palmer, 





Sheridan; Van Perrine, Fort Wayne; W. A. Guthrie, 
Indianapolis; J. V. timson, Huntingburg; Sam Burk- 
holder, Crawfordsville; James Buckley, Brookville; B. F. 
Swain, Shelbyville; Claude Maley, Evansville. 
We recommend the above officers for ensuing year. 
T. J. CHRISTIAN. 
G. H. PALMER. 
DANIEL WERTZ. 


Mr. Pritchard was ushered to the chair, and upon 
calls of ‘‘speech’’ responded in a few words: 

Mr. Pritchard—I believe the motion was that the sec- 
retary cast the ballot for the officers just elected. I 


absolutely refuse to act in that capacity for the head 
of the list. However, it gives me much pleasure to vote 
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for the remainder of the ticket. I believe that leaves 
you without a president. [Laughter.] 


Mr. Wood called for a rising vote, whereupon the 
association confirmed its choice accordingly. 


Mr. Pritchard—According to custom I suppose it is 
proper for me to say a few words on the honor you have 
bestowed upon me. 

A voice—Read the one you wrote out yesterday, John. 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. Pritchard—I can assure you I feel greatly honored, 
gentlemen. I also feel it will be almost impossible for 
me to convince myself that I am in any way capable 
of handling the office. Our retiring president has cer- 
tainly set a very high standard of efficiency. I do wish 
to thank you from the very bottom of my heart for this 
compliment which you bestow upon me. We are going 
to continue to have an Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association just as long as we can have you all inter- 
ested enough to attend the meetings. We are going to 
do our very best to make these meetings so interesting 
and enjoyable that you will all come and want to come. 
We are always proud, as Mr. gi Be has said, to have 
with us our friends from afa I believe no further 
assurance of that fact need be made at this time. I 
will not attempt to outline any great reforms we are go- 
ing to accomplish during this ‘‘administration,’’ but will 
promise you my very best endeavor in any matters that 
come up for consideration or action by this association. 
What other business is there to be transacted? 

Mr. Gibson—I wish to congratulate you on this elec- 
tion, and though I don’t wish to make a nuisance of my- 
self I would like to talk just a moment on this forestry 
proposition on the invitation of your former president. 
I would like to ask you to put this association on record 
before your legislature on certain forestry propositions. 
We have threshed this out a number of times and it has 
been demonstrated beyond peradventure that forestry 
is not a practical proposition for the individual—it is a 

matter for the government and for the state. It is per- 
fectly logical that it should be if the state would do its 
duty. In some states we have had some legislation 
which is inclined to favor the reforestry of waste land. 
We know it is no use in taking agricultural land for this 
purpose, but in every state we have lands suitable only 
for the growing of timber. The reason forestry is not 
practical for the individual is that the moment the indi- 
vidual begins to grow timber he is taxed off the face of 
the earth. There is no law in this state and others that 
protects the owner from fire. I think it would be wise 
for this association to ask the legislature to extend taxa- 
tion to a time when the owner has something to tax. 
Ask them to make the most stringent legislation against 
depredation and against fire and you have a start where 
the individual can make a profitable investment in grow- 
ing trees. 

Mr. Pritchard—Is there anything else to come before 
the association? If not I wish to announce to all of you— 
our visitors and all—that tonight at 7:30, or as near as 

possible to that time, we will have a banquet and we 
Seaire that you all register and get your tickets and re- 
main for this occasion. We have with us today quite 
a number of visitors and we want to hear from them, 
but it is growing late and we will postpone that pleasure 
until tonight. Therefore if there is nothing further to 
pone before the convention a motion to adjourn is in 
order, 


On motion, duly seconded and carried, 
adjourned until the banquet hour. 


Those Present. 

Cc. H. Kramer, C. & W. Kramer Co., Richmond. 

T. B. Coppock, S. P. Coppock & Son Lumber Co., Fort 
Wayne. 

Orson E. Yeager, Orson E. Yeager, Buffalo. 

Clarence Boyle, Heath-Witbeck Co., Chicago. 

John J. Rumbarger, Monarch Lumber Co., Philadelphia. 

H. M. Kramer, C. W. Kramer Co., Richmond. 

J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind. 

R. F. Hodges, Milwaukee. 

William P. Schmuhl, Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber 
Co., South Bend. 

Will L. North, North, Frazier & Co., Portland. 

Cc. O. McMains, Lebanon Lumber & Coal Co., Lebanon. 

Horace A. Reeves, jr., R. B. Wheeler & Co., Philadel- 


phia. 

John S. Kitchen, J. F. Kitchen & Sons, Columbus. 

Frank W. Lawrence, Lawrence & Wiggin, Boston. 

W. H. Coppock, S. P. Coppock & Sons Lumber Co., Fort 
Wayne. 

Thomas Hill, Hill-Wheatley Lumber Co., Roachdale. 

Charles Lieb, Rockport Box Manufacturing Co., Rockport. 

E. J. Robinson, Indianapolis. 

H. Romberg, Decatur. 

BE. A. Swain, Swain-Karmire Lumber Co., Shelbyville. 

O. L. Wade, W. M. Weston Co., Boston. 

G. A. Dwiggins, Fountain City. 

W. B. Morgan, Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis. 

T. J. Christian, Maley & Wertz, South Bend. 

F. J. Stanfield, Enterprise Lumber Co., Seymour. 

J. C, Rodahaffer, T. B. Stone Lumber Co., Cincinnati. 

Charles Hammond, Montgomery Hardwood Lumber Co. 
Crawfordsville. 

Sam Sanders, A. J. Sanders’ Sons. 

F. E. Galbraith, Galbraith & Son, Sunman. 

G. I. Jones, Jones Hardwood Co., Boston. 

W. J. Roach, Indianapolis. 

James Buckley. Brookville. 

Claude Maley, Evansville. 

J. D. Maris, Indianapolis. 

-S. Wade, Indianapolis. 

F. M. Cutsinger, Evansville. 

H. E. Kline, Louisville Veneer Mills, Louisville. 

G. H. Palmer, Sheridan. 

Daniel Wertz, Evansville. 

Owen Moffett, Madison. 

W. T. Thompson, Diamond Veneer Co., 

R. H. Hamilton, Indianapolis. 

Charles Wertz, Grammer. 

Henry Wertz, Edinburg. 

D. B. Burkhardt, Elwood. 

N. F. Owing, Indianapolis. 

W. Woodward, Lapel. 

H. EB. Christian, Indianapolis. 

W. A. Omelvena, Indianapolis. 

W. H. Parker, Indianapolis. 

Cc. Crane, C. Crane & Co., Cincinnati. 
L. N. Shafer, Argos. 

J. P. Kouzen, Chicago. 

Cc. C. West, Chicago. 

D. L. Adams, Portland. 

George M. Waters, New Palestine. 
ge Daniels, Sawyer & Austin Lumber Co., 

r 

Charles E. Neel. Union City. 

Fred H. Wade, Indianapolis. 

William E. Litchfield, Boston. 

F. A. Diggins, Cummer-Diggins Co., Cadillac. 

F. F. Fish, secretary National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 

z. M. Pritchard, Long- i cong Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis. 

W. O. Knisely, Kokomo. 

G. W. Bishop, jr.. Walton. 

Oliver O. Agler, Upham & Agler, Chicago. 

A. R. Vinnedge, A. R. Vinnedge Lumber Co.. Chicago. 

Ralph H. Ely. American Column & Lumber Co., St. 
Albans, W. Va. 

W. A. Guthrie, Indianapolis. 

A. J. Hartman, Indianapolis. 

W. H. Alford, Indianapolis. 

R. O. James, Indianapolis. 

E. K. Pritchett, Grand Rapids. 





the meeting 


Edinburg. 


Pine Bluff, 
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F. R. Shepard, Eaglesfield & Shepard, Indianapolis. 
E. V. Stuart, Sinker-Davis Co., Indianapolis. 
W. C. Pulse, Pulse & Porter, Greensburg. 
W. H. Guirl, Clay City. 
W. W. Knight, Long-Knight Lumber Co., 
Frank D. Hester, Indianapolis. 
William A. Lightsinger, Indianapolis. 
Is, A. Keithley, Bedford. 
H. B. Milliken, Advance Veneer & Lumber Co., 
apolis. 
M. M. Erb, Connersville. 
Cc. H. Barnaby, Greencastle. 
A. C. Hyser, H. A. McCowen & Co., Indianapolis. 
H. J. Barnard, Central Veneer Co., Indianapolis. 
+ ag: Crim, ‘Cc. M. Crim & Son, Salem. 
M. Crim, Cc. M. Crim & Son, ‘Salem. 
C J. Roach, D’Heur & Swain Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
T. Lawrence, Maherville. 


Indianapolis. 


Indian- 





S. Burkholder, 8. 
ville. 

Neher & Palmer, Frankfort. 

W. W. Garrott, Frankfort. 

D. I.. Neher, Maherville. 

J. H. Fulwider, Bloomington. 

John U. Graham, Franklin Coil Hoop Co., 

B. Young, Evansville 

games C. Dickson, Indianapolis. 

H. White, Martinsville. 

H. & Jacoby, Hamilton, Ohio. 

J. A. Hankinson, Franklin, Ohio. 

W. B. Bass, Indianapolis. 

J. G. Wilcox, Lebanon. 

Van B. Perrine, Perrine-Armstrong Co., 

Roy Burkholder, S. 


Burkholder Lumber Co., Crawfords- 


Franklin. 


Fort Wayne. 
Burkholder Lumber Co., Crawfords 


ville. 
Earl Markley, Crawfordsville. 


NEW OCEAN BILL OF LADING ESTABLISHED. 





All Shippers of Lumber Are Unanimously in Favor of Uniform Lumber Rates—Yellow Pine 
Trade Continues Quiet—Nashville Builders in Session. 


PIPPI PPP PPD PP 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 20.—Representatives of a num- 
ber of commercial and shippers’ organizations met in 
the rooms of the National Manufacturers’ Association in 
New York Monday of last week to discuss the feasibility 
of launching a movement in advocacy of a uniform ocean 
bill of lading. The meeting was the result of a circular 
letter sent out to organization of exporters and shippers 
to foreign ports by Secretary E. M. Terry, of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association, after a confer- 
ence with officers of the association, requesting the re- 
cipients of the letter to state their views on the subject. 
The replies were uniformly favorable and on the strength 
of the codperation promised the New York meeting was 
called. Representatives of a number of commercial and 
manufacturers’ organizations were present and took 
part in the discussion of the subject, which assumed a 
wide range, embracing every feature of the agitation. 
All appeared to favor a uniform ocean bill of lading as 
of great benefit not only to the shipper but to the trans- 
portation lines, inasmuch as it tended to simplify busi- 
ness and eliminate the element of uncertainty to an ap- 
preciable degree. The temper of the meeting being so 
unanimously in favor of the movement an organization 
was formed which is to be known as the Uniform Ocean 
Bill of Lading Association, the officers elected being as 
follows: 

President—Harvey M. 
Company, Norfolk, Va. 

Vice president—C. M. Baldwin, of the New York office of 
Swift & Co. 

Secretary—E. M. Terry, secretary of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, Baltimore. 

Treasurer—A. P. Nevin, attorney for the National Asso 
ciation of Manufacturers at New York. 

There is also to be an executive committee of eleven 
members to frame a constitution and bylaws, to formu- 
late a definite policy and to draft a uniform bill of lad 
ing. This committee has been appointed but the accept- 
ances have not yet been received by Secretary Terry, and 
pending their arrival the names of the committeemen are 
withheld. Mr. Nevin, in his address, said: 

The shipping interests and the export interests are funda- 
mentally identical, and the suggestion of an ocean document 
containing clauses uniform as well as practical would result 
in reciprocal advantage to both exporter and the steamship 
companies. 

This expresses the spirit in which the association was 
conceived and every effort will be made to secure the 
assistance of and work in harmony with the steamship 
lines. A resolution was adopted declaring for a uniform 
bill of lading and soliciting for its adoption the co- 
operation of steamship, banking and other allied in- 
terests. 

Baltimore was represented at the conference by John 
L. Aleock, of John L. Alcock & Co., hardwood exporters, 
and E. M. Terry. The only other representative of 
the lumber trade in attendance was Mr. Dickson, who 
was named as president. The movement, however, has 
received most earnest support in this city and may 
almost be said to have had its inception here. Until 
the executive committee is ready to report the date of 
the next meeting will be left in abeyance. 

According to statements made by leading manufae- 
turers of southern pine, business has hardly been up to 
expectations the last few weeks and an atmosphere of 
quiet has prevailed. Among those who take this view of 
existing conditions is Charles I. James, one of the offi- 
cers, who is largely interested in the Great Southern 
Lumber Company, which operates the big saw and plan- 
ing mill plant at Bogalusa, La., one of the largest and 
most complete in the world. Mr. James, who has offices 
in the Union Trust building, this city, is of the opinion 
that the chief cause for the lull in trade may be found 
in the tariff agitation now in progress and to the 
apprehension that the import duty on lumber may be 
removed. Mr. James attended the dinner to Speaker 
Cannon at Washington last week and met a number of 
leading congressmen, among them John Sharp Williams, 
Dalzell and others, and they all declared that sentiment 
in favor of the removal of the tariff seemed to be very 
strong. This sentiment is apparently traceable directly 
to the statements made by Gifford Pinchot, chief of 
the Forest Service, and others that the admission ot 
Canadian lumber free of duty would help to preserve ine 
timber of the United States and would, furthermore, 
result in cheaper lumber for consumers generally. Mr. 
James does not agree with these views. Speaking recently 
on the question, he said: 

I have talked with some of the foremost lumbermen in 
the south and they do not subscribe to the ideas advanced 
by Mr. Pinchot. As a matter of fact, only the cheapest 
grade of the Canadian lumber comes into the United States 
to compete with the southern pine especially, and the re- 
moval of the tariff would merely result in the Canadians 
taking the tariff, so that prices would remain where they 
are now, while the country would be deprived of the revenue 


Dickson, of the Dickson Lumber 


it receives at present from the imported lumber. The bet 
ter grades of the Canadian woods are sent abroad or con 
sumed at home, and do not enter into the competition at 
all. It is the low grade stuff alone that we get. But loss 
of revenue without corresponding advantages in the way of 
cheaper lumber is not the only result to be looked for from 
the free admission of the Canadian lumber. The removal of 
the tariff would still further depress prices on these low 
grades, and it would become unprofitable for the southern 
mills to utilize the low grade stumpage. Manufacturers 
operating saw mills would be compelled to let the trees not 
up to a certain mark stand, which would mean that about v5 
percent of the timber would go to waste, for contrary to a 
common belief the trees thus left isolated do not multiply 
but are struck by storms, and, lacking the protection of the 
big trunks, they are blown down. Others that withstand 
the force of gales are attacked by insects and decay, and 
still others are destroyed in different ways, so that the low 
grade trees are an absolute waste. Since as much of the 
higher grade timber would be cut as before, the timber trad 
losing the lower grade stuff as an asset, the process of de 
forestation would go on as rapidly as before. Of course, 
no one knows exactly what a change in the tariff will do 
sometimes it works out very different from the expectations 


but as far as my experience goes I can not see any good in 
the proposal to remove the duty on lumber, which would 
be conducive neither to the conservation of the timber o 


the United States nor a benefit in the way 
lumber. ; 

It is easy to see that the demand for a removal of th: 
tariff has been stimulated by the representations regarding 
the effect in staying the destruction of the forests of the 
United States. I am not opposed to scientific forestry, which 
seems to offer a means of preserving a source of the nation’s 
greatest wealth. But the plans generally advanced are im 
practicable. Private owners of timber lands can not em 
bark upon such a system for the reason that ownership i 
not permanent and the fruits of forestation are necessarily) 
deferred until long after the time when in the ordinary 
course of events the title to a tract changes hands. Thi 
want of permanence makes it virtually impossible for pri 
vate owners to engage in forestation. But the objection 
does not apply to state and national governments, which can 
hold the land in perpetuity and which are in a position to 
wait for the young trees to attain merchantable size. In 
this connection a proposition lately advanced in) England 
to utilize all the available land in the United Kingdom as 
forest preserves is interesting and the outcome of the move 
ment will be closely followed by lumbermen here. 

It seems somewhat inconsistent with Mr. Janes’ views 
on the present state of-the lumber trade and the possibl 
effect of the tariff that his company, the Great Southern, 
several weeks ago put on a night shift and is now operat 
ing the plant day and night. But the large sum ot 
money invested in the mills demands that the facilities 
should be utilized to the fullest extent. The reasons for 
running a double shift are peculiar to the company itsel! 
rather than to the condition of the trade at large. 


of cheape 





FIRST ANNUAL OF NASHVILLE BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan, 20.—At the first annual mec 
ing of the Nashville Builders’ Exchange, in its hea 
quarters, the following new officers were installed 
R. T. Creighton, former vice president, president ; Hen 
Griffin, first vice president; George M. Ingram, seco: 
vice president; John Oman, jr., treasurer; directo: 
Robert Elliott, J. H. Peter, J. A. Cooper, Charles Syk 


C. W. Rives, W. R. Smith, T. B. Agerton, A. Tillm 
Jones, T. J. Mooney, J. K. Bernard, H. F. Cooyx 
i. T. Lewis, George Phillips, A. J. Dyer, H. E. Palm 
John Bouchard, T. L. Herbert, jr., Harry MeAlist: 


W. E. Jordon, 
H. C. Parrent. 
The exchange has just completed the first three mont 
of its life and is making extensive plans for the futu 
The membership has increased from forty-six to ninet 
one firms. Interesting reports were received from S« 
retary Haynes McFadden and Treasurer Oman. T 
organization maintains centrally located quarters in t! 
Stahlman building, where all the comforts and co 
veniences possible are accorded the members, includi: 
desk room and exhibit spaces. Free access is accord: 
to a splendid library of trade journals. Daily 1 
estate, mortgage, registration of deeds and like recor 
are posted and plans and specifications of all gove! 
ment contracts in a radius of 500 miles are reece 
The exchange also furnishes legal advice for memb« 
the attorney furnishing interpretations of contract la 
preparing certain papers including proofs in bank 
cases. Suborganizations of the various branches of | 
trade, designed to bring the builders of Nashville in 
closer relations and to actuate a better class of wo 


Clarence Sutherland, J. N. Means a: 


have been formed from time to time and mater 
progress has been made in several branches. 
The report of the treasurer showed receipts 


January 15, $2,223; disbursements, $1,721.04; bala: 
on hand, $505.96. Resources, $2,940.20; liabilities, $6 
net worth, $2,275.76. The exchange has expressed its 
as being favorable to the industrial education 

mechanics as provided in a bill which is to be introdu: 
during the present session of the Tennessee legislatu 
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STEAM LOG LOADERS—THEIR PLACE I 


In furthering my investigation of the. subject of 
‘*Modern Logging’’ I had occasion the latter part of 
November to visit one of the largest of the big saw mill 
enterprises of the southwest—that of the Union Saw Mill 
Company, now a component part of the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, whose headquarters are 
it Huttig, in Union county, Ark., close to the Louis- 
ana line. This company was organized less than seven 
vears ago and since that time has accumulated about 
500,000,000 feet of a splendid quality of shortleaf yel- 
ow pine timber and approximately 125,000,000 feet of 
iardwoods; has built two splendid mills and a logging 
oad, and has equipped itself so that it is one of the 
leavy producers of yellow pine. The officers of the 
ompany, when | was there, were C. D. Johnson, of Sf& 
ous, president and general manager; KE. A. Frost, of 
shreveport, La., vice president; F. W. Scott, secretary 
nd treasurer, and A, W. Corkins, general superintendent. 
lhe new organization has made no difference in the 
ersonnel, 

1 found that the Union Saw Mill Company is using 
ur ‘*American’’ log loaders. It should be explained 

aut the logging for the company is being done by a 
eparate concern, the Culbreath Logging Company. When 
e mills were operating their full capacity the daily 
itput was 400,000 feet, so it seemed best from operat 

y and accounting standpoints to separate the logging 
om the mill operation. 

No unusual logging difficulties are presented in this 
cality, but it seemed evident to me that the old 





LOADING SHORTLEAF PINE NEAR HUTTIG, ARK 


thods of team loading would not be adequate to 
lle a proposition of this magnitude, whereas the 
lers are easily capable of getting the logs onto the 
aus rapidly as they are wanted. The timber aver 
s about 8,000 feet to the acre and is located upon 
Which is generally low in its contour, with perhaps 
arter of it covered with moderate size hills. 

a previous chapter | referred to a description of 

logging methods given me by Mr. McGhee, at Fisher, 


| ne 
“ mpson, oO f 
t Culbreath 
|. .ging Company, gave 
mn cin interesting account 


® the way logs were 
lo led in level country before 
| ers were used, The custom 
\ to build a loading skid by 
ln\ing logs crosswise, so that skids laid on 
of a pile were level with the bed of a 
on and the platform of a car. Thus the 

could be rolled from the wagon across this skid 

'o the ear. The first tier of logs on the car were 

p in place very easily, but other tiers had to be 
** orinned up.’? Small loads were the rule under that 
method and, besides, there was no storage room for the 
logs so that the wagons were often delayed alongside 
the skid waiting for the car, while with the loader they 
can be dumped anywhere within 200 to 300 feet of the 
track, These skids or piles of cross-piled logs were 


termed ‘‘cap and ball,’’ though why I do not know. 
These piles contained considerable timber which was 
abandoned when operations were finished. Mr. McGhee, 
it will be remembered, talked of the oldtime hillside 





| 
| 


way, or with 
the train in 
a cut. 

Of the four load 
ers operated in the 
interest of the 
Union Saw Mill Company 
No. 1 was bought in 1904 
and is operated by Jacob 
Gullatt; No. 2 was bought in Jan 
uary, 1905, and is operated by 
Andrew Gullatt; loader No. 3 was 
bought in March, 1906, and its operator is 
William Oliver. These three operators, by 
the way, are colored men. They work under 
contraet with the Culbreath Logging Company. 

Loader No, 4 was bought in August, 1907, and is 
operated by William Hayes, a white man. This last 
loader is equipped with all the attachments for shovel 
ing and pile driving. At the time of my first visit it was 
operating with steam shovel attachment in a cut about 
one and a half miles south of Huttig loading ¢lay on flat 
cars, to be used in strengthening the bank of log pond 
No. 3. 1 will have more to say about the work of this 
machine, which was to me very interesting. 

I visited camp No, 2, twenty-six miles northwest of 
Huttig, where Andrew Gullatt was operating loader 
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AMERICAN LOG TOADER AS A STEAM SHOVEL 
LOADING GRAVEL CARS. 


No. 2, and secured an excellent view of this machine, 
The log loaders are a part of the logging railroad equip- 
ment and bear the name of the road. 







N MODERN LOGGING. 


These colored loadermen working on their own account 
presented an interesting contrast to the majority of the 
colored employees about all saw mills in the south, where 
it is a rare thing to find a negro in any business venture 
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THE AMERICAN LOG LOADER AS A STEAM 
SHOVEL, IN THE EMPLOY OF THE UNION 
SAW MILL COMPANY. 


for himself. These men seem to understand the machine 
and their work thoroughly and the records show that 
they are doing excellent work. For example, on Satur- 
day, March 14, 1908, Andrew Gullatt loaded twenty- 
four flat cars, two tiers to the car, with loader No. 2 in 
seven hours’ actual work. This was equivalent to double 
that number of logging cars and to about 125,000 feet 
of logs. Ten hours make a day’s work in the woods 
and four men are used with a loader. The average load 
ing by these machines must be 100,000 feet a day to keep 
the mills running, and I am told this is easily within the 
capacity of the machine. With coal at $3.75 a ton, 75 
cents will load 100,000 feet of logs. Following are some 
of the days’ records made by these machines: 
August 29, 1907, loader No. 1, 181,215 feet in 10 hours. 
August 3, 1907, loader No. 2, 172,958 feet in 10 hours. 
January 22, 1908, loader No, 3, 156,643 feet in 9 hours. 
In September, 1907, loader No. 1 ran 20 days and 
loaded 1,642,,020 feet; No. 2 ran 24 days and loaded 
2,463,514 feet; loader No. *3 ran 24 days and loaded 
2,359,545 feet. 


—_ 






The cost of maintenance and repairs of an ‘‘ Amer- 
ican’’ log loader is of interest. From October, 1906, to 
March, 1908, the total cost of replacement of cables and 
suction hose and of repairs in shop for the four loaders 
was $821.46. The cost of replacement of cables and 
hose figures out $4.75 a month for each loader and of 
repairs at $10.40 a month. Coming down to still closer 
figures, the total expense has been 1 cent for every 14,000 
feet of logs loaded, while the cost of cables and hose 
has been 1 cent for each 48,000 feet of logs. 

I give most of the space in this chapter to views of 
loader No. 4 at work at the clay bank digging material 
to strengthen the log pond. What struck me with spe 
cial emphasis was the ease and businesslike way in which 
this machine, built as a log loader, did this heavy work. 
The tough clay was being scooped from the side of the 
cut with an easy, steady movement which indicated that 
the power was ample and the mechanism adapted to the 
work. The loading of 150 yards of earth in the hout and 
a half of my visit was a fast record for a machine of the 
size of this. The shovel was filled at each scoop with 
9/16 of a yard of clay. When logging operations weré 
resumed at full capacity the shovel Attachments were 
removed and the machine used for loading in the woods. 

Considerable of the Union Saw Mill Company’s timber 
is rafted down the Ouachita river to Lake Grand Marie, 
vast of Felsenthal and four miles from Huttig. The logs 
are hauled out of the water by an endless chain on an 
incline. When this work is being done one of the 
‘*American’’ log loaders is placed upon a platform 
alongside the incline, where it picks up the logs from 
the chain and places them on the cars. This work has 
usually been done by loader No. 4. The ‘‘ American’’ 
log loaders are important factors in the operation’ of the 
great Huttig business, Be. 
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CODE OF ETHICS ALTERED BY THE INDIANA RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 


Discussion and Recommendations—Changes Desired—Retail Dealers’ Views on Standard Sizes—How Quotations Should Be Made—The Attendance. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Jan. 15.—Unusual significance at- 
tached to the consideration of the code of ethies by the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana at its 
twenty-fifth annual meeting at Indianapolis last week, 
because it was the first of the retail associations to hold 
a meeting this year and to take definite action on the 
code that was adopted by the Lumber Trade Congress at 
Minneapolis last June. It was pointed out to the Indiana 
retailers that they would set the pace in the consideration 
of this subject and that they should proceed with’ extreme 
caution and care. As a result, two of the sessions of the 
convention were given up almost exclusively to the con- 
sideration of the ‘‘code of ethics. ’’ 

The code was first read in detail to the members pres- 
ent and there was a long and searching discussion of 
each of its provisions. Following this expression of the 
views of the membership a committee of unusual ability 
was appointed to consider the code and the arguments 
that had been offered and to make an appropriate report. 
This committee consisted of W. C. Pulse, Greensburg; 
J. W. Pinnell, Indianapolis; M. Kirsch, Deeatur; C. D. 
Meeker, Monticello; T. R. Lewis, Indianapolis; Charles 
Frank, Mishawaka, and Guy Pierson, Spencer. It was 
appointed Wednesday and reported Thursday. 

The committee recommended a number of changes in 
the original code, which are here presented paragraph by 
paragraph as originally recommended by the Minneapolis 
conference and as revised by the Indiana convention. 
Where changes were made they are indicated by parallel 
columns and italics, the italics representing the addi- 
tions or changes in the original phraseology by the In- 
dianapolis committee and unanimously approved by the 
Indiana association: 

Order Methods. 
I. [Unchanged. ] 


Order Specifications. 
II. [{OUnchanged. | Ill. [{Unchanged. ] 
Order Acknowledgment. 
IV. [Unchanged.] Vv. [Unchanged. ] 


Definite Time for Shipment. 


[ORIGINAL. ] VILL. 


When definite time of 
shipment is specified, failure 
to ship within said time 
should permit the buyer to 
cancel the order by wire. 


LAS REVISED. ] 


When definite time of 


shipment is specified, failure 
to ship within said time 
should permit the buyer to 
cancel the order by wire 
and at the seller’s expense. 


IX. [Unchanged. | 


[ORIGINAL. ] 

No order should be can- 
celed after the same _ is 
loaded on the car; provided, 
however, that it has been 
lilled in accordance with the 
contract between buyer and 
seller, except as to date of 
shipment. 


[AS REVISED. ] 
No order should be can- 


eeled after the same_ is 


loaded on the car; provided, 
however, that it has _ been 


filled in accordance with the 
contract between buyer and 


seller, except as to date of 
shipment. Copy of bill of 
lading showing date of ship 
ment should be forwarded 
with invoice. 


Special and Worked Stock. 
XI. [Unchanged.] 
Credit Rating. 


[ ORIGINAL. ] meee 


Unless the buyer is rated 
and in good standing as 
shown by the well known 
credit agencies, no order 
should be binding upon a 
seller until such credit and 
good standing shall have 
been satisfactorily proved to 
the seller. 


[As REVISED. ] 

Unless the buyer is rated 
and in good standing as 
shown by the well known 
credit agencies, no order 
should be binding upon a 
seller until such credit and 
good standing shall have 
been satisfactorily proved to 
the seller. Three days after 
the receipt of an order by 
the seller should be consid 
ered ample time for such in 
vestigation. 


Transit and Storage Shipments. 
XIII. [Unchanged. ] 
Arbitration. 

XIV. [Unchanged.] 


[ ORIGINAL. } : 4 


In the matter of costs of 
inspections made by associ 
ation bureaus on lumber the 
grade or measurement of 
which has been complained 
of, if reinspection shows the 
grade of the total amount to 
be within 7 percent of the 
grade invoiced, the expense 
should be borne by the com 


{AS REVISED. ] 

In the matter of costs of 
inspections made by associ 
ation inspection bureaus on 
iumber the grade or meas 
urement of which has been 
complained of, if reinspec 
tion shows the grade of the 
total amount of the item 
complained of to be within 


, percent of the grade in 


[ ORIGINAL. ] 


In cases where the terms 
or conditions of the sale are 
not specified on the order, 
the following terms should 
govern : 

The consignee to pay 
freight, balance net cash, 
sixty days from-date of in- 
voice. Providing the buyer 
desires to discount he may 
deduct 2 percent from the 
net amount after deducting 
freight by paying within 
five days after arrival of 
car as shown by expense bill. 
No discount should be al- 
lowed after thirty days from 
date of invoice. 

Nonarrival of goods within 
thirty days is no excuse for 
failure to remit. If buyer 
wishes to take discount, 
freight can be estimated and 
reasonable deduction made 
for probable shortage or im- 
proper grades. 

Should any shipment upon 
which cash has been ad- 
vanced or discount has been 
taken, on arrival at destina- 
tion, not be acceptable for 
legitimate reasons to buyers, 
or satisfactory adjustment 
can not be made as to the 
acceptance of the _ stock, 
buyer should have the right 
to demand return of such 
money as he_ has_ paid, 
before allowing the shipment 


Terms of Sale. 
VI. 


[AS REVISED.] 

In cases where the terms 
or conditions of the sale are 
not specified on the order, 
the following terms should 
govern: 

The consignee to pay 
freight, balance net cash, 
sixty days from date of arri- 
val of car. Providing the 
buyer desires to discount he 
may deduct 2 percent from 
the net amount after deduct- 
ing freight by paying within 
five days after arrival of car 
as shown by expense Dill. 
No discount shall be allowed 
after thirty days from date 
of arrival of goods. 

Should any shipment upon 
which cash has been ad- 
vanced or discount has been 
taken, on arrival at destina- 
tion, not be acceptable for 
legitimate reasons to buyers, 
or satisfactory adjustment 
can not be made as to the 
acceptance of the stock, 
buyer should have the right 
to demand the return of 
such money as he has paid, 
before allowing the shipment 
to be moved or disposed of 
elsewhere. 

The terms of sale should 
be considered as much a part 
of the contract as the price 
at which the stock is pur- 
chased. 


to be moved or disposed of elsewhere. 


The terms of sale should 


be 


considered as much a part 


of the contract as the price at which the stock is purchased. 
Delay By Carriers. 
VII. {Unchanged.] 





MEMBEXS AND GUESTS OF THE RETAIL LUMBER 


plainant; if otherwise, by voiced, the expense should 
the shipper. be borne by the complain 
7 ant; if otherwise, by the 

shipper. But shippers must 
credit buyer the amount of degrades found by inspection, no 
matter what percent it is, between the yoods sold and the 
yrade shipped, or must remove the degrades if buyer so 


elect. 


[ ORIGINAL, ] > 48 B [AS REVISED. ] 
It should be the duty of It should be the duty of 
the manufacturers and the manufacturers and 


wholesalers to take an ac 
tive interest in the market 
ing of their products through 
regular channels only. 
XVII. 


wholesalers to market their 
products through regular 
channels only. 


{ Unchanged. } 


The committee also recommended the adoption by the 
association of the following resolution concerning shingle 
grades: 

Resolved, That we submit to the consideration of such 
lumbermen’s congress as may be hereafter called our earnest 
desire for the passage of ethical rules for the grading of 
shingles and we commend the following as embodying our 
idea of what rules should prevail in this regard, namely: 

There should be but two grades of shingles for the market 
of this state and one of these should be known as clear and 
the other as *A* (star A star). 

Clears—-Clears to be 16 inches in length, five butts to 
measure 21-16 inches when green or 115-16 inches when 
dry. ‘To be of sound timber, well manufactured and free 
from all defects; packed in bunches of 20-inch band, 25 
courses on each end of the bunch, no course to contain more 
than one opening of not to exceed one inch. No sap shall 
be allowed in this grade. 

*A*-_Star A star brand shall be of the same general 
character as the clears, except that it may allow sound 
knots or small worm holes above 10 inches from the butt 
where the character of such defect does not injure the 
utility of the piece. 

No shake, rot or shingles less than 14 inches long (except 
an occasional) and no unsound or loose knot shall be packed 
in this grade, all shingles of either grade to be well manu- 
factured as to uniformity of thickness and square jointing 
and not less than 2 inches wide. 


DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA IN 


A third grade may be recognized by special agreement 
between parties, in which an Y4-inch butt may be allowed 
otherwise conforming to the *A*, and this shall be known 
as No. 1. 

Shingles ordered as 6 to 2 inches dry shall be subjected 
to the same rules as to grade. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. The com 
mittee recommended another resolution, which likewise 
was adopted unanimously and was as follows: 


WHEREAS, The system by which manufacturers and whol 
salers inform their customers of changes in their price list 
by referring to previous lists of one or more miscellaneou 
dates, necessitating reference to dates mislaid or lost, i: 
F conten ct a majority of cases leading to much confusion ar 
incertainty ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we commend to the attention and approv: 
of shippers the issuance of basic price lists but twice m= eac 
year, bamely, January and July; and that notification « 
discounts or other changes be so made as to refer only 1 
the basic lists of one or the other of these dates 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded | 
the secretaries of the wholesale associations with the reque 
that same may be presented to their members. 


The revised code of ethics and these two resolutio: 
covered the action of the Indiana retailers on the cod 

The convention also unanimously adopted the followin 
resolution regarding the desirability of the establishme: 
of standard of sizes of lumber: 


In view of the fact that the northern manufacture 
have failed to establish a standard of sizes of lumber, ar 
as it is a notorious fact that many manufacturers have be: 
and are still shipping lumber that does not hold up to 
reasonable size in thickness and width, while others do sh 
lumber of proper thickness and width; and 

Wuereas, Phe general public pretests against the th 
lumber as shipped by many northern manufacturers, and a 
he lumber shipped by different manufacturers carries differ 
ent sizes, making it necessary for the dealer to ascertai: 
from each manufacturer just what size they will furnis! 
hefore ordering, or take such thickness and width as the 
see fit to ship; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention assembled urge upon tl 
manufacturers to establish a standard of sizes for a 
class of lumber voth in rough and surfaced, and we present 
the following for their immediate consideration as acceptat 
to us, and we believe to the general public: 





Two-inch piece stuff not less than 17, inches thick, f 
width when dry SIS&E 1%x4 seant. 

Three-inch piece stuff not less than 27% inches thick, f 
width when dry SIS&E 2%x% secant. 

One-inch boards and strips, rough, 
full width when dry 

One-inch boards and strips, SIS or S28, 13-16-inceh thick 
and % inch for edging 


15-16-inech thick and 


1x4-inch D&M drop siding shiplap, 13-16-inch x 3\4-in 
face, 

IxG-inch D&M drop siding shiplap, 13-16-inch x 54-inch 
lace, 

Ix8-inch D&M drop siding shiplap, 13-16-inch x 74-inch 
Tace, 

1x10-inch D&M drop siding shiplap, 13-16-inch x 9%4-in« 
race 

Ix12-inch D&M drop siding shiplap, 13-16-inch x 11 4-inch 
face 

All ceiling of 1-inch lumber ™%-inch thick by same face a 
flooring 

It is further resolved, That the secretary be instructed to 
mail copy of this resolution to the secretaries of the ping 
and hemlock associations 


THE FINAL SESSION. 


The closing session was ueld Friday morning and 
routine business transacted. The report of the nom 
nating committee was adopted and the following officers 
elected: President, E. P. Deming, Hammond; vice presi 
dent, Guy Pierson, Spencer; directors: W. 
Indianapolis; Charles W. Lanz, Bedford; E. 
South Bend; August Fromme, Terre Haute. 

Attention was called to the fact that the governor ot 
Indiana in a recent message had? recommended the sale 
of the state lands now being used for experiment! 
forestry, and that the state appoint a chief forester ar 
an assistant to go about the state instructing owners 
land in forestry methods. The governor’s recommend: 
tion met with the general disapproval of the members 
present and the board of directors was instructed 
prepare suitable resolutions and present them to 
governor protesting against his antiforestry policy. 

The following resolution was adopted, as offered by 1 
resolutions committee: 


Johnson, 


MeErlain, 


WHEREAS, Met Saley and his little Dutch typewrit 
whose conduct was always decorous, and his black cow hi 
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browsed through the corridors of the hotel without creating 
disturbance ; therefore be it 

Resolved, 'That for this notable aggregation and Mr, 
Saley’s more than interesting and instructive address here, 
the Indiana Retail Li.umber Dealers’ Association at its 
twenty-fifth anniversary assembled extend him our vote of 
appreciation and thanks. 


The following resolution was also adopted: 

Resolved, 'That we extend to Mr. Hotchkiss, secretary of 
the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, the sincere thanks 
of this association for the valuable help and advice he has 
given us out of his very extensive experience and for his 
iddress of yesterday, and especially in view of the difficulty 
to get here. 

The thanks of the association were also voted to Louis 
G. Buddenbaum, Ransom Griffin and George Maas, the 
active committee which arranged the banquet of Thurs 
day evening, and to M. B. Nelson, of Kansas City, Mo., 
for his address on the code of ethics. 

President Johnson then appointed J. S. Jackson, of 
Knightstown, and Charles Frank, of Mishawaka, to escort 
President-elect E. P. Deming, of Hammond, to the chair. 
Mr. Deming thanked the association for the honor. He 
said that strong armed men had been appointed to con 
duet him to the chair and with the help of strong armed 
men he would be Able to perform his duties. The meet 
ing then adjourned. 

Secretary Scearce Re-elected. 

Immediately after the closing session of this year’s 
annual the board of directors met and reélected Secretary 
and Treasurer H. C, Scearce, of Mooresville, for another 
term. 

Attendance at the Indianapolis Meeting. 
t. W. Clements, St. Louis, Mo., Huttig Sash & Door Co. 
\. J. Schaaf, Jasper, Ind., Schaff & Schnaus. 
1). ‘T. Haskrell, Indianapolis, Adams-Carr Co. 


il. L. Allbaugh, Columbus, Ohio, W. M. Ritter Lbr. Co 
I’. Ik. Paulson, Indianapolis, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 


. IL Rohmer, St. Louis Mo., Universal Portland Cement Co. 
bh. ©. Madden, Iadianapolis, Lehigh Portland Cement Co, 
Louis J. Moss, Indianapolis, Lehigh Portland Cement Co 


s. A. Thrift, Chicago, 11L, F. W. Bird & Son. 
“. L. Swikard, Chicago, UL, Radford Architectural Co. 
'. MeCormick, Indianapolis, Adams-Carr Co. 
i>. J. Daniels, Pine Bluff, Ark., Sawyer & Austin Lbr. Co 

Bb. Dripps, St. Louis, Mo., Frost-Johnson Lbr. Co 

‘. A. Stedman, Whitestown, lud., Stark & Stevenson 
M. Kk. MeCormick, Indianapolis, American Gypsum Co 
i. 1. Shrader, New Albany, Ind., L. I. Shrader & Co 
Withiam Franke, Fort Wayne, Ind., Llenry Franke 

b. thomas, Warren, Ark., Southern Lbr. Co. 
john L. Sims, Laurel, Miss., Gilchrist Forney Co 
s. i. Matthews, Indianapolis, South Arkansas Lbr. Co 
Vv. BP. Hubbard, Indianapolis, Anson-Hixon Lbr. Co. 

!. T. Coles, American Lbr. & Export Co. 


lra S. Wadleign, Kentwood, La., Brooks-Scanlon Co. 
| A. Trumbo, Louisville, Ky., E. L. Hughes Co. 

W. T. Strong, New Orleans, La., P. P. Co. 

Oo. V. Grisso, Cincinnati, Ohio, Standard Paint Co. 


il. L. Davidson, Chicago, ill., Standard Paint Co 
i. C. Reel, Vincennes, Ind., Klemeyer Lbr. Co. 


I. F. Brown, Cincinnati, Ohio, Cincinnati Sash & Door Co. 
\. B. Peters, Cincinnati, Ohio, Cincinnati Sash & Door Co 
W. G. Layer, Cincinnati, Ohio, Cincinnati Sash & Door Co. 
W. J. Eckman, Cincinnati, Ohio, M. B. Farrin Lbr. Co. 
(;. CY Rinehart, Cincinnati, Ohio, M. B. Farrin Lbr. Co 


V. Gangwer, Mulberry, Ind., Clinton Lbr. Co 

T. Gangwer, Mulberry, Ind., Clinton Lbr. Co. 

W. Wieson, Indianapolis ; Anson-Hixon Co. 

M. Tucker, Cincinnati, Ohio, Whitaker Paper Co 
¥. @ 
rank Wolfe, St. Louis, Mo., Van Cleave Lbr. Co. 


i’. P. Gangwer, Mulberry, Ind., Clinton Lbr. Co 
| 


lubert Grigg, New Orleans, La., Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


1. L. Strickler, Chicago, IL, John A. Gauger & Co 
Charles H. Fisher, Indianapolis, Anson-Hixon Co. 
wis F. Smith, Huntington, Ind. 
oseph R, Young, Indianapolis, J. R. Young Lbr. Co 
(. M. Hauger, St. Louis, Frost-Johnson Lbr. Co 
A. Rider, St. Louis, Frost-Johnson Lbr. Co. 
Ii. Murray, St. Louis, Frost-Johnson Lbr. Co. 
|. . Wiborg, Cincinnati, Wiborg & Hanna Co. 
Disher, Indianapolis, Indiana Lbr. Mut. Ins. Co 
Vill P. Edmundson, Chicago, IIL, FE. L. Roberts & Co 
Ss. Bell, Indianapolis. 
im W. Jenkins, Indianapolis, Greer-Wilkinson Lbr, Co 
J. Cleus, Chicago, Ill, Morgan Sash & Door Co. 
A. Steele, Chicago, Ill., Morgan Sash & Door Co. 
Kk. Cobean, Chicago, Ill, Wolverine Portland Cement Co 
ilph MeCracken, Cincinnati, Ohio, Kentucky Lbr. Co 
i. Faught, Cincinnati, Ohio, K. & P. Lbr. Co 
Hi. Pierce, Indianapolis. 


hn A. Cox, Eagle Mills, Ark., Eagle Lbr. Co. 
hn A. Cox, Nacogdoches, Tex., Haywood Lbr. Co 
«. Rodshaffer, Cincinnati, Ohio, T. B. Stone Lbr. Co. 


W. Hates, Grand Rapids, Mich., The Stearns Co. 

kK. Griner, Middlebury, Ind., Griner Bros. 

J. Yates, Bicknell, Ind., Bicknell Lbr. Co. 

Ik. Eberly, Boswell, Ind., Boswell Lbr. Co. 

P. Deming, Hammond, Ind., Hammond Lbr. Co. 

L. Rawlings, Portland, Ind., Mercer & Rawlings Lbr. Co. 
hn Montano, Cincinnati, Ohio, Bennett & Witte. 

rver Bros., Shipshewana, Ind. 

rroll L. Beck, Bloomington, Ind., Foster-Munger Lbr. cs 





a; D, 
M. J. 


R. 38. 


i 
| 
I 
Charles Hege, Columbus, lad., Hege & Co. 
} 
( 
Ik 


George J 
G. W. Eichholtz, Indianapolis, G. A. 


Arthur Corry, Birmingham, Ala., 


s. R 


William . 
James HI 


«. W. Fichwiler, Kansas City, Mo., 


Partenheimer, Huntington, Phil Partenheimer & Co. 


THAT ORGANIZATION AT INDIANAPOLIS, IND., JANUARY 13, 14 AND 15, 


Haslett, Indianapolis, Adams-Carr Co. 
Heller, St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis Lbr. Co. 
J. T. Cunningham, Indianapolis, Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 


Morris Ritchey, Lebanon, Ind., Campbell, Smith & Richey. 
J. P. Hamilton, Cincinnati, Ohio, Fullerton-Powell. 

F. P. lee, Mt. Summit, Ind., F. P. & W. Ice. 

H. H. Schulz, Indianapolis, Balke & Krause Co. 

M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo., Long-Bell Lbr. Co. 

Thomas Tarkleson, Greens Fork, Ind., Wayne County Lbr. Co. 
c 


L.. Foster, Indianapolis, Foster Lbr. Co. 

Foster, Indianapolis, Foster Lbr. Co. 

Hi. Morrison, Indianapolis, Foster Lbr. Co. 

I). Meeker, Monticello, Ind., Monticello Lbr. & Coal Co. 


li. C. Hoffman, Rochester, Ind., Lewis F. Smith, 
W. W. Kenower, Huntington, Ind. 

W. 8. 
W. O. Newton, New Castle, Ind., New Castle Lbr. Co. 

Alex Hamilton, Kansas City, Mo., Missouri L. & L. Ex. Co. 
I’. Bb. Fowler, 
T. G. Pierson, Spencer, Ind., J. L. Pierson Lbr. Co. 
Ae 


Ganitson, Knightstown, Ind. 


Indianapolis, Indiana Lbr. Mut. Insurance Co. 


Raymond, Marion, Ind., Marion Lbr. Co. 
Tl. Lee, Indianapolis, Greer-Wilkinson Lbr. Co. 


G. W. North, Rising Sun, lad. 
I’. J. Salb, Chicago, Ill... 
7, a 
Il. Saunders, Fort Wayne, Ind., John A. Gauger & Co. 


Morgan Lbr. Co. 
Steele, Chicago, Ill., Morgan Lbr. Co. 
uM. J. 


Iiiland, Kewanna, Ind., M. J. Hiland & Son. 


S. I’. Selby, Indianapolis, Wabash Portland Cement Co. 
Gorge R. Dilks, Richmond, Ind., G. R. Dilks & Co. 

A. W. Standing, St. Louis, Mo., Grayson-McLeod Lbr. Co. 
<. 


; Boicourt, Beech Grove, ind., Barber & Boicourt. 
I’. W. Stroh, Crawfordsville, Ind., Stroh & Co. 


A. E. Van Natta, Otterbein, ind., Otterbein Lbr. Co. 


I’. Whedon, Bay City, Mich., W. P. Young & Co. 
2d ‘Toaz, Indianapolis, Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 
1. C. Colborn, Indianapolis, Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 


» KR. Hardman, Montpelier, Ind., Montpelier Lbr. Co 
i. V. Ashby, Bainbridge, Ind., Lockridge & Ashby Lbr. Co. 


’. F. Ashby, Ladoga, ind., Ashby & Ashby. 


‘eorge K. Gripp, Indianapolis. 


Karl W. Cox, Varlington, ind., Darlington Coal & Lbr. Co 
Tribolei, Bluffton, Ind., Cline-Tribolet Co. 

M. Kirsch, Decatur, Ind., Kirsch, Sellemeyer & Son. 
Kichholtz & Son. 
W. C. Borcherding, Indianapolis. 

Kaul Lbr. Co. 
August Fromme, ‘Terre Haute, Ind. 

kx. H. Greer, Indianapolis, Greer-lloughton Lbr. Co 


M. Houghton, Indianapolis, Greer-Lloughton Lbr. Co 


Kh. Lewis, Indianapolis, Burneit-Lewis Lbr. Co. 
Quick, Indianapolis, Burnett-Lewis Lbr. Co. 
Johnson, Indianapolis, Capitol Lbr. Co. 

kk. G. McLean, Kansas City, Mo., William Buchanan. 

Lang, Houston, lrex., Kirby Lbr. Co. 

Ib. L. Menason, Indianapolis, The Southern Product Co. 
William Buchanan 
Wasmuth & Son Co 
Indianapolis, Anson-Hixon Lbr. Co. 


ik, M. Wasmuth, Roanoke, Ind., A. 
kk. W. Chambers, 


Charles St. John, St. Louts, Mo., Union Mill Co. 


W. S. Kaebler, ‘Tolleston, Ind., Calumet Lbr. Co. 
ii. LL. Sartain, lronton, Ohio, W. G. Ward Lbr. Co 
kk. ©. Mattox, Aurora, Ind 

lL. B. Newby, Columbus, Ind., Dunlap & Co. 

Alex Bruce, Columbus, Iod., Dunlap & Co. 


(;. KE. Voorhees, Flora, Ind., Voorhees Lbr. Co 


r. Hi. Nichols, Grand Rapids, Mich., Nichols & Cox Lbr. Co. 
A. B. Dunbar, Centerville, Ind., Dunbar Bros. Co 

H. I. Isbell, Elkhart, Ind. 

George A. Cook & Son, Hope, Ind. 


Clancy D. Cook, Ilope, Ind. 


Ss. E. Conklin, New Valestine, Ind., New Palestine Lbr. Co. 
A. 0. Withan, Union City, Ind., Withan & Bowen Lbr. Co 
A. W. Benham, Crothersville, Ind., Crothergyille Lbr. Co 
G. H. Stewart and son, College Corner, Ohio, 
Jerome Robinson, Memphis, enn., James FB. Stark & Co 
J. F. Tweedy, Carthage, Ind 
I’. EK. Reggan, Monroe, La., Grayling Lbr. Co 
Rh. R. Johnston, Logansport, Ind., Varker & Johnston 
O. L. Kirsch, Decatur, Ind. 
A. P. Irish, Grand Rapids, Mich., Fuller & Rice Lbr. Mfg. Co. 
t. IL. Barber, Beech Grove, Ind., Barber & Boicourt. 
W. G. Hazen, Chicago, IIL, Universal Portland Cement Co. 
L. H. Griswold, Indianapolis. 
‘ P Kk. Springer, Anderson, Ind. 
. Carnahan, Washington, Ind., M. J 






Carnahan Co. 


I Wil Vincennes, Ind., Mellvain Lbr. Co 
kK. LH. Eldridge, Indianapolis. 
W. V. Jennings, Farmersburg, Ind. 


James N. Rogers, Chicago, lil., Eastman-Gardiner Co 
Jack Brantley, Chicago, UL, Pearl River Lbr. Co. 
W. C. Pulse, Greensburg, Ind., Pulse & Porter 
Louis G. Buddenbaum, Indianapolis. 

Charles Frank, Mishawaka, Ind 

kL. B. Woods, Cicero, ind. 

J. C. Dulweber, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wallace L. Wolfe, Cincinnati, Ohio 

J. I’. Sellemeyer, Decatur, Ind. 

W. J. Steele, Martinsville, ind 

J. M. Sehultz, Chicago, IIL, Schultz Bros. 


H. T. Richards, Chicago, LIL, Schultz Bros. 

M. L. Brown, Chicago, Ill.. Schultz Bros. 

M. G. Edington, Lyons, Ind. 

Charles V. Eichholtz, Indianapolis, G. Eichholtz & Son. 
W. B. Shaefer, South Bend, Ind. 


J. M. Pence, Geneva, Ind., Geneva Lbr. Co. 

«. Hi. Henrv, Wingate, Ind., Henry Kros. Lbr. Co. 

1. W. Henry, Wingate, Ind.. Henry Bros. Lbr. Co. 

A. B. Trussler, Bedford, Ind. 

Charles Lanz, Bedford, Ind., Lanz-Fry Lbr. Co. 

EK. bk. Villion, Mitchell, Ind. 

H. Wheeler, Chicago, Ill., Lockwood & Strickland Ce. 
James Hummel, Chicago, Ill, Edward Hines Lbr. Ce. 








1909—THE PICTURE IS AN EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD ONE. 


Willman Lbr. Co., Hartford City, Ind 
’, T. Lloyd, Shelburne, Ind. 

J. D. Williams, Indianapolis. 

T. William Powell, Cincinnati, Ohio 
W. C. Greer, Indianapolis. 

8. O. Lanam, Bloomington, Ind. 

J. M. Hixon, Attica, Ind. 

Cc. $. Corse, St. Louis, Mo., Colonial Lbr. Co. 

Clarence Boyle, Chicago, Ill., Heath-Witbeck Co. 

George B. Johnson, Cedar Falls, lowa, Wayne Mfg. Co 
kk. T. Stohiman, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Kk. H. Dalbey, Chicago, Il. 

Fr. A. Marshail, Wausau, Wis., The Curtis & Yale Co. 
T. HK. Kemper, Indianapolis, Ind., Kemper-Pence Lbr. Co. 
H. G. Hitzheim, Chicago, IIL, Tremont Lbr. Co. 

George M. Duncan, Cumberland, Ind., Duncan Lbr. Co. 
B. Fk. Coombs, Lebanon, Ind., Pinnell-Coombs Lbr. Co. 
H. M. Keagy, Hagerstown, Ind., Werking & Keagy. 

L. kK. McNaughton, Ray, Ind., Theo. & R. C. McNaughton 
W. H. Gustin, Hammond, Ind., Hammond Lbr. Co. 

I’. k’. Ahrens and wife, Chicago, IIL, True & True Co 

Mrs. John Oxenford, Indianapolis. 

George D. Griffith, Chicago, 111, George D. Griffith & Co. 
M. k. Loehr, Claypool, Ind., Claypool Lbr. & Coal Co 

W. B. Steele, Terre Haute, Ind., R. A. Hooton & Co 

Hi. J. Nading, Flat Fock, Ind., Simon Nading Co. 

CC. W. Meyers, Flat Rock, Ind., Simon Nading Co 

W. W. Ashby, Ladoga, Ind., Ashby & Ashby 

M. Sterling, Delphi, Ind., Delphi Lbr. Co. 

W. Hi. Nailler, Madison, Ind. 

(i. H. Vanderslice, Jersey City, N. J., 


j Stowell Mfg. Co. 
James F. Gould, Gould Mfg. Co. 


W. A. McKenzie, Frost, Johnson & Co 

Leo P. Miller, Crossett Lbr. Co. 

A. W. Shafer, Peoria, Ill., C. D. Benedict & Co. 

G. T. Meinzer, Evansville, Ind., Evansville Sash & Door Co 


k. T. Kruger, Batesville, Ind., 
J. W. Long, Knox, Ind. 

John C. Frey, Lafayette, Ind., Frey Bros. & Co. 
Asbury Linn, Linnsburg, Ind., Linn & Meyer Lbr. Co 

L. E. Cornelius, St. Louis, Mo., Chicago Lbr. & Coal Ce 
W. A. Spain, Vincennes, Ind., Southern Lbr. Co 
Harry F. Pullen, Elkhart, Ind., C. L. Monger. 

J. ©. Talbot, Tipton, Ind., 8. R. Cornish Lbr. Co 

James Buckley, Brookville, Ind. 

William E. Ferguson, Rockville, Ind., Ferguson Lbr. Co. 
H. G. Sprandel, Indianapolis, Indianapolis Mfrs. Union. 
William M. Ferree, Indiauapolis, Brannum-Keene Lbr. Co. 
Ik. J. McErlain, South Bend, Ind., McErlain & Jackson Co 
S. H. Wilcox, Lebanon, Ind., Wilcox Bros. Mfg. Co. 

W. E. MceMains, Lebanon, Ind., Wilcox Bros. Mfg. Co 

H. Hawley, Veru, Ind., Peru Mercantile Co. 

imuis Heuper, Blooming, Ind., Hughes Bros. 

Willis Whittaker, Texarkana, Ark., Index Lbr. Co 


Senham & Kruger 


A. I’. Conklin, Greenfield, Ind. 
G. W. bugbee, South Bend, Ind. 
wo. G. Hut, South Bend, Ind. 


Charles Leib, Rockport, Ind. 

Ik. C. Artman, Rockport, Ind 

J. I. Roberts, Brazil, Ind., N. T. Keasey Lbr. Co 

W. M. Andrews, Brazil, Ind., Brazil Lbr. Co 

W. W. Atherton, Anderson, Ind. 

Harry Roy, Louisville, Ky., Louisiana Red Cypress Co 

J. LB. Taylor, Pendleton, Ind., Taylor & Brown. 

Kk. Callaway, Fowler, Ind., Evans & Callaway. 

ix. M. Shermerhorn, Ridgeform, Ill., A. V. Shermerhorn & Co 
A. W. Voorhees, Logansport, Ind., Philip Voorhees & Son. 
George H. Krudop, Fort Wayne, Ind 

T. S. Pabst, Chicago, Il. 

Kred Larkins, Bhain, Okla., The American Lbr. & Export Co 
J. H. Fulwilder, Bloomington, Ind., W. A. Fulwilder & Co. 
aul F. Higgins, Louisville, Ky., E. L. Roberts & Co. 

A Carson, Greenwood, Ind., Greenwood Lbr. Co. 

Cc. C. Ayres, Redkey, Ind., Ayres Lbr. Co. 

J. M. Wilhite, Ridgeville, Ind., Ridgeville Lbr. Co. 

Kk. S. Horne, Greensburg, Ind., Greensburg Lbr. Co 

i. J. Quirk, Walkerton, Ind., Walkerton Lbr. Co. 

C. R. Stroup, Kokomo, Ind., Pinnell & Stroup Lbr. Co. 
Perry Riley, Indianapolis, Jos. R. Young Lbr. Co. 

S. Burkholder, Crawfordsville, Ind., 8. Burkholder Lbr. Co 
G Marion, Ind., Barley & Spencer Lbr. Co. 

Hi. A. Waddle, Mobile, Ala., The Robinson Lbr. Co. 

W. C. Scott, Albany, Ind 
il 

ll 


A. Tukey, 


M. Lefeber, Eaton, Ind. 

. S. Adams, Fortville, Ind. 
T. H. Garrett, St. Louis, Mo., T. H. Garrett Lbr. Co. 
R. A. Smith, Lumber City, La., Ocmulgee River Lbr. Co 
James M. Dye, Worthington, Ind. 
G. E. Harris, Linton, Ind., New Union Lbr. Co. 
James Shaw, Vincennes, Ind., John A. Cox Lbr. Co. 
J. H. Matier, Kansas City, Mo., Marvin Lbr. Exchange Co 
hk. M. Atherton, Anderson, Ind. 
F. S. Burd, Chicago, IIL, U. 8. Gypsum Co. 
Don C. R. Kocher, Decatur, Ind., Decatur Lbr. Co. 
J. P. Smith, Camden, ind., Wyatt-Smith Lbr. Co. 
T. McMaster White, Chicago, Ill., U. 8S. Gypsum Co 
I’. S. Ross, Cleveland, Ohio, R. H. Jenks Lbr. Co 
George L. Maas, Indianapolis, Maas Lbr. Co. 
William C. Nyman, Chicago, Ill., True & True Co 
H. F. Bosworth, Vincennes, Ind. 
Murphy & Son, Indianapolis. 

. J. Gilmartin, Fort Wayne, Ind., E. Gilmartin & Sons. 
C. I. Millard, St. Louis, Mo., J. J. Newman Lbr. Co. 
Richard Bartlett, St. Louis, Mo., J. J. Newman Lbr. Co. 
W. C. Headley, St. Louis, Mo., J. J. Newman Lbr. Co. 
A. Wasmuth & Sons Co. Andrews, Ind. 

A. N. Holloway, Cloverdale, Ind. 

(larence Smith, Wabash, Ind., Smith-Hubbard Lbr. Co 
L. R. Kramer, Frankfort, Ind., Kramer Bros. & Co. 

I’. H. Ferguson, Tipton, Ind. 

Burnett-Lewis Lbr. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Travis-Carter Co., Seymour, Ind. 

«. FE. Wilder & Co., Brazil, Ind. 
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NORTHERN RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Monster Gathering of Retail Lumbermen at Minneapolis—Annual Reports Show Splendid Progress—Action 
on Code of Ethics—N. S. Darling Stars—Details of the Nineteenth Annual 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 19.—The retail lumber 
dealers of the northwest congregated in Minneapolis 
today to participate in the nineteenth annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. At noon 
it was estimated that about 800 members and visitors 
had registered at the temporary registration office in 
the Lumber Exchange. For this purpose the association 
secured the use of the exhibit room of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and while the visit- 
ors were registering and securing their badges they were 
given an opportunity to inspect some fine samples of 
Pacific coast lumber finished for various uses. As here- 
tofore, the sessions of the convention are being held in 
the public assembly room of the courthouse, which offers 
adequate seating space even for the large meetings of 
this organization. The West hotel is convention head- 
quarters, and as usual, many exhibitors are showing 
their products, including lumber, southern and north- 
ern, roofings, cements and a variety of other products. 


Address of Fresident M. T. McMahon. 


The Northwestern association is noted for one thing 
in particular, and that is the promptness with which its 
meetings are called. The hour set for the opening 
session today was 2:30, and on the minute the meeting 
was called to order by President M. T. MeMahon. The 
Masonic quartet, which has sung for many previous meet- 
ings, was on hand to furnish some most excellent music, 
after which President McMahon presented his annual 
address as follows: 


One year ago when I assumed the duties of president 
of this association at your request the present moment 
loomed up very prominently before me. My experience 
in delivering addresses has been confined to delinquent 
farmers, and over zealous competitors, and I wondered 
just what I could say when I came to face this audi- 
ence, composed as it is of the brain and intellect of the 
best business men of the northwest, and I am still won- 
dering. However, as it is incumbent through precedent 
on the person elected to this office to say something, F 
have made the attempt. I assure you I will be very brief 
and not enter into any labored effort to instruct or 
amuse you, but will leave to those who come after me the 
pleasant duty of enlightening you on subjects in which 
we are all interested. 

On striking a balance for the year just closed many 
of us no doubt were disappointed at the showing, not 
having done the volume of business we anticipated, while 
perhaps a few, owing to conditions governing their par- 
ticular localities, may have been blessed with a full 
measure of prosperity. The average, however, is far short 
of the preceding year. 

This condition was brought about by various causes, 
chief of which was the slump in prices in the whole- 
sale market in the early spring, which instead of in- 
creasing the volume of business, brought about a con- 
dition directly opposite. It is a well known fact that 
unless obliged to do so the average consumer will not 
buy on a declining market. He is much like the farmer 
who rarely sells on a rising market. They are usually 
hoping it will go a little lower in one instance, and a 
little higher in the other, and seldom get the benefit of the 
best market conditions. This was true of the spring 
trade and because of the low prices the newspapers 
heralded throughout the country. 

Early in the summer the question of a candidate for 
president began to agitate the people, and cause busi- 
ness of all kinds to languish, and although at its con- 
clusion an air of confidence was very noticeable, it came 
too late in the fall to benefit the lumber business. 

The year 1909 opens with another problem agitating 
the minds of the people. The question of the revision 
of the tariff now before Congress with the hope on the 
part of the public that lumber will be placed upon the 
free list, will materially affect business conditions until 
it is definitely known just what decision Congress will 
arrive at. 

It is to be hoped that all vexing questions and un- 
favorable conditions will be speedily settled, and busi- 
ness of all kinds again assume its normal condition. 

Conditions Favorable for Prosperous Year. 

It has been some time since the condition of the coun- 
try was as favorable to the consumption of building 
material as the present. The banks of the country are 
overflowing with money, farmers are in more than fairly 
prosperous circumstances, and with other conditions nor- 
mal the coming season ought to be a prosperous one. 

At the request of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, a committee was appointed to attend the con- 
ference held in Tacoma in March, the report of which 
committee was referred to your board of directors and 
approved. This association was represented at that 
gathering by your former president Mr. Burnside and 
Secretary Hollis, who reported a very profitable and in- 
teresting meeting. 

At a meeting of the board of directors in June, just 
prior to the session of the American Lumber Trades 
Congress in this city, a committee was appointed to rep- 
resent this association at that congress. You are all 
familiar with its findings, known as the “Code of 
Ethiecs,’’ copies of, which have-been sent to every mem- 
ber of this association. 

Concerning Code of Ethics. 

The consideration of this‘code is to be taken up at 
this meeting, and it is: hoped that this or some code of 
ethics harmonious and satisfactory to both branches of 
the trade ultimately will be adopted, to the end that 
mutually satisfactory relations will exist between buyer 
and seller. Such conditions are next to impossible un- 
era some standard is raised to which reference can be 
made. 

This code is recommended to this assdciation by the 
congress, and will be open for acceptance or amend- 
ment, and it is hoped there will be a free and full dis- 
cussion on all its points so that if adopted it will be 
satisfactory to everybody. 

There are other matters of interest to come before this 
convention, and it is hoped that as many as can do so 
will be present at its various sessions and be benefited 
by the experience of those to whom the different sub- 
jects have been assigned. 

In closing I wish to say the duties of this president 
have not been very arduous during the last year, but 





with an efficient secretary and a harmonious board of 
directors the interests of the association have been care- 
fully guarded, and each duty faithfully performed. 


Report of Secretary W. G. Hollis. 


Secretary W. G. Hollis next read his annual report, 
which is here given: 


In the course of a general conversation an old conven- 
tion attendant remarked that he thought it would be at 
least interesting to have a lumbermens’ convention with 
an “extemporaneous program, that is, ‘after the re- 
ports, just let the meeting develop what it would.”’ Ob- 
jection was offered on the ground that it would not be 
safe except in such gatherings as were known to con- 
tain among those in attendance, ready speakers eager to 
take part m any sort of discussion; otherwise, a ‘‘quaker 
meeting’? would result and disappointment follow. “Not 
so,’’ said he, “you just make a kind of family gathering 
of your meeting, let some one start the discussion of 
some live topic, and I believe you will be agreeably sur- 
prised at the development. You will wonder how it was 
that you never discovered before how many of your 
delegates can and will talk, given a subject with which 
they feel some familiarity and an at home atmosphere 
which makes for freedom of speech.’’ These remarks, 
and others, in a further discussion of the subject, have 
led me, in preparing for this meeting, to try the experi- 
ment as suggested, but I frankly confess to a lack of the 
necessary temerity to abandon a program altogether. 
I have, therefore, asked three of our good friends to 
prepare something for the sessions of tomorrow's meet- 
ing. Two of these gentlemen you all know, and their 
offerings are always welcome. The third is known per- 
sonally to only a few of you, but those who do enjoy his 
acquaintance will join me in predicting that what he 
has to say will be as well worth listening to as anything 
which you will hear at this convention. 

The extemporaneous part of our program begins with 
this session, in an open discussion of the “Code of 
Ethics,’’ recommended by the American Lumber Trades 
Congress, and to the importance of which our president 
has already referred in his address. The code itself 
is the crystallization into rules of a large number of 
suggestions coming from al! branches of the trade. There 
is scarcely one of its sections which is not changed 
somewhat from the rule as originally proposed by its 
author, and many suggestions were discarded altogether. 
It is not to be expected, therefore, that you are to 
swallow it whole, or even in = part, without serious 
thought and consideration, and it would be a misfortune 
if you did. There are those here who took part in the 
congress which produced the code and they are prepared 
to take such part in our deliberations as may be neces- 
sary to throw light upon, and explain any points not 
clear to all. If this association, in annual meeting us- 
sembled, will set its seal of approval upon a code of 
ethics—not necessarily this one in its exact terms—but 
with this one as a basis, and will then authorize the ap- 
pointment of a committee to attend the next meeting 
of the American Lumber Trades Congress to act with 
authorized delegates from other associations in the final 
adoption of a code, we will have done our part and all 
that we can do at this time towards that much desired 
end. Just one word before I leave this subject: I think 
we should keep in mind this thought: No matter what 
code shall be finally adopted and promulgated as the 
rule, only that part of it which is equitable and fair to 
all branches will stand and ultimately become the cus- 
tom of the lumber trade. The balance will be a dead 
letter until every element of inequity and unfairness is 


eliminated. 
The Mail Order Question. 


While this association, as an organization, has wisely 
refrained from taking any action regarding the great 

mail order’’ question, there is not a member of it who 
is not as vitally interested as retaif merchants in any 
other line of business. This gradual strangulation of the 
small town and the resultant elimination of the retail 
merchant is a subject which is demanding and receiv- 
ing the serious consideration of all kinds of business or- 
ganizations, and one day it is destined to arrest the at- 
tention of the great American public and the law makers 
at Washington. At the sessions tomorrow you may 
gather some information on the subject which will be 
worth while thinking about. 

The year just passed has been a remarkable one. Be- 
ginning in a period of depression and demoralization, 
there has not been in the last decade a time when the 
temptation to shippers to depart from good trade ethics 
was as great as during the first six months, and yet, 
not in the nineteen years since the organization of this 
association will the record of a like period show fewer 
reports of transactions not in accord with well estab- 
lished trade customs. Nineteen hundred and eight will 
go down in history as a year when no money was made 
in the lumber business, but we might well ponder as 
to how many failures there might have been had the 
spirit of “‘live and let live’ inculeated by this and other 
like organizations throughout the country been lacking 
and everybody had gone in to ‘do’ the otHer fellow and 
“do him fust. 


Work of Special Service Department. 


There is one department of the work of this associa- 
tion which in the opinion of your officers is not receiv- 
ing at your hands the attention it deserves. I refer to 
what we call the “special service department,” to the 
business of which our F. W. Tuttle devotes practically 
all of his time. When the suggestion for this department 
was first made by George P. Thompson, our treasurer, 
there were those who thought that while it might be 
useful to some, they themselves could best handle their 
own difficulties with the railroads. The records of the 
last year have proven to some of these, and many others, 
that we have facilities which enable us to handle such 
work to the best possible advantage, as the following 
short summary will show: 

During the year we have traced 854 cars handled over 
twenty-eight different lines. This does not mean simply 
a single report as to the location of the car at time tracer 
was filed, but a daily following up of the car and fre- 
quent reports of its whereabouts until landed at destina- 
tion. In many instances this service has been of almost 
inestimable value to our members, who were under con- 
tract to deliver material within a specified time. In a 
number of cases our service has been instrumental in 
hastening cars to destination within the time limit, 
thereby saving our people trouble and loss. We have 
had both verbal and written expression from those who 
have made use of the service, to the effect that it 
alone is worth many times the amount of the annual 


dues. In addition to car tracing, we have iandled dur- 
ing the year 652 claims of all sizes. Five hundred of 
these have been for loss and damage and 152 for over- 
charge. ‘These 652 claims were against seventeen dif- 
ferent railroads and railroad associations. January 11 
the record shows 649 claims actually collected and the 
balance still in the process. ‘The methods of precedure 
and system employed in this part of the work have been 
upproved by the traffic officials of the several railroads 
and our members tell us that meritorious claims handled 
by us reach final settlement in much less time than 
when they were handling them themselves. 

It would seem as if these facts ought to arouse the 
attention of every member of this association to the 
value of this department, the services of which are free 
to him as a part of his membership. With our present 
facilities and equipment, we should be able to render 
twice the amount of this service without material increas« 
in expense. Up to this time only about 200 of our mem- 
bers have taken advantage of this service, but however 
skeptical any of them may have been before the first 
trial, their entire satisfaction is indicated by their con 
tinued patronage of the department. Later in this con 
vention I desire to read some written communications 
on the value of this service and there may be those 
here in person who will be glad to give their experi 
ence. We very much wish tu see this department de 
velop and we feel certain that we can better the sery- 
ice as the volime of business increases. 

In closing I take this opportunity to thus publicly make 
the following statement for the benefit of any who may 
be interested. 

All stories or claims to the contrary notwithstanding 
the so-called “publicity department’ of the Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman, is not part or parcel of the work otf 
this association. Mr. Walker is running his) lumber 
newspaper in his own way and we have no other inter 
est in it than the same friendly interest we have toward 
all the lumber trade papers. If we give him from time 
to time any items of news we should be glad to extend 
the same courtesies to any of his contemporaries He 
has his own idees about the “‘publicity’’ feature of his 
paper, and would no doubt be willing to explain them to 
uny who may inquire, or 1 dare suy he could be induced 
to make a public statement to this convention, if called 
upon to do so. In bringing this matter up I merely de 
sired to set at rest some rumors and false impression 
which have been misleading. 

After the reading of the secretary’s report, Treasurer 
George P. Thompson was called upon for his annual 
statement, which he read in detail. The following is a 
summary showing the financial condition of the asso 
ciation: 

Treasurer’s Report. 


Cash on hand January 10, 1908................$ 1,388.18 
Received for fees and dues to January 10, 1909... 16,166.00 
$17,554.18 

Paid out on duly approved vouchers, 3,305) to 
es SONNE 6.66916 bre sede ies 2000.0 000 550008 14,577.95 


talance on hand January 10, 1909 $ 2,976.25 


President MeMahon announced the appointment of 
committes as follows: Auditing, George MeMullin, Min 
neapolis, and J. T. Grant, of Rolfe, Lowa. Resolutions, 
Platt B. Walker, Minneapolis, C. 8. MeGowan, Milbank, 
S. D., and C. A. Finch, La Meer, N. D. He also stated 
that it had been customary at the same time to appoint 
the committee on nominations, but asked for instruc 
tions from the association on this point. On motion the 
president was instructed to name a committee on nomi 
nations and he announced that the committee would 
be appointed later. ‘ 
Concerning Code of Trade Ethics. 

The principal subject on the program for the first 
session was the discussion and consideration of the code 
of trade ethics formulated by the American Lumber 
Trades Congress, in session in Minneapolis in June 
1908, This code, as is generally known, has been pre 
sented to all of the associations which have had meet 
ings since its inception and has met with the approva! 
of most of them. In introducing the matter Secretary 
Hollis said: 


I have had prepared and brought here copies of the cod: 
of ethics so that every man in the room can have a cop) 
before him as the matter is being considered. JI have to sug 
gest, if it meets with the approval of the convention, 
plan that will expedite the consideration of this matter. ! 
will first read the code of ethics after we have passed around 
the copies. I will read it through entire and then we wil! 
take up the discussion section by section, with the desire on 
the part of your officers and directors and those who formu 
lated the code that a full expression be had on each section 
not with the idea of taking any action as we go along, bu! 
merely to discuss it. This is a little different from the ordi 
nary aes ig method, but we believe it is the best 
way to get at it. Then, before we leave the subject for the 
day we will have a committee appointed to take all thes: 
suggestions, considering the ideas advanced at this meeting 
and tomorrow afternoon bringing in a report in such shay: 
that we probably shall be able to handle it promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

As far as the American Lumber Trades Congress is con 
cerned, it is the first time in the history of the lumbe 
business that a conference of the various branches of thi 
trade has been gotten together in this country, with th 
avowed purpose of arriving at some code of ethics whi 
would harmonize some of the differences which are con 
stantly arising. ‘The officers and directors of this associa 
tion and the committee who served in the conference believ: 
that it is a véry or matter to consider these thing 
seriously, so that when we send forth our opinion it shali 
carry weight as being the opinion of all of us. When th: 
next conference is held, other associations having consfdere: 
it as thoroughly as we have, the delegates will be able t 
crystallize these opinions into a code which will stand pet 
manently as representing the established custom of th: 
trade. No code will stand unless it is equitable and fa‘r t: 
ail sides, and if a code shall be adopted at the next meetin; 
of the American Lumber Trades Congress and shall contai! 
any elements of inequality or unfairness to either side it wil! 
soon become a dead letter and. will be eliminated at som: 
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iuture meeting. 1 do not think any more important matter 
could come before any body of lumbermen like this than the 
consideration of such a matter as this code. There may be 
some things which you will want to eliminate from it and 
some things you will want to add. 

Copies of the code of ethics were distributed to all 
present and Secretary Hollis called attention to the pres- 
ence in the meeting of some prominent members and 
officials of other lumber associations and the press, in- 
cluding George W. Hotchkiss, Mat L. Saley and C. H. 
Ketridge. He said that the association would be glad 
to hear from the visitors as well as its own members and 
might be able to secure some valuable information bear- 
ing on the action taken by other organizations. 

Mr. Hollis—I would like to say that I sent out copies of 
his code immediately after the congress was held in June 
ind asked for ay ~ from our members. I have re- 
ceived but one letter in reply from any member of the 
issociation who had any criticism to make. I did not 
issume, however, from my past acquaintance with members 
wf this association that you had no criticisms to offer. 

Mr. Hollis then read the code entire and explained 
that John W. Barry, who represented the association 
n the joint conference would be in position to make 
some explanations which would be of assistance in the 
‘onsideration of the document. Further he said: 

You will understand that the American Lumber Trades 
Congress was composed of two or three delegates—sometimes 
nore—from each of the associations in the country which 
esponded to the call, Out of all these delegates there was 

joint conference committee appointed and we were repre- 

nied on that committee by Mr. Isarry. He will be able 
o tell you, therefore, how the committee arrived at’ the 
esuits in any particular. 

Opposition to the Adoption of the Code. 

Before the convention was given an opportunity to 
roceed further with the consideration of the code 
|. Rovig, of Underwood, N. D., obtained recognition 
ind spoke vigorously against the adoption or even 
consideration of the document. He stated that he had 
been in the lumber business for more than twelve 

ears and could see no merit in the proposition from 
iny standpoint, finally offering a motion that the 
issociation should not proceed to further considera- 
tion of the matter and that the code be laid or the 
tuble. There was considerable objection to the motion 
ind it did not receive a second. H, 8. Peterson then 
moved that the convention proceed to the consideration 
of the code, and said in support of his motion that 
the prime movers in the national effort to establish 
trade ethies on a sound basis were entitled to the com 
non courtesy of a hearing and he believed the mem 
vrs present wanted to hear the matter threshed out 
thoroughly. The motion carried. 

Coming to consideration of the first paragraph of 
ection one of the code G. C. Ingram, of Sauk Center, 
Minn., asked what was meant by ‘‘the authorized 
iwent of the seller.’’ Mr. Barry replied that such an 
ivent would be the regularly employed traveling man 
who takes and accepts an order. 

Mr. Ingram-—-Is the signature of a traveling man an 
choowledgment of the order? 
Mr. Barry—Yes, it is. The intention of the manufac- 
rers was that they should not be held responsible for the 
ts of the man they had on the road, but we laughed them 
1 of court on that proposition and they finally agreed 
it the signature of the traveling man should bind them. 
told them if they were not hiring men they could trust 
pay more money and hire better men. 
Mr. Ingram-—Inasmuch as 1 know that this has been a 
ich disputed question and [| know many people put on 
eir price lists that they are not bound by the acts of 
vir traveling man, I think it should be included in this 
tion that the salaried sepiesentative of a concern is to 
cousidered its authorized representative. 

\ member—-1 would like to know how the dealer is to 
ow whether the man he does business with is the regu- 

ly authorized agent of the seller or not. 

Mr. Barry—The only way to tind out is to make the sales- 

n show credentials. If he is the salaried representative 

n the seller is bound by the order. 

«“. HL Ketridge—Do 1 understand you to say that the 
umission man is not the authorized agent of the shipper 
manufacturer? Supposing the manufacturer put into the 
nds of the commission man a bunch of lumber to dispose 


Mr. Varry—Then he is the authorized agent. If the 
omission man wWas merely taking orders and then going 
und to you or someone else to see where he could place 
m he would not be the seller's agent. 


Acceptance of Orders. 


Proceeding to the discussion of section 4, Mr. Barry 
plained that the intention of the committee was to 
ike it necessary for shippers to make cancelation 
orders they could not fill within three days, or ‘‘in 
e course of mail.’’ A member protested that this 
ticle invalidated paragraph A of article 1. He said: 
As the thing stands paragraph A does not mean anything. 
other words, an order is not binding until the firm 
eiving it acknowledges it. 
“. W. Burnside—If I understand that correctly, as I read 
here it has reference more particularly to orders trans- 
‘ted by mail. 
Mr. Rovig said he wanted to be sure of the meaning 
this particular part of the code, and recited as a 
ason for his interest, the details of a transaction 
had been a party to and which, he said, had cost 
m a considerable sum of money, the final outcome of 
© whole affair being largely dependent upon the 
struction of this section. Mr. Burnside’s explana- 
on was confirmed by Mr. Barry and seemed to be 
itisfactory. 
Mr. Ingram harked back to the provisions of para- 
raph A of section 1 and offered a motion to the effect 
iat it be made to relate specifically to orders taken 
y personal solicitation and that it provide that the 
raveling salesman is the authorized agent of the 
‘ler. Mr. Barry stated that the traveling man’s 
‘atus is fixed by law, which makes him the author- 
sed agent of the seller and that any provision to 
iat effeet would be entirely unnecessary. In reply 
‘o a repetition of the question as to what effect is 
prodpeced when the seller states on his price list that 
the salesman is not his authorized agent, Secretary 


Hollis said, ‘‘You would have to govern yourself 
accordingly.’’ 

Section 6 was then taken up and discussed. A mem- 
ber suggested that orders should be confirmed by both 
parties. This suggestion met with objection, how- 
ever. Mr. Burnside asked Mr. Barry how many manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers were represented 
in the conference. Mr. Barry replied that the retailers 
were a comparatively small number in the conference 
committee; that both sides went into the conference 
loaded and ready for a strong fight. 


Confirmation of Orders. 


D. S$. Peterson raised objection to the provision of 
section 1, paragraph B, making it necessary, as he 
said, to spend time and money in confirmation of tele- 
phone orders. This practice he considered unnecessary 
and apt to deprive the dealer of the great convenience 
of ordering stock needed immediately by telephone. 
Mr. Barry replied, calling attention to the fact that it 
is easy to send a window 24x30 instead of 24x32 when 
the order is placed by telephone; then there is a dis- 
pute as to who made the mistake. He said it would 
not always be possible to confirm telephone orders in 
writing, but that it was the best judgment of the 
conference that such confirmation should be made 
where possible. Further he said: 


You can not cover everything in this code; not even all 
the things we desire to. There will be occasions where you 
can not confirm an order, but I believe you will agree with 
me that it is a common business practice as nearly as 
possible to contirm by letter every order you send out by 
telephone or by wire. You gan not always do it because 
you want the goods before you have time to make confir- 
mation. 


At this point C. H. Ketridge hurled himself into the 
maelstrom with the statement that the meeting re- 
minded him of one he had attended recently where 
those present were busily engaged in tearing the ten 
commandments to pieces. He said that the code could 
not be made so it would be entirely satisfactory to 
everyone, but he thought it good in its present form 
with the exception of that part relating to terms of 
sale, which he did not consider any part of a code of 
trade ethics. The Lumber Trades Congress, he con- 
tinued, was composed of the best and brainiest men in 
the lumber business in the entire country, and when 
they got together, representing all branches of the 
industry, it was one of the greatest advances in the 
history of the modern business world. 

George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois asso 
ciation, said thirteen members composed the committee 
which formulated the code and that four of them 
were retailers, members of the Northwestern and 
Illinois associations and among the ablest men in the 
retail field. He had just come from the Indiana meet 
ing, and the decision there was that there was nothing 
in the code which needed to be amended until section 6 
was reached. 


Code Discussed in Detail. 


At this point Secretary Hollis suggested that the de- 
liberations of the meeting would be facilitated and 
the work accelerated if Mr. Barry would take the plat- 
form and read the code, explaining the position of the 
conference committee with respect to each of its pro- 
visions. With some protests Mr. Barry complied with 
this suggestion. He said: 


{ will not go through the entire code, but will point out 

some of the more important features and will explain to 
you how the committee felt with reference to each of them. 
‘ake section C, for example. 1 will ‘tell you some of the 
things we gained by that. ‘The contention has often been 
made that where an error occurred with mail or telephone 
orders the original order received from the buyer should be 
considered the contract. There was a point of contention. 
The other side wished to have it understood that their 
acceptance of the order constituted the contract. Do you 
see the difference? Under this provision your original order, 
no matter how poorly it may be worded, if the order is 
shipped your written order is the contract, and we believe 
that we gained a most distinct point there, and finally the 
other side admitted that it was right. ; 
; Now, turning over to section 3, regarding a misunderstand- 
ing of the order. Orders taken by personal solicitation are 
generally written by the man who takes the order, but 
the effect is generally made to place the blame for an error 
on the man who gave the order, on the ground that he 
should have read it. He should; 1 will grant you that is 
right, but if the error occurs the blame should be placed on 
the man who writes the order. If the traveling man takes 
the order and makes a mistake in writing it up his house is 
responsible, according to the provisions of this section. 

Regarding the point we gained in section 4, that was to 
prevent a seller from taking orders, and ten days after, 
when an advanced market is the rule, advising the buyer 
that the stock can not be shipped. As far as the terms of 
sale proposition is concerned the judgment of your committee 
is found in the note, “terms of sale should be considered as 
much a part of the contract as the price.” It is the judg- 
ment of your committee that the terms of sale should not 
be any part of a code of ethics. That, too, was the judg- 
ment of the manufacturers, most of them, but a few wanted 
it in and they insisted on having it. You will notice, how- 
ever, that at the top there are three lines saying, “these 
terms are to govern where no terms have been provided in 
the con.ract.” In other words, they will apply to a very 
small proportion of the orders given. We felt, however, that 
geographical position could not be overcome and that the 
terms, like the price, should be matters of trade and barter 
between the parties. But we were confronted with a number 
on the other side, and some of them western retailers, who 
did not agree with us, and we felt that it would not do for 
the retailers to present a broken front, so we agreed. It 
is our judgment that the trade congress will drop that 
section altogether, and it should be so dropped. 

Section 7. Heretofore, no matter what kind of a contract 
you made for the shipment of stock, it seemed to be consid- 
ered a sufticient answer to tell you that the shipper could 
not be held responsible for delays in transportation. You 
may be subject to a delay charge for every day the lumber 
does not get to destination. Yet the shipper will enter into 
a contract to deliver lumber at a certain time and when it 
does not arrive he says that he is not responsible. Accord- 
ingly this section was put in to do away with the condition 
I have described. 

Section 8 had its origin because of the west coast shippers 
who in the past have felt that no matter how long an order 
was held we had no right to cancel it. It was put in so 
that each party to a transaction would know his rights. It 
was put in to establish the buyer's right to cancel an order 
after a given date for failure to ship. We did not think 


it advisable to go into the question of whether it should 
be canceled by wire or not, or who should pay the expense. 
Mr. Hollis suggested the following addition to see 
tion 10: 
Article 10—Add at end of present paragraph, viz.: “Copy 
of bill of lading showing date of shipment should be for- 
warded with invoice.” 


Mr. Barry continued: 


It was the desire of our committee to provide that for 
specially worked stock you are to protect the manufacturer. 
In other words, you are to pay him for such material but 
only on condition that he shall ship it out within three 
days after time for the shipment has expired. That is, he 
is allowed three days additional grace. The manufacturers 
agreed that that would be proper. 

Mr. Hotchkiss—At the indianapolis meeting the question 
arose whether the bill of lading in the hands of the con- 
signee carried with it the title to the property. I have 
had correspondence with lawyers and insurance companies 
on this subject and I find that the claim that the bill of 
lading carries the title with it is vitiated by the fact that 
property is not delivered until the consignee has an oppor- 
tunity to inspect it. Then, in case of a fire, he can not 
collect the insurance. Hence, it was decided at that meet- 
ing to substitute for the words “bill of lading” the words 
“copy of bill of lading.” Also we have had trouble with 
shipments which were broken up in transit, the question 
arising at whose risk is the delayed shipment. 


Legal Title Not Vital. 


Mr. Barry said the question of who held the legal 
title was not a vital one and that in his investigations 
he had found a number of widely varying supreme 
court decisions bearing on this subject. He thought 
this matter should be Jeft to the parties to the trans- 
action. 

Section 12 was next considered and Mr. Hotchkiss 
suggested the following addition: 

Article 12—-Ad4 after the word “seller” in last line, viz. : 
“Three days aiter the receipt of an order by the seller 
shall be considered ample time for such investigation.” 

This matter was discussed at some length and the 
convention proceeded to the discussion ot section 15. 
Mr. Barry read the section and Mr. Hollis stated that 
an amendment had been suggested whereby the per- 
centage should be changed trom seven to four. Mr. 
Barry said that 7 percent was a compromise and the 
retail representation at the conference all thought 
it was too high and believed it should have been 5 
percent. Mr. Hotchkiss asked if this percentage in- 
cluded shingles, to which Mr, Barry replied that all 
shipments were included. 

Sections 16 and 17 were considered and the fol- 
lowing amendments, which originated at the meeting 
of the Indiana Lumber Dealers’ Association, weré 
suggested by Mr. Hotchkiss: 

Article 16—-Amend to read, viz.: “It should be the duty 
of manufacturers and wholesalers to market their product 
through regular channels only.” 

Article 17—To amend by transposing the last words to 
read “unscrupulous manufacturers, wholesalers or retailers.” 


Committee on Code Alterations Appointed. 


Secretary Hollis—If it should be the pleasure of this 
meeting to do so, I will suggest the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three with Mr. Barry as chairman to report back 
to this meeting tomorrow afternoon such alterations as the 
committee thinks should be made in this code and that any 
member of the association who feels that he has suggestions 
to make to the committee shall have‘ an opportunity to 
appear before the committee so that they can bring back 
for discussion tomorrow any desirable suggestions for 
changes. 


Mr. Baker moved that Mr. Hollis appoint the com- 
mittee and the motion carried. Mr, Burnside spoke 
at some length on the composition of the joint con- 
ference committee and urged that the retailers had 
as good representation, if not better, than the manu 
facturers and wholesalers. 

Mr. Hollis announced appointment of the committee 
as follows: Chairman, John W. Barry; C. W. Burn- 
side, and G. C. Ingram. 

D. A. Ford, of Snohomish, Wash., was introduced as 
the representative of the Washington shingle manu- 
facturers and made some broad admissions of laxity 
in grades which he said the manufacturers are doing 
everything in their power to remedy by adopting a 
system of inspection which they will make most rigid. 
He asked that the retail lumber trade be a little leni 
ent in overlooking some of the unsatisfactory fea- 
tures of the shingle trade in the past and codperate 
with the producers in bettering conditions. 


Nominating Committee. 


President MeMahon announced the appointment of 
the nominating committee as follows: I. H. Henry, 
Belle Plaine, la.; C. M. Potter, Oskaloosa, la.; John 
Dower, Wadena, Minn.; B. C. Bowman, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; P. King, Ellendale, N. D. 


Mr. Hollis—There have been a great many talks in re- 
tailers’ associations-on the matter of shingles. We had 
a long talk about it last winter and there have been a great 
many complaints and inspections and all sorts of new 
suggestions made regarding grades etc., but, with all this 
there has been no counter irritant offered. I have devised 
one which I am willing to father and which I wish to offer 
in the form of a resolution. Vossibly it will meet with 
your approval, and I will read it. 

WHEREAS, The continued and increasing frequency of 
shipments of off grade, poorly manufactured and unmer- 
chantable red cedar shingles by unscrupulous and careless 
manufacturers and wholesalers is gradually bringing the 
traffic into disrepute for all branches of the trade, and 

WHEREAS, Protests and refusals on the part of the buyer 
to accept such shipments do not seem to check the practice, 
and 

WHEREAS, We believe that those who framed the recom 
mendations of the American Lumber Trades Congress had 
in mind just such conditions as this when they drafted sec- 
tion 17 of the code of ethics, be it therefore 

Resolved, That we recommend to our incoming board of 
directors that the members of this association be officially 
requested to preserve during the interim between now and 
our next annual meeting evidences in the shape of samples 
of shipments described in the foregoing preamble, said sam- 
ples to be carefully boxed, or otherwise packed, and shipped 
to our secretary at Minneapolis, accompanied by affidavits as 
to grades contracted for, name of ee ed and, where pos- 
sible to do so, name of mill which produced the goods; that 
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at our twentieth annual meeting in January, 1910, our sec- 
retary be instructed to secure a suitable place in which to 
hold an “exposition of degrades,” and there display for the 
enlightenment and instruction of those in attendance at said 
meeting all the samples which he has thus received, together 
with all the particulars as to the history of the same. 


The resolution carried with much enthusiasm and, 


at the same time, Mr. Ford suggested that when the | 


secretary was through with the shingles he send them 
to the Coast where Mr. Ford could make use of them. 
He was willing to pay the freight. This was included 
as an amendment and also carried. 

This concluded the business of the first session. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

At 10:30 Wednesday the association reconvened, 
the opening feature being music by the Masonic 
Quartet. : : 

Mr. Hollis introduced the following resolution, re- 
lating to the parcels post and it was referred to the 
committee on resolutions: 


Parcels Post. 

WHEREAS, Practical experience has proven that the retail 
merchant in every line is an essential factor in the welfare 
of his local community, contributing largely to the material 
comfort and prosperity of the people by his industry, in- 
vestment of his money and the payment of taxes; and 

WHEREAS, Certain private interests have repeatedly urged 
the enactment by Congress of a parcel post law, although 
such legislation would make it possible for the wholesale 
trade and the socalled catalog houses of the great cities to 
so extend and build up their business at the expense of the 
local dealers as to virtually destroy the livelihood of the 
said retail merchants in towns, villages and hamlets through- 
out the land; and 

WHEREAS, Recommendation has been made by the post- 
master general for the establishment of a_ partial parcel 
post system permitting transmission over rural routes of 
merchandise in packages up to eleven pounds in weight, 
provided such parcels originate at the beginning of the 
route; be it therefore ; 

Resolved, That we, the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, in convention assembled, again affirm our disap- 
proval of the establishment of either a parcel post system 
or a partial parcel post system, believing that it is contrary 
to public policy for the government to enter the business 
of transporting merchandise, requiring as it would large 
expenditure to equip rural carriers for the carrying of mer- 
chandise: that it would not only be impracticable to limit 
the service as proposed, but such limitation would not un- 
likely be pronounced unconstitutional as class legislation ; 
that the great danger would be the gradual enlargement ot 
the service so that a parcel post on the rural routes would 
be but the first step toward a general merchandise post. 
We believe that the inauguration of either a parcel post sys- 
tem or a partial parcel post system would be entirely dis- 
advantageous to the interests of the retail merchants of the 
country, and would, moreover, increase the already tre- 
mendous deficit in the postoffice department. We therefore 
suggest and do hereby urge upon all members of this asso- 
ciation the duty of at once communicating with their local 
representatives in Congress in protest against any legisla- 
tion in favor of the aforesaid system, either partial or other- 
wise. 


Mr. Hollis also offered a resolution relating to first 
class postage as follows: 


First Class Postage. 


WHEREAS, We recognize the widespread demand through- 
out the country for a reduction in first class postage to the 
rate of one cent per ounce or fraction thereof; and 

WHEREAS, The business men of the land—the largest 
users of first class mail which, we are informed, affords 80 
percent of the entire postal revenue and constitutes only 15 
percent of the whole postal tonnage—are thus paying to the 
postottice department on first class postage matter a large 
profit, while the second and third class matter, said to equal 
SS percent of the tonnage, is handled by the government at 
a loss; be it therefore : 

Resolved, That we, members of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, advocate and indorse any legislation 
affording a material reduction in first class postage, and we 
hereby call upon our senators and representatives in Con- 
gress from the states covered by this association to intro- 
duce and urge the passage of an act which will speedily 
secure such result. 

Concerning West Coast Shingles. 

This resolution was referred to the committee for 
action, after which Mr. Hotchkiss took the floor and 
diseussed, at some length, his experiences with west 
coast shingles. He stated that he had found that it 
was not uncommon to run across a shortage of 10 
percent in quantity and that the shortage as regards 
quality ordinarily ran from 20 to 95 percent. He 
read resolutions bearing upon this subject which were 
adopted by the Indiana association last week and 
asked that they be considered. Another subject which 
he brought up for discussion related to complaints 
received by him caused by the failure of mills to 
notify the dealer of the point from which a shipment 
is being made, and the routing of the ear. 


Resolution By Mr. Hotchkiss. 


That we submit for the consideration of such lumbermen's 
congress us may be hereafter called our earnest desire for 
the passage of ethical rules for the grading of shingles and 
we commend the following as embodying our idea of what 
rules should prevail in this regard, viz. : 

There should be but two grades of shingles for the market 
of this state and one of these should be known as clear and 
the other as *A* (Star A Star). 

Clears—Clears to be 16 inches in length, five butts to 
measure’ 21-16 inches when green or 115-16 inches when 
dry. ‘To be of sound timber, well manufactured and free 
from all defects; packed in bunches of 20-inch band, twenty- 
five courses on each end of the bunch, no course to contain 
more than one opening of not to exceed one inch. No sap 
snail be allowed in this grade. 

*\*Star A Star brand shall be of the same general 
character as the Clears, except that it may allow sound 
knots or small worm holes above 10 inches from the butt 
where the character of such defect does not injure the utility 
of the piece. 

No shake, rot, or shingles less than 14 inches long (ex- 
cept an occasional) and no unsound or loose knot shall be 
packed in this grade, all shingles of either grade to be well 
manufactured as to uniformity of thickness and square 
jointing and not less than 2% inches wide. 

A third grade may be recognized by special agreement 
between parties, in which an eight-inch butt may be allowed, 
a conforming to the *A*, and this shall be known 
as No. 1. 

Shingles ordered as 6 to 2 inches dry shall be subjected 
to the same rules as to grade. 


D. A. Ford said that on behalf of the shingle man- 
ufacturers he hoped these resolutions would be 





adopted, and on motion offered by O. C. Searles, they 
were referred to the committee on resolutions. Presi- 
dent thereupon introduced Nelson S. Darling, of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., who delivered a most powerful ad- 
dress, taking as his subject ‘‘The Mail Order Ques- 
tion.’’ The substance of Mr. Darling’s address will 
appear in next week’s issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 

This concluded the Wednesday morning session. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session opened at 3 o’clock sharp, 
with three selections by the Masonic Quartet.  Im- 
mediately thereafter President MeMahon introduced 
C. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, Ill., who addressed the 
meeting, taking as his subject ‘‘The Psychology of 
the Mail Order Business.’’ This able paper will be 
printed in a later issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Secretary Hollis announced that the eastern Min- 
nesota association would hold a meeting at the Nicol- 
let hotel at 8 p. m. President McMahon then called 
upon Met S. Saley, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr, Saley took as his subject ‘‘The Relation of Retail 
Associations to the Consuming Public.’’ Mr. Saley 
said: 

Met L. Saley’s Paper. 

It is an established law in the mereantile world that 
competition does much toward pitching the price, and in 
the retail lumber business, hotter the competition, which 
nine times in ten means the more yards there are, lowe: 
is the price. No one whose observation has been extended 
will deny this. It is a reflection on the good business 
judgment of many a dealer who sells boards that he 
would rather sell a bill at cost than to see that bill 
hauled from the yard of a competitor. It may be asked, 
Why is this? Because so many retail lumbermen have 
not the correct mercantile sense. That sense says that 
knowing the cost of the goods and the expense of handling 
them there should be added a profit that will not only 
make a living for the dealer—and when I say a living 
4 ao not mean it to imply aione bread and butter, clothes, 
fuel and a house in which to live—but that will meet 
the requirements of the family in the way of educa- 
tional advantages, church advantages and social ad- 
vantages, and further that will create a reserve fund 
that will tide over in periods of financial and other diffi- 
culties. 

Anent Trade Profits. 

All wealth of trade is created by trade profits and 
without such profits trade must be a pauper. That busi- 
ness man whose nose is always on the grindstone is 
neither a safe man for himself nor his creditors. It is 
the man who is accumulating who is safe—and the 
eredit world recognizes this. ‘There is so wide a differ- 
ence in reliability and responsibility that no where are 
they set down ws synonyms. Many a man is reliable 
who is not responsible. ‘there is many a man whose 
word can be depended on, who under all circumstances 
will do the best he can, but unless he has a reserve 
fund, a bank accumulation, or other property that can 
be reached by creditors, he is not in a business sense 
responsible. I am sure that every man here knows 
others in whose honesty they have faith, but in whose 
financial responsibility they have no faith. For a sub- 
stantial credit there must be a substantial foundation. 

I once asked the credit man of a large mercantile 
house how he regarded this matter and he said he would 
place the proportion about one to five. That is, take 
two men who are equally honest and well meaning and 
he would consider the man without means tive times as 
hazardous as the one with means, crediting ithe former, 
of course, with an amount that he could pay did things 
run smoothly. The man without means might be dis- 
abled by sickness, by accident, might die, lose his trade, 
or meet with other misfortune, in which event his basis 
for credit would be gone. In other words, the com- 
paratively poor man would pay if he could while the 
man of means could be made to pay. 

This proposition which everywhere is recognized in 
the upper strata of the business world is not recognized 
by all in the retail lumber world for the reason that so 
many dealers have simply learned to handle boards, 
and have made no study of correct mercantile principles. 
They have no understanding of these principles, hence no 
appreciation of their value. They understand them no 
better than the English girl understood the American 
joke. This story is not mine. It is told by Mr. Gilillan 
in the lecture field this seasen, and no doubt was told 
by others before him. The tracing of the pedigree of a 
joke is not easy. The English girl, having heard it said 
that the English were obtuse when it come to under- 
standing a joke decided when on a visit to this country 
to write down the American jokes she heard and try 
them on some of the country people when she got home. 
At the table of her boarding house the conundrum was 
asked: ‘‘What makes a Maltese cross?’’ <As quick as 
a flash another boarder answered, ‘* Pull its tail.’ The 
English girl took out her little joke book and wrote, 
“What makes a Maltese cross? Pullet’s tail.’’ Then 
thinking intently for a moment, she said, “Well, ‘pon 
my life I caunt see the connection between a maltese 
cross and a pullet's tail.’’ 


Must Learn Our Lesson. 

As smart and cute as we may take ourselves to be we 
don’t know a thing until we learn it, notwithstanding 
we pose as knowing many a thing we have not learned. 
In our minds we know all about politics and religion 
when in fact oftentime our knowledge of them con- 
sists in a desire that the party to which we pay al- 
legiance shall win and that the creed to which we 
blindly subscribe shall be thought superior to others. It 
is the ignorant and the imposter who deal with matters 
in this way. Sprangler was going io have the world 
come to an end not long ago, and he had followers. 
Other similar fools have told like stories and still are 
telling them. Every week we may hear defined in de- 
tail the future life and the exact character and wishes 
of the all-wise and all-powerful Being whose ways, it 
is declared in the great Book are past finding out—yet 
they have found them out. Why don’t these people 
jump up and tell us offhand something about science 
that is not know by others? For the good and sufficient 
reason that to know science they must learn it, while 
the merest nincompoop can tell us when the world will 
end and all about the future life. These people are wise 
enough to understand that their assertions must be of an 
unknowable character. Suppose I should say that the 
dealers in this gathering sell 2,750,625 feet of lumber in 
a year, what afe you going to do about it? If I am im- 
poster enough to say that, I ask, what are you going to 
do about it? You don’t know how much lumber you 
have sold, and you know that I don’t know, but how 
are you going to prove I don't know? You might cull 
me a fool which would properly end the argument. 


The Incompetent Dealer, 

Applying these remarks to the retail trade, the calliug 
is honeycombed with dealers’ who don’t know. They 
have learned boards and there their knowledge ends. 
They are ignorant of the science of salesmanship. They 
turn up their noses at advertising as a trade getter. 
Their system of collecting is haphazard. If only they 
can sell, sell, sell, it fills the bill No man need teil 


me that this is so as I see it every week of my life 
These men are a menace to decent prices. They imagine 
the trade of the community belongs to them. ‘They are 
as broad in their business views as a line is wide. They 
are a detriment to every dealer who has’ learned his 
business in its length and breadth. With enough yards 
already in a town they will jump in where an angel wit} 
common sense would fear to tread, and establish others 
And these incompetents, as you know and I know, hav 
been favored by the retail associations. The associa 
tions have thrown over them a mantle of recognition. | 
only these men can put in what is recognized as a yard 
they look to the association as their patron saint, not 
withstanding that many of them will not do enoug! 
for this saint to put a frill on her cap. And from the 
Canadian line to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Pa 
cific coast to the New England states, prices have not 
only been influenced, but made, by this class of dealers 

All of which leads up to an exploitation of the fallacy 
that is entertained by the consuming public concernin: 
the part the associations have played in the price o 
building material. I have no doubt attended at leas 
as many retail association meetings as any other man 
and doubt if I have attended one without afterward being 
asked by some outsider if prices were advanced? Ther 
was a gathering of lumbermen, consequently their mis 
sion was to advance prices! Of course they could me: 
for no other purpose than to advance the price of lum 
ber! I suppose that first and last a dozen business m« 
of my own town have spoken to me along this line 


The Association and Price Making. 


Any member of this, the largest association of then 
all, will bear me out in the assertion that the prices o 
lumber never have been mentioned in one of its con 
ventions at it which should be sold. I have attended th 
meetings of this association, covering as it does, Min 
nesota, Iowa and the Dakotas, the meetings of th: 
Southwestern which covers Missouri, Kansas and Okla 
homa; the Union, covering Ohio and a portion of Penn 
sylvania; the meetings of the Illinois the Wisconsin, th 
Michigan, the Indiana, and not once in these meeting 
has the price at which lumber should be sold been 
question. Here are wussociations, covering thirteen o 
the great retail states, including all the great prairi 
States, and not one of them has dealt with prices 

The cold fact is this: The retail associations hay 
saved to the consuming public millions of dollars, inaus 
much as these associations have acknowledged the rig! 
of the commercially incompetents to live and do busi 
ness, and it is these very incompetents who, to speal 
politely, have raised the devil with prices and throw 
the balance of power into the hands of the consume) 
of lumber. 

Do away with the association: and then what? Thes: 
dealers who know so little about correct busines 
methods, and often care less, would go They) woul 
be crowded out as logically as would a 2:40 hoss be 
beaten by one that could step in two minutes Speak 
ing from the standpoint of strength, the fittest would 
survive, and then the consumer of lumber would pay 
price. He would pay a profit to the retail dealer con 
mensurate with that he now pays to the dry goods mat 
the clothier, the hardware dealer and handler of musi 
cal instruments. The field would be occupied by mer 
chants, by men who understand that in order to live 
to weather emergencies they must work for profits whic! 
shall create reserve funds. Your business man who has 
learned his business is too sensible to desire to do busi 
ness for the fun of it, or tor the glory of it. 

Yet in the face of these facts the tongues of the ignor 
ant consuming world keep wagging. They keep wagging 
as do the tongues of the imposters who tell us when 
the end of the world is coming, knowing not one jots 
whereof they speak 

Last winter, at the meeting of the Southwestern, i: 
Kansas City, at the dining table a traveling man from 
New York, wishing to exploit his knowledge of what hy 
didn’t know, said that was the way the country was be 
ing flimflamed by these associations of lumbermen who 
made prices! 1 explained to him that he was wrong 
that the Southwestern association, with its 2.010 member 
had nothing to do with making prices He looked at 
me as though he thought | was a liar, and I certainly 
must have looked at nim as though L knew he was ar 
ignoramus. 

If the great consuming public knew on which side it 
bread is buttered, it would throw up its hat for th: 
retail associations. It would know that when there were 
so many yards in a town that prices were cut to th: 
quick, it had the associations to thank for it 


Secretary Hollis read a number of letters fron 
members commending the method of the special sery 
ice department of the Northwestern association, and 
urged the members to make freer use of the depart 
ment. He said that the department would undertake 
to check over the classifications on freight shipped 
by members and probably would be able to save se) 
eral times the cost of membership for each membe: 
during the year. This service is free to all members 
of the association. ° 

On behalf of the committee appointed Tuesday 
consider the code of trade ethics, George (©. Ingra 
presented the following report: 


Report of Committee on Trade Ethics. 


Ilaving gone over carefully the code of ethics as propos 
by the American Lumber Trades Congress, in the light 
its presentation and discussion at yesterday’s meeting, yo 
committee would recommend the adoption of the code, wi 
the following changes: 

Section 6. Eliminate this section entirely. 

Section 10. Add at end of present paragraph, viz.: “Co 
of bill of lading showing date of shipment should be f 
warded with invoice.” 

Section 15. It is suggested to change the figure “7” p: 
cent in the fifth line to “4" and to add at the end of t 
paragraph the words, viz. : 

“But shippers must credit buyer the quantity of degrad 
found by inspection, no matter what percent it is, at t 
market difference in value between the grades- sold and t 
grades shipped, or must remove the degrades if buyer 
elect, provided that the degrades amount to more than 
percent of the entire grade in question.” 

Section 16. Amend to read, viz.: “It should be the du 
of the manufacturers and wholesalers to market their pri 
uct through regular channels only.” 

Section 17. To amend by transposing the last words 
read “unscrupulous manufacturers, wholesalers or retailer 

Renumber the sections following section 5. 

Your committee would further recommend that our 
coming president be authorized to appoint, at the pro; 
time, a committee of three with power to act to repres‘ 
this association at the next meeting off the American Lu 
ber Trades Congress. Respectfully submitted. 

JoHn W. Barry. 
RALPH HI. BURNSIDE 
GrEORGRH C, INGRAM. 


On motion by C. E. Greef, of Eldora, Ta., it ™ 
ordered that the report and the code be deelai 
adopted. 

Mr. Ingram explained that the percentage referr |! 
to in section 15 would apply to the affeeted positio" 
of the shipment only, and not to other items whiv! 
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were of a different grade entirely. He also referred 
briefly to the work of the special service department 
of the association, telling of some of his personal 
experiences showing the efficiency of the department. 
©. W. Burnside also reported on an experience he 
had had in connection with a shipment of shingles 
on which the special service department collected 
ibout $130 for a shortage. He also praised the work 
f the car-tracing bureau of the special service de 
martment, particularly on account of the definiteness 
f the information furnished. 

This coneluded the proceedings of the afternoon 
ession. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 21.—With reference to the 
esolution presented by Secretary Hotchkiss, of the 


Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, for the passage 
of ethical rules for the grading of shingles, the com 
mittee on resolutions, composed of Platt B. Walker, E. C. 
McGowan and C. A. Finch, recommended that the North 
western association do not go on record as advancing any 
particular set of rules, but rather that it urge upon 
the manufacturers of red cedar shinles the early adoption 
of more explicit and definite grading rules, they to be the 
judges of what the trade requires and, having taken 
stich action, to make said rules effective through close and 
systematic inspection to the end that all parties to the 
shingle business may be delivered from the serious 
annoyance and controversies attendant upon certain 
methods. 

The committee further recommended a sincere vote of 
thanks to Nels Darling, of Oklahoma City, Okla., for his 
valuable address, and also to Met L. Saley and C. H. 
Ketridge for their presence and the part they took in 


rounding out the program. This recommendation was 
most heartily concurred in. 

The report of the nominating committee was accepted 
and the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President—-C. A. Finkbine, Des Moines, lowa 

Vice president—E. G. Flinn, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Directors—Three years, M. T. McMahon, Fergus Falls, 
Minn., and G. C. Ingram, Sauk Center, Minn. For one year, 
O. C. Sarles, Hillsboro, N. D.; W. H. Day, jr., Dubuque, 
Iowa, and O. M. Botsford, Winona, Minn 


Owing to the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Stanley D. Moore and J. 8. Hart, W. H. Day, jr., and 
O. M. Botsford were selected by the board to fill the 
unexpired term. It was requested that their appointment 
by the board be ratified by the convention, which was 
done. 

The convention then adjourned sine die. 





MOST WONDERFUL CONCATENATION EVER HELD IN THE SOUTH. 


Followers of the Great Black Prince to the Number of Many Hundreds Congregate at New Orleans at a Monster Concatenation. 


There oecurred at New Orleans, La., on the night of 
inuary 19, 1909, between the hours of 7 p. m. and 
a.m. on the morning of January 20, one of the most 
emarkable coneatenations of Hoo-Hoo ever produced 
1 any vicegerency. 

To the mental palate it was as tasty as floating 
land, that remarkable dessert that mother used to 
ake, or as the modern omelette souffle, and quite as 
vanescent and intangible as either of the two named 
rticles of diet when one comes to write about it and 
» endeavor to deseribe it as it really oceurred. 

If concatenations of Hoo-Hoo similar to the one pro 
ced in New Orleans could occur at intervals of a 
onth throughout the domain of the Great Black Cat 
or the next twelve months, Hoo-Hoo would be raised 

a higher plane of regard and be done a wonderful 
vd which in many ways the order sadly needs. 
There were present throughout the major part of the 
eremonies on this oceasion, such veterans as Capt. 
ohn D. White, N. W. MeLeod, A. G. Neimeyer, W. L 
surton, J. 


A. Freeman, and not less than seventy-five 
wople who have not in recent years been in the habit 

attending meetings of this kind. 

The general attendance at the coneatenation at the 
oment when the largest number were present at any 
ne time during the evening was not less than 650, 
xclusive of the candidates for admission. 

There was made during the entertainment end of 
e meeting, the largest group photograph made of a 
lloo-Hoo gallery and considering the fact that it was 
lone by flashlight process undoubtedly the most re 
arkable picture. 





This concatenation was held in the great assembly 
room on the top floor of the Hotel Grunewald, through 
the courtesy of the management of that hotel. The 
concatenation gardens and the entire hotel, in fact, 
were decorated most remarkably, artistically and ap- 
propriately. The great pillars in the rotunda of the 
hotel Grunewald had been decorated in the latter days 
of last week by the branches of longleaf pine trees 
contributed by the Great Southern Lumber Company, 
of Bogalusa, La., until those pillars looked like they 
might be remarkable trees of the forest with branches 
growing from the ground to the sky line. In these 
lower corridors of the great hotel thousands of flags, 
both of Hoo-Hoo and of the United States, fluttered in 
the conversationally vibrant breeze, both by night and 
by day. Hanging just below the flags as a founda 
tion apparently for all the wealth of fluttering color, 
were great banners upon which it was recounted that 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturing Association member 
ship was verv welcome. 

Those to he made Hoo-Hoo and the visiting mem- 
bers of the order, as they proceeded to the gardens 
were again welcomed by a wealth of fluttering color 
in banners and flags, when they reached the twelfth 
floor of the magnificent hostelry, but when they had 
made their obeisance to the Gurdon at the gates, the 
real display burst upon their view. 

A stage had been built in one end of the assembly 
room and fitted up with a full complement of scenery, 
with a great drop curtain upon which Hoo-Hoo eats 
in black and white and gold romped up and down 
with the kaleidoscopic changes in the entertainment 





which drifted very pleasantly through the hours. 

A great electrical welcome in the Hoo-Hoo colors 
dominated the back part of the stage. A moving pie 
ture apparatus was installed back or the station of 
the Snark. The Snark station was at the opposite end 
of that which was dominated by the stage. 

The officers of the evening were as follows: 

Initiatory Nine—Snark, W. B. Stillwell; Senior Hoo-Hoo, 
A. C. Ramsey; Junior Hoo-Hoo, B. A. Johnson; Bojum 
lreorge E. Watson; Scrivenoter, J. H. Baird; Jabberwock, 
R. Carpenter; Custocatian, F. Price; Arcanoper, » 
O'Neill; Gurdon, J. A. Hilliard; Assistant to Junior, John 
S. Bonner; Assistant to Junior, J. M. Saunders; Assistant 
to Junior, W.«E. Mount 

These gentlemen had been chosen to fill the positions 
named by the New Orleans Hoo-Hoo and were given 
the position in an honorary sense. The Hoo-Hoo of 
New Orleans endeavored to distribute their favors 
among those specially fitted to the particular work 
required of them. 

During the evening the following named persons 
were inducted into the mysteries of the degree of the 
Playful Kitten: 

The Candidates. 
Abbott, Charles Frederick, New Orleans, J. A. & W. Bird Co 
Adams, Harry, Jessica, La., Adams Bros. 
Arnett, Claude Clifford, Hattiesburg, Miss., Herman H. Het 
tler Lbr. Co. 
Barron, Bryan Lafayette, Warnerton, La., 

Co. 

Battleford, Frank Placide, New Orleans, Louisiana Red 

Cypress Lbr. Co. 

Bryson, Dan J., New Orleans, John H. Murphy. 
Buck, Harry LeRoy, New Orleans, Ahrens & Ott Mfg. Co 


(Concluded on Page 58D.) 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





Historic Features of an Ancient Texas City—Hotel Comforts and Discomforts—Lumber Yards and Sheds of Size and Excellence— 
Concerns and Individuals that Fill the Eye and Requirements of the Trade—A Fine Clubhouse. 


THE OLD CITY OF SAN ANTONIO. 


It is broadly claimed by the citizens of San Antonio 
that it is the metropolis of Texas, and as the last 
census showed a population of 93,035 without doubt 
it now stands close to the hundred thousand mark. 
In the last ten years the city has increased at the 
rate of 4,500 yearly. ‘ 

It is certainly a quaint old town with enough of 
the modern to show that the old is fast departing. 
It is said to be one of the most cosmopolitan cities 
in the world. Some of the streets are narrow and 
winding—so narrow that the streetcar and two teams 
abreast on either side of it fill them from curb to 
eurb. The old missions which are crumbling away 
are of deep interest, and the Alamo, erected in 1718, 
and which is called the ‘‘cradle of Texas liberty,’’ 
is annually visited by thousands. This building, in 
which there were 177 Texans, was attacked Mareh 6, 
1836, by Santa Anna, commander-in-chief of the 
Mexican army, with a force of 6,000. The Mexican 
general had raised the black flag which meant no 
quarter, and Travis, commander at the Alamo, with 
his sword drew a mark through the middle of the 
room calling upon all who would fight to the death 
to cross it, and all except one responded. Bowie, 
the inventor of the bowie knife, who, sick and 
wounded, was lying on a cot, said, ‘‘Carry me across! ”’ 
The walls were breached and sealed and in a desperate 
hand to hand fight only one Texan escaped death— 
the one who refused to cast his lot with his com- 
panions in arms. Bowie killed four Mexicans before 
he was vanquished. The Mexicans lost more than 
2,000 men. Santa Anna ordered that the bodies of 
the Texans be burned and it is thought it was owing 
to this act that he was defeated in the battle at San 
Jacinto, as the Texans’ war cry was, ‘‘ Remember the 
Alamo!’’ and they fought with such desperation that 
the Mexicans were routed. Santa Anna was captured 
and signed a treaty recognizing Texas as a free and 
independent state. It will thus be seen that the 
Alamo well deserves to be called the cradle of Texas 
liberty. The building originally was a church, and 
in 1883 it was bought by the state for $20,000 and 
placed in the custody of the city of San Antonio, and 
every day, except Sundays, a daughter of the republic 
of Texas is there to explain to the visitors the part 
it has played in American history. 

Flags, as follows, have floated over the Alamo: the 
Spanish,- the French, the Mexican Republic, the 
Texas Republic, the Mexican State, the Confederate and 
the Stars and Stripes. 

In the Veramendi palace, a one-story, adobe build- 
ing, the old home of one of the early Mexican gov- 
ernors of Texas, is shown the entrance to the 16-mile 
tunnel, leading from one mission to another, built by 
the Franciscan monks as a protection against hostile 
Indians. One can but revere the memory of these monks 
who built these missions and did sc much toward the 
settlement and civilization of Texas. 

The climate is one of San Antonio’s chief assets. 
The temperature in the winter seldom reaches the 
freezing point and no snow has fallen since 1898. 
Owing to the climate and the quaintness of the city 
many whose homes are elsewhere pass the winter here, 
and others stop for awhile on their way from farther 
eastern points to California, the city in this respect 
being regarded as the great half-way house. 

The Sam Houston military post, next to the largest 
in the United States, and which in the near future 
will rank first, is located here. The government has al- 
ready spent more than $3,000,000 on the grounds. 
The building would make a good sized town. The 
maneuver ground has more than 10,000 acres and 
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nearby 30,000 acres have been bought where will be 
held jointly the maneuvers of the regular army and 
the troops of all the southern states. When the post 
is completed it will quarter 5,000 soldiers, represent- 
ing every branch of the army. 

The area of the city is thirty-six square miles, and 
through it the San Antonio river meanders a distance 
of twenty-five miles, running under seventeen large 
iron bridges and 2,488 smaller ones. I didn’t count 
these bridges, but it was told me as gospel truth. 
There are twenty-two parks and plazas, embracing 
nearly 400 acres, some of them, with their semitrop- 
ical verdure, green the year round, positive gems. 
The banks number the fatal thirteen, with deposits of 








THE ALAMO; CRADLE OF TEXAS LIBERTY. 


$15,000,000. The assessed valuation is $35,000,000. 
The courthouse cost $600,000, and it seems to me that 
when any Texas county gets enough money to build 
a splendid courthouse up it goes. I was told of a 
courthouse incident that involves a fine legal point. 
A county built one at an expense of $60,000 and 
immediately thereafter four counties were made of 
the one and neither would father the building. The 
original county was deceased and the enlarged one 
didn’t want a little tuppenny $60,000 courthouse. The 
contractors went to law and, I believe, the matter is 
still in litigation. 


A FRIENDLY VOICE OVER THE ’PHONE. 


One morning at the Menger before I was out of 
my perfumed bath my ’phone rang and a voice asked 
if it was I. Sure it was, and who was the other 
fellow? ‘‘Will Beebe,’’ the voice said. Maybe you 
know Will Beebe, with the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, at Kansas City, but if you don’t you have 
missed something. ‘‘How on earth did you know I 
was here?’’ IT asked. ‘‘I have been on your trail. At 
Houston I saw your forward card which instructed 
that your mail be senthere until the 20th,’’ he said. 

If my nature encompassed as much business talent 
and good nature as Will Beebe’s does, instead of 
being a mere scribbler I might now be a captain of 
industry. In Kansas City we arranged as well as 
we could in advance that we would meet in Houston 
and visit one of the mammoth Long-Bell plants, but 
IT had got no farther south than Oklahoma City when 
he was called to New Orleans. In the interest of his 
company he goes here and there, dealing with big 
affairs. If I could borrow the money and hook up 
with Mr. Beebe, and he would do all the business I 
know of no reason why our concern would not hoof it 
right up to the top of the ladder. Then if he should 
leave the business to me for awhile we might fall off 
and break our necks. 

Mr. Beebe is a dry joker. At the cigar stand in 
the Menger he bought six postal cards and asked 
the young lady for five one-cent stamps. ‘‘Don’t you 
want six?’’ she asked. ‘‘O, no, I think by being 
careful I can make the; five go round,’’ said Mr. 
Beebe. 

For a couple of hours we reveled, as generally we 
do when we are together, and then going to the sta- 
tion I waved my handkerchief to him as he pulled 
out for Mexico. The day he wrote me from Mexico 
City he had attended a bullfight in which seven horses 
and six bulls were killed, and he said he wanted no 
more of it in his. His sense of sport was not of the 
kind to enjoy seeing a bull gore a blindfolded horse, 
the latter running around the ring with his entrails 
dragging on the ground. ‘‘ Brutal doesn’t express it,’’ 
he said. It was announced on a program inclosed that 
the price of admission to this exhibition was from 
$3 to $6 in, the shade and from $1 to $3 in the sun, 
the cheaper: being, I suppose, what here we know as 
bleachers. ms 


A LITTLE SCREED ON HOTELS. 


I have heard men who have traveled far and wide 
say that there is more comfort, to the square inch 
in the Menger than in any other hotel they had ever 
visited. I have hiked some myself, and such is my 
testimony. The building has been added to until it 
covers a good deal of ground. There is a court with 
palms, walks and seats, a fine orchestra, large par- 


lors, an excellent table and unexcelled service. At 
this writing there are forty-seven waiters in the din 
ing room and later, when the winter excursionists ar: 
more numerous, the number will be increased to seven 
ty-five. My room was 135, and as added each way 
the result is the black cat’s tail, I felt that I wa 
in luck. My room opened into an individual pore} 
surrounded by a fancy iron rail, and with an awnin; 
to drop over it. There were double doors leading t 
the poreh, and at night with these doors wide ope 
I was really sleeping out doors. The night breez 
from the gulf would waft me to sleep and in th 
morning I would awake as refreshed as a bab: 
Stylish? Rather, and that was why I was here. Th 
fingers of many a lady were loaded with diamond 
nearly as large as mine, and their dresses were lowe 
necked than I would dare to wear. A new hotel tha 
is to cost nearly a million is about to be opened an 
excavation is made for another large and expensiy 
house, but I predict there are a host of people the 

will not draw away from the Menger. Those whos» 
natures it is to look for some ulterior motive. wi 
say, ‘‘Fine ad .for the Menger!’’ In the sense the 

mean not an ad at all. I pushed upward of sever; 
dollars through the cashier’s window and the Meng: 

people didn’t know me from Adam. Practically m) 
home is in hotels, and so often whether they are 
moderate or high priced, they are run by slobmagi 

lions that when I find a man who knows his business 
and practices it I most cheerfully tell of it for t! 

benefit of traveling humanity. , 

It is said that traveling men are always kicking 
about hotels. They are not, but often they do kick 
and with good reason. Tell me if such treatment as 
I am about to record isn’t enough to make a ma 
kick. In a prominent Texas town I stopped at 
hotel, the name of which had been changed, and not 
knowing this I had ordered my mail sent to the old 
name. On arriving late in the evening I found no 
mail. I said to the clerk that as there was another 
hotel that has assumed the old name of the hotel my 
mail had probably gone there. He deliberately said 
there was no such hotel. In the morning the porter 
told me that the hotel was less than a block away, a 
fair-sized house it is, too, and I went there and got 
my mail. The next day a lumberman who was ex- 
pecting me in the city asked at the desk if I was 
registered there and he was told that I was not. That 
there might be no mistake he spelled my name out 
and the elerk still insisted that I was not a guest of 
the house. For three days I watched my box and no 
mail was placed in it. When ready to leave I asked 
to see the ‘‘S’’ bunch and there in the general pot 
was my mail. And the rates at this house are from 
$3 to $5 a day—enough, one would say, to warrant 
decent treatment. In the plainest English I could 
command I told them what I thought of their old 
hotel as a business proposition, and for a long time 
I had not felt so much like throwing in a few cuss 
words for good measure. 

Don’t think that such methods are peculiar to 
southern cities. Two, months ago in Kansas City, a 
friend, knowing I was theré, ‘phoned every promi 
nent hotel in the city and was told I was not there, 
and at the same time my name was on the register 
of one of the leading houses. Time and time again, 
north, south, east and west I have met with similar 
experiences, Kick! I wish the traveling men could 
kick hard enough to kick some of the hotels into the 


gutter. 
A little incident in one of the leading hotels of 
St. Louis falls into place here. A ranechman was 
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stopping at this house, an acquaintance was told at 
the counter he was not there, and meeting the ranch- 
man in the lobby he was told this. The hair of the 
ranchman began to stand on end. He walked up to 
the desk, asked if a man of a certain name was there 
and was told he was not. ‘‘You are a ———— ——— 
liar!’? roared the ranchman. ‘‘1 am that man and 
| have been here a week!’’ 


A TOWN OF BIG YARDS. 


In regard to the size of the retail yards San Antonio 
was a revelation to me, as I did not know there was 
au city ef the size of this one in the United States 
which had so many retail plants which properly might 
be called immense. Which illustrates that after all 
when one is out for lumber news the world is large. 
| did not know before visiting Colorado Springs, Col., 
that it was the banner shed town of the country, and 
now, until T learn to the contrary, I shall elaim that 
San Antonio is the banner yard town. The town is 
not overrun with yards as are Dallas and Ft. Worth, 
but they make up in size what they lack in number. 

There is a small daily commercial sheet published 
in this city and in this sheet I counted up the resi 
dence permits issued in one week and fifty-two times 
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the number made 1,872, which would average thirty 
six in a month and six every day. Some of these 
permits called for residences of very moderate cost, 
but it should be remembered that they were for resi 
lences alone, not ineluding the big jobs, such as busi 
ess blocks, office buildings and hotels. 

It will not be disputed that Ed Steves & Sons do 
the banner retail business of the state. They operate 
two yards, one on the east side of the city, the other 
mn the west, and are said to sell building material to 
he value of $1,000,000 yearly. The larger yard is 
un by Albert Steves, big and good natured, whose 
iflice on my visit was so filled with customers that 
t looked like a town meeting. The general custom 
iere is for the dealer to carry the builder, that is, 
f the latter can raise enough money for a good show- 
ug to start with, the dealer will build his house and 
eceive his pay in installments. Practically all the 
lealers do a building association business. One of 
hem told me that there was little or no trouble in 
inding an outlet for the paper, consequently they do 
iot think their lines are cast in unpleasant places. 
\Ir. Steves says he builds from 200 to 300 houses year 
y on this plan, which range in price from $500 to 
‘10,000. When this dealer was neglecting his busi 
iess showing me over his yard a customer spoke to 
iim concerning the return of material. ‘‘At 25 per- 
ent discount an the price at which it was bought,’’ 
aid Mr, Steves. ‘‘And is this your custom?’’ I 
isked. ‘‘Invariably,’’ was the reply. ‘‘It is a 
nethod that prevents customers from ordering more 
naterial than they know they will use, selecting the 
est and returning the poorest.’’ 

In this yard there are more than nine acres. There 
sa planing mill in which special work is done, There 
s a double shed, 36x390 feet and another, 36x140. 
There is a single shed, 200 feet long. From the rail- 
oad track at the end of this shed there is a 2-foot 

ack on which trucks are run and carry lumber to 
he Lins desired, an appliance that is thought highly 
ft by the proprietor. The warehouse is 88x100° feet, 
A hardwood shed has fifty bins, 4 fect 
quare, in which a general variety is carried. Mr. 
Steves aims to sell @verything that goes into build- 
ug. The piles of wiré fenee were as big as hay 
tacks, and not long ago a Mexican was sold ninety-six 
miles of it. No siding except yellow. pine is handled and 
that principally of the drop patterns: In shingles it 
is a standoff. between’ cypress and red cedars. For 
lelivering seventeen teams are kept busy. The. firm 
lias two yards outside. 

The west side yard contains six acres and is man- 
ied by Ernest Steves, who is president of the state 
retail association. At this yard thcre is a doulle shed, 
32x600 feet, and a 2-story warehouse, 42xi80_ feet. 
Che father, Ed Steves, began bus‘ness here in 1866. 


A NOTABLE EXHIEIT OF METHOD. 


Having continuously visited retail vards for twelve 
ears, seeing approximately 1,000 different yards 


wo stories. 


yearly, | sometimes think that at a glance I can in- 
voluntarily size up the condition of a plant as a 
physician does a patient when he looks at him. When 
I left the streetcar and came in sight of the office 
of the Hillyer, Deutsch, Jarratt Company, from a 
glance at the clean windows, nicely lettered in gold, 
I would have bet a hat that within there was neat- 
ness and method. And the outward appearance was 
not deceiving. One would have to look long for a 
cleaner, roomier, better equipped office. There is 
method not only in the office, but around the plant 
generally. J. Ernest Jarratt, secretary and treasurer 
of the company, as he sat at his desk, with cleancut 
features, polished manners and tasty dress might 
easily have been taken fora professional man. I don’t 
say that he is a successful lumberman for the reason 
that he has read this department religiously, but I 
make this reference in order, that you may know 
how he misjudged me. He said that from reading 
my articles he had thought that if ever I should visit 
his place I would sail right in aud take charge of it, 
and when he saw my quiet manners, with the reserve 
of a maiden, he was at first disposed to think that 
I was an imposter. Let me say this: he is a man 
whom | am glad to place on my list of acquaintances. 
If | am not one myself I do like a gentleman. 

Another point: When a dealer introduces me to 
his employees all round, as Mr. Jarratt did, I come 
near knowing the relation that exists between the 
men and their employer., It is an act that on his 
part says more plainly than words that he is moved 
by a democratic spirit. In northern Texas, as soon 
as I had presented my card the proprietor opened the 
side door of the office, calling out to a man in the 
yard, ‘‘Come in here, John,’’ and introduced me to 
his foreman, John had been a reader of this depart- 
ment for years, and no velvety hand could have been 
warmer than his which was as rough as a_ grater. 
When I think of my easy life, sliding around the 
country in Pullmans, stopping at high grade hotels, 
with nothing to do but ask questions and pound the 
keys of my little Dutch typewriter, it does me good 
when a man who does things—piles lumber and loads 
wagons, will cond:scend to give me a hearty hand 
shake. 

If this company owed me a thousand dollars I should 
expect to get it on the tick of the watch, with the 
discount, if any, deducted. The seeretary is a man 
of just such method as that. And honestly I have 
not the highest respect for the business ability of a 
dealer who does not discount his bills when possibly 
he can do so. It is business, and in addition it is an 
easy way of making money. When a dealer’s dis- 
counts will pay the salary of a yardman it is nearly 
akin to finding the money. 

‘*T wish you could see Mr. Hillyer, our president,’’ 
Mr. Jarratt said, and at another yard I was ’phoned 
that Mr. Hillyer was in. He is a good running mate 
for his partner. I do not remember having seen a 
man who was prouder of his yard. I had been through 
it with Mr, Jarratt, but Mr. Hillyer insisted that I 
go through it with him, and it was a pleasure to do 
so. The head of a big concern told me. that Mr. 
Hillyer was at one time in his employ and that he 
was the best man he ever had. ‘‘He’s lightning in 
figures,’’ he said. I was not surprised as he is an 
allround lightning man. 

This is another San Antonio whale of a yard. 
There are ten acres in it and no great amount of 
vacant space at that. It is only a year old and the 
biggest vearling I ever have seen. To bring the 
driveways up to the required standard 200 loads of 
gravel were drawn in. The stock earried is 3,000,000 
feet and twelve teams are kept busy delivering. 
There are two switches which will accommodate forty 
ears. In the rear of the yard there is a planing mill 
and Mr. Hillver informed me it was not theirs. Off- 
hand | would have bet $4 it was not theirs. Stand 
Messrs. Hillyer and Jarratt up together, look at them 
and if you would say they were men who own d 
planing mill, unless it was forced upon them, you 
would be a poor judge of human nature. I think 
there is some sort of affinity between the company 


and the mill, but not to an extent that the former 
pays the freight. In the rear and outside of the 


yard are several cottages which the company has 


built and rents to its employees. 

The yard has a frontage of 250 feet, which is oc- 
cupied, by the office 50x80 feet, and stores which are 
owned by the company. A fine single shed is 24x600 
feet, double deck, with a wide hood. When speaking 
of building this shed Mr. Hillyer said that as a starter 
he planned it with a bin for every item that would 
be carried and that no item is placed in a bin except 
its own. There is a place for everything and every- 
thing is in its place. The warehouse is 50x200 feet. 
Sash and doors are jobbed, principally in Texas. When 
looking over the mule yard and shed I asked Mr. 
Jarratt if mules were as long lived in Texas as they 
are in Missouri, and never died, and he said that one 
of their finest animals turned up its toes without any 
reasonable excuse. I was told in Missouri that a dead 
mule was as great a curiosity as a republican governor. 

There are not many yards which are given to inno- 
vations, but here is one. Mr. Hillyer is not an advo- 
cate of the rack on which to exhibit front doors. 
Mark Anson labored in vain so far as Mr. Hillyer 
is concerned when he invented his rack. He says 





GEORGE A. DASCOMBE, CHICAGO. 


that when swinging the doors to and fro on a rack 
they become soiled from the hand, and he wants no 
doors around him that are soiled. So he put up this 
building, 40x50 feet, and which inside is as clean as 
a living room. He may have thought that I was in 
specting the floor, but I was looking for a speck of 
dust, or litter of the size of a match, but failed to 
see it. A lady who goes into this room doesn’t have 
to pick up her skirts for fear of dirt or mice. The 
doors, of which there are twenty-five different patterns, 
stand around the walls of the room in a way that every 
door may be seen and compared with any other. 

The cars in the yard are unloaded by Mexicans. 
Mr. Hillyer tells me that he constructed a sort of 
chute from the car to the shed which would save 
time in handling, but the Mexicans would not avail 
themselves of it, prefering to carry the lumber on 
their shoulders. They are credited with doing their 
work well, but want no boss. They insist on doing 
things their own way and as they are paid by the 
job there is no objection to it. They are as faithful 
as the day is long, pay no attention to union hours, 
and would work nights and Sunday if required 
to do so. 

It has a mill at Flanagan, run under the name of the 
New South Lumber Company, with a capacity of 50,000 
feet daily, that is superintended by Mr. Deutsch. 
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We Own and Offer 


$100,000 
6% FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


ROST- JOHNSON 
LUMBER CO. 


Capital, $10,000,000 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Principal and Interest GUARANTEED by 
N. W. McLEOD, wisscurt: 
C. D. JOHNSON, Miescur? 
E. A. FROST, fouisenc® 


Maturing in 1915, 1916 and 1917. 








These bonds are secured by first mortgage on 
78,800 acres of Viginia Short Leaf Yellow Pine 
Timber Lands, located in Livingston and St. 
Helena Parishes, Louisiana, estimated by Lem- 
ieux Bros. & Company of New Orleans to con- 
tain over 496,000,000 feet of merchantable pine 
timber. Total issue $900,000. 


Write for price and particulars 


CLARK L, POOLE & CO. 


BANKERS 


Commercial National Bank Building 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TIMBER BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing 
timber desirous of borrowing 
money on same secured by a 
First Mortgage are invited to 
communicate with us. We are 
prepared to finance companies 
which are anxious to obtain ad- 
ditional capital with which to 
operate tracts of timber. 


A. B. LEACH & CO. 


140 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 














NEW YORK BOSTON 


TIMBER SECURITIES 
AND INVESTMENTS 


Correspondence invited with oper- 
ating timber holders who wish to 
enlarge or reorganize their business. 


McCAGUE & CO. 


218 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 






















OTHER BIG YARDS. 
The Hillyer, Deutsch, Jarratt Company has a new 
neighbor in the Campbell-Petty Lumber Company, 
which broke ground July 8 and has swuyg into line with 
the other big San Antonio concerns. This yard com- 
prises seven acres. There is a double shed, 36x300 
feet, double deck, and a warehouse, 20x250 feet, also 
ran ‘‘overflow’’ warehouse, 20x60. The office is 40x60. 
There is only one entrance to the yard, and from the 
office may at all times be seen the teams which enter 
and leave. I congratulated Secretary E. P. MeDonald 
on this arrangement, as I believe it is the proper 
thing. Some of the fine yards of the country have 
this arrangement and the proprietor of not one of 
them regrets it. 
There are two switches in this yard which afford 
room for twenty-five cars. The plant has not yet the ap- 
pearance of completeness, but Jumber is selling, and 
in a few months hence the finishing touches will have 
keen made, 
At the great plant of the Petrich-Saur Lumber Com- 
pany, of which N. L. Petrich is president and Louis 
Saur secretary, the carpenters were busy, and should 
I visit San Antonio again I shall expect to see it 
among the premium yards. You may see how the 
sheds, if placed end to end, would stretch off into 
the next county. A double shed is 40x436 feet, and 
two single ones are 24x436 each, all double decked, 
and all with 12-foot hoods. The sheds have gutters 
and the water is conveyed from under foot. A 2-story 
warehouse, 48x120, is building. To bring the yard 
to a satisfactory grade 1,000 loads of gravel 
were hauled in, and Mr. Saur says if any one does 
not think this means something let him try it. The 
office is two stories, 36x48 feet. The yard on the 
street front will be finished in the old mission style 
of architecture, and in this it will accord with many 
a building in San Antonio. This yard was purchased 
by Messrs. Petrich and Saur fourteen months ago and is 
being revamped to meet their view of what a yard 
should be. This company will come near being an 
exclusive lumber concern, as no wire fencing or ready 
roofing will be handled. 
The Beitel Lumber Company is operated by Albert 
Beitel, a typical, smooth-faced Texan, who was anxious 
that I should look in the rear of every pile to see that 
no rubbish, to get it out of the way, had been thrown 
behind it. It is a remarkably clean vard. Two sheds 
are 24x150 feet each, and the third, 24x60, all prac 
tically single deck. A warehouse is 30x50. The com 
pany has a yard at Kerrville. 
The motto of the West End Lumber Company is 
‘*The home builders,’’ and Secretary Schendel says 
it has brought business. It is a catch phrase that is 
used iu all advertising, and they are told by people, 
‘*We see you build homes,’’ and arrange for the build 
ing of them. On a rack 100 doors are hung, the com 
pany making a specialty of the Morgan veneered door. 
Paints are jobbed and not long ago the company re 
eeived the third full car of varnish that has been 
shipped into the state. 
At the entrance of the yard there is a tank filled 
with crude petroleum from the well of the Mission 
Oil Company, twelve miles away, in which President 
Wilson, of the West End, is interested. For two 
ronths the city sprinkled the streets with this oil, 
but owing to the objections raised by the ladies it 
was abandoned. There is a double spur track in this 
yard. One warehouse is 36x66 feet, another, 24x96, 
one of them exclusively for paints. The shed is 
24x192. When speaking of the lien law of the state 
Mr. Schendel tells me that once the material is de 
livered to the job there is no recourse for the dealer. 
A prominent dealer of the state says he has had sey 
eral lien law cases and was beaten in every one of 
them. 
ONE OF TEXAS’ JUMBO DEALERS. 

‘*Come on,’’ said George C. Vaughan, and leading 
the way from this office he warned me to look out for 
my head as we passed over a bridge that spanned 
the space between two buildings, and we landed in 
the. San Antonio club. ‘‘This is why I don’t want to 
change my office; I am so near the club,’’ he said. 

The San Antonio Country Club is two years old. It 
occupies a land site of 135 acres, three miles northeast of 


the postoftice of San Antonio, and is accessible by the 


Alamo Heights streetcar line. The clubhouse is 400 
yards, or about a quarter of a mile, from the streetcar 
line, and located on a high hill. 

A remarkable thing in connection with this clubhouse 
is that one can sit on the front gallery or veranda of 
the house and with glasses can look over the entire golf 
course of eighteen holes and see every play made on 
the entire links, something probably not possible on any 
other golf Course in the world. 

While this country club is comparatively new, it is by 
far the most popular club of any kind in or about San 
Antonio. 

At least $50,000 has been spent on the house and fur 
nishings. It contains every convenience of a modern 
home—bathrooms, sleeping rooms, dining rooms, ball 
rooms, an ample kitchen, grillroom, and besides all these 
things, bowling alleys and billard and poolrooms ete. 
The club has a membership of 275. 

William Negley, president of this club, is one of 
the partners in the Vaughn Lumber Company, of San 
Antonio, and is identified with all the Vaughn-Dascomb 
interests, and George A. Dascomb is a member of its 
board of governors. 

The Vaughan Lumber Company bores with a big 
auger. Mr. Vaughan always wants it understood, how 
ever, that it is a partnership concern, the partners 
being himself, George A. Dascomb, who has charge of 
the Chicago office, and William Negley. I have no 
idea how many lumber pies they have a finger in 
Yellow pine, cypress shingles, and so on, but it is as 
retail lumbermen that I have to do with them. They 
have twenty-six yards, fourteen in south Texas, run 
under the name of the Alamo Lumber Company, five 
by the Eagle Pass Lumber Company, and seven by 
the Dascomb & Daniels Lumber Company. One of the 
latter is in Kansas City, and not long ago record was 
made in this department of a conference with Mr 
Daniels, of that city, who will put in a plant that is 
liable to astonish the natives, ground having beeu 
secured for the purpose on the Belt Line. 

A gigantic plant of the Eagle Pass Lumber Con 
pany is at Eagle Pass, at which is carried an average 
stock of 6,000,000 feet. Of this amount about 2500, 
O00 feet is in timber, 6x6 to 12x12, which is used for 
mining purposes. Eagle Pass is a small town, the 
people of which do not buy more than $2,000 worth 
of lumber monthly. It is on the Rio Grande rive: 
opposite the Mexican town of Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, 
which the Mexicans, in order that the Americans may 
not go crazy trying to pronounce it have abridged to 
(. P. Diaz. At this Eagle Pass yard there are 2,246 
lineal feet of sheds, about half of them 48 feet wide 
the balance narrower, all single deck. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the demand for material from 
this immense vard comes from Mexico. 

The International Sash & Door Company, in ©, P 
Diaz, is a Vaughn-Dascomb-Negley enterprise, and was 
located in Mexico for the purpose of avoiding the 
duty which on American sash and doors is 100) pet 
cent, ad valorem. The company has a concession fron 
the Mexican government, hence competition is out of 
the question, as no one else can establish a sash and 
door faetory in northern Mexico. In this factory 
vellow pine and redwood are worked. The enterprise 
was established about a year and a half ago. About 
eighty hands are employed, all Mexicans except the 
foreman and estimator. All invoices of articles seid 
are required to be stamped. Roswell Vaughan, son 
of George ©., is president of this company and has the 
general management of the business. 

4. B. Spencer, of the Spencer Lumber Company, was 
away from home and his brother, Herbert, was holding 
down the business. If all the dealers [ visit would 
talk as Herbert Spencer does the path of the seribble: 
would be among roses. But too# many of them kee; 
as close mouthed as ¢lams, evidently being of the 
opinion that the darn seribbler can dig up the new 
he wants. 

If anyone has evidence that this Texas town dor 
not, for its size, hold first honors for big retail plant 
1 wish he would make it known. Until further re 
turns are in | shall award that honor to San Antoni 
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WESTERN ASSOCIATION MEN IN SESSION. 





Organization for Mutual Fire Protection To Be Formed — Timber ‘Assessment Questions 


Discussed—Seattle Shippers Elect Officers. 





OREGON AND WASHINGTON MANUFACTURERS’ 
MONTHLY. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 16.—The regular monthly meet- 

y of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 

rers’ Association was held this afternoon in the asso- 

ition rooms in the Commercial Club building, Presi- 
ut Lloyd J. Wentworth presiding. The minutes of the 
|-cember meeting were read and approved. Treasurer 
(. T. Gerlinger read his monthly report showing 
+ 808.94 receipts, $897.89 disbursements and $1,911.05 
hand. The report was adopted. 
I’. C. Knapp, of the domestic fir committee, stated it 
uld be a good thing to work for an association for 
itual timber fire protection among lumber manufac- 
tvrers, loggers and timber owners. He said they have 
association in Washington of that kind and are or- 
nizing one 1m Idaho, and he hoped that steps would 
taken to have an appropriation made by the legis- 
ure for such protection. In regard to market con- 
ions, he said that the enforced shutdown because of 
the snow storm should add $1 a thousand to the value of 
lumber. He believed the storm resulted in curtailment 

500,000,000 feet in Oregon and Washington, based 
o the actual cutting capacity. Mr. Knapp stated that 
l. thought other estimates along that line entirely too 
lov. As to logs he reported that owing to the storm 

s on the Columbia river would hold firm. He re- 
ported the railroads in the market, that they are buying 

ss ties and truss material quite heavily. An order 
tv: 7,000,000 feet of ties had been refused at $11 a 
th usand feet. Another large order had been refused 
it $10 a thousand feet. Mr. Knapp incidentally brought 

the matter of excess freight on lumber shipped into 
Oregon Short Line territory and said that if the 
railroad officials can not eventually furnish relief he will 
iuve a track put in where the company’s car can be 
shed so that the exact weight can be ascertained 
lwtore the cars are started on the journey. 
number of bills affecting the assessment of timber 
ud other branches of the lumber industry that will 
probably be brought before the state legislature now 
in session were discussed in detail. Wells Gilbert, of 
the Klickitat Pine Lumber Company, expressed himself 
is of the opinion that timber lands are being taxed too 
high in this state. Upon motion of F. C. Knapp a com- 
miitee was appointed to look into this matter. 

‘resident Wentworth, on behalf of the Associated 
Bureau of Grades, reported that the bureau will meet 
in Seattle Monday next to take up the matter of chang- 
ing inspectors in the various districts every month. 


k. «. Angell, inspector, who was present, said that he 
finds slight variations in some patterns but not a great 
deal. He said he had found no odd lengths in uppers. 
\s }o tongue and grooved flooring, he said he had found 


littl: variation, but had found a great deal of variation 
in drop siding. A good many mills back in the country 
ise old G for cutting drop siding, he said. Mr. Angell 
ulled attention to the fact that the inspectors have no 
grave rule touching upon the size of lath. He also 
recoumended in regard to measurements that ceilings 
where **V?’d on both sides be made more uniform. He 
also stated that it has been urged by some that there 
ire ‘oo many standard patterns of ceilings, naming four 
siz Mr. Angell thought the 5% size could be elimi- 
nated. The planer men seemed to think it could easily 
he -liminated. This matter was referred to the Asso- 
cite Bureau of Grades committee. 

!’ esident Wentworth stated that the hope of the 
\ss\-iated Bureau of Grades committee is to get the 
mili. down to one standard. He said there is a tre 
nev lous lot of material going to waste under existing 
vonitions and asked that the association give its in- 
dorsement to the committee that will represent the 
association in the bureau of grades when it goes to 
wor to formulate rules and patterns to be universally 
adopted. Upon motion of Mr. Knapp the association 
concurred with the recommendations of the bureau. In 
this -onnection Mr. Knapp suggested that the inspectors 
kee}, a correct tally of how stocks are cut as to widths 
and thicknesses. A motion of Mr. Knapp to that effect 
carr od. The motion provides that the information thus 
gain d be placed in the hands of the association, where 
it night be open to inspection for the benefit of the 
mill 

Tio market extension committee offered no report, 
but Clark W. Thompson, chairman, sent word that the 
sche:ie to advertise finish lumber in the east by means 
of on exhibit has not met with a very enthusiastic 
response. The committee was continued. 

GT. Gerlinger moved that the Oregon & Washing- 
ton ‘umber Manufacturers’ Association be represented 
at tre convention of the Western Retail Lumber Deal- 
tts’ Association in Spokane next summer by Secretary 
A. |. Wastell. The motion was carried. W. B. MeKay 
reported that invitation will at once be forwarded to 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
‘ome to Portland on the way to its annual convention at 
Seatile next summer. ‘The delegates will be royally 
fntertained, so it is planned. 

Secretary A. B. Wastell asked for suggestions where 
the \merican Lumber Trades Congress should meet this 
year and Seattle was given favorable mention. 

The association went on record as opposed to the 
!'oposed revision of the lumber tariff and the secretary 
Was instrueted to telegraph the chairman of the ways 
‘nd ineans committee that the association objects vigor- 
ously to the proposed change of the lumber tariff. 


President Wentworth announces that as this was the 
last meeting of the year it was time to name a nominat- 
ing committee to nominate candidates for offices for the 
ensuing year. The following were appointed a nomi- 
nating committee: Samuel Connell, C. G. Briggs, W. B. 
McKay, J. P. Keating and F. C. Young. The committee 
will report at the next monthly meeting. 

The question of how the annual meeting was to be 
held was brought up and it was thought the customary 
annual banquet held heretofore had always brought a 
good turnout. A. C. Dixon moved that the chair appoint 
a committee of three to arrange for such a banquet on 
February 20. The motion carried and the chair ap- 
pointed J. P. Keating, G. T. Gerlinger and W. B. 
McKay. 

Glen O. Bassett, of Corvallis, Ore., was admitted to 
membership of the association. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Those Present. 


I. C. Young, West Side Lumber & Shingle Co. 
I. B. Cobb, Standard Box & Lumber Co. 
Thomas ‘Tl. Swearinger, Columbus, Ohio 
+. A. Griswold, Falls City Lumber Co. 
W. B. McKay, North Pacific Lumber Co 
: Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 
Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Co. 
. S. Collins, Ostrander Logging Co. 
sloyd J. Wentworth, Portland Lumber Co. 
1. B. Hazen, Bridal Veil Lumbering Ce. 
. P. Keating, C. K. Spaulding Logging Co 
George J. Gerlinger, Willamette Valley Lumber Co. 
W. 0. Jeffs, North Coast Coéperative Lumber Co. 
R. ©. Angell, inspector Associated Bureau of Grades 
T. J. Hammer, North Coast Codperative Lumber Co 
A. LB. Wastell, secretary. 
Wells Gilbert, Klickitat Pine Lumber Co. 
«. G. Briggs, Holland & Briggs. 
«. O. Shumway, Sheridan Lumber Co. 
M. J. Kinney, Portland. 


Grading Rules Changes Asked. 


Following are the recommendations of changes of the 
grading rules of the Associated Bureau of Grades that 
were approved by the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association: 

Finishing lumber, that the thickness of 1-inch be changed 
to read %-inch instead of 13-16-inch. 

The width of finishing lumber be changed when surfaced 
one or both edges, 4 inches to 3% inches instead of 3% 
inches; 6 inches to 5% inches instead of 5% inches; 8 
inches to 7% inches instead of 714 inches, and 10 inches to 
‘'4 inches instead of 9% inches. 

We also recommend that the following amendment be 
added to the grading rules : 

“Sap-—-Lright sap shall not be considered a defect in any 
of the grades provided for and described in these rules. 
The restriction or exclusion of bright sap constitutes a 
special class of material, which can only be secured by 
special contract.” 

We also recommend that inasmuch as our present grading 
rules permit odd lengths in flooring and finish, and believ- 
ing it to be practical, we would earnestly urge all the mills to 


— the custom of making odd lengths in flooring and 
finish 





TRUSTEES’ MEETING OF SHIPPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—At a trustees’ meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association held yesterday in 
the office of the Chicago Lumber and Coal Company at 
1104 White building, this city, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: W.-B. Nettleton, Schwager 
& Nettleton, president; E. R. Rogers, of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, Tacoma, vice president; H. S. Stine, 
of Barnes & Mauk, treasurer, and F. D. Becker, secre- 
tary. The officers of the association are the same as last 
year. The following trustees were present: 


W. LB. Nettleton, Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle. 

Il. S. Stine, Barnes & Mauk, Seattle. 

Hf. A. Mutiley, Old Oregon Lumber Company, Seattle. 
J. D. Butler, Parker-Bell Lumber Company, Seattle. 
Ii. L. Connor, H. B. Waite Lumber Company, Seattle. 
I. A. Traill, Shepard-Traill Company, Seattle. 


W. H. Oliver, Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Seattle. 


R. Rogers, Long-Bell Lumber Company, Tacoma. 

J. ID. Collins, Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, Seattle. 

A feature worthy of note is the fact that a full at- 
tendance of the trustees of the association was present. 
The opening of the Minnesota Transfer inspection bureau 
to outsiders that was fully discussed at the second an- 
nual meeting of the association held last week was 
unanimously indorsed, the charges to be decided on by 
the Minnesota Transfer committee, composed of H. 8. 
Stine, H. B. Waite and F. W. Shepard, the two latter 
of Minneapolis. The opening of a legal department 
which met with favor at the second annual and which 
was referred to the trustees for final action, has been 
left to the president, and a committee will be appointed 
by the president in a few days. 

A strong vote was cast by the trustees to use every 
effort to get the American Lumber Trades Congress 
to hold its meeting in Seattle this year during the 
Alaska-Yukon Pacific Exposition. A standing invitation 
was issued by the Shippers’ association to all associa- 
tions and organizations comprising this body. It is 
planned to hold this meeting immediately after the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Convention, the same 
as was done at Minneapolis last June. 

OBO 

The Northern Electric Company, of Madison, Wis., will 
have an exhibit in Space No. 7, Section E, at the elee- 
trical show to be held in the Coliseum, Chicago, January 
16 to 30 inclusive. The company will be glad to see 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make loans 




































in amounts of $200,000 and up- 
wards secured by first mortgage 
on high grade, accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by established, 
going lumber companies. 
Correspondence and _ personal 


interviews invited. 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Los Angeles, Cal., Water 4)4s. 

River Rouge, Mich. 414s. 

Morton Tpw. Tazewell Co., Ill., Sel. 5s. 
Chicot Co., Ark., Levee 6s. 
Monroe, Wis. 5s. 
Chickasha, Okla., Rfd. 5s. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 


















FARWELL TRUST 
COMPANY 


Offer $16,000 Mayes County, 
Oklahoma, School District 6 
Per Cent Bonds due July 1, 1928. 
Price to yield 54 percent. As- 
sessed valuation of property in 
the district, $1,128,236. Total 
debt, $25,000. Send for circu- 
lar L-190, giving details on this 
and other issues. 








226 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 























White and Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Cypress 
and Coast Lumber 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


1,000,000 feet No. 2 Shop 
and better Spruce. 


H. C. FRANCE 


Wholesale 
Lumber 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


EGYPTIAN BOX & PLANING MILL CO. 


Specialty: Milling in Transit, 
Surfacing and Resawing. 


Office, 2301 Commercial Ave., CAIRO, ILL. 
































HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page bock “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 





anyone interested in electrical devices of any character. 


Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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DETACHABLE 


LEAF LEDGERS—IN STOCK 
Prices $10.90 to $17.85 for Complete Outfits. 
Send for new Catalog containing full information 


AFETY SYSTEMS COMPANY 


NUFACTURE! 


UPPLIES FOR BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
NEW YORK 














34-54 Hubert Street 











Save Your Money 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK *"== 
and August. 
tf It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 


The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES, ALBERTA. MANITOBA and 
SASKATCHEWAN. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 


A well organized Collection Department is also 
Operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. | 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 7) 
1402 Great Northern Bldg., 116 Nassau St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER AM. L. 














WANTED FOR A CUSTOMER: 


25,000,000’ to 50,000,000’ Long Leaf Pine Stumpage, with or without mill. 
EDWARD L. SLATTERY, New Orleans, wa. 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS, 





























IS YOUR BUSINESS 
100% PRODUCTIVE? 


—Our latest systems of modern accounting put you in in- 
stant touch with every phase of your business— 

—Lay before you in black and white an accounting of 
every penny— 


— Cause to stand out in quick relief the wastes, excessive 
costs, leaks—every factor that may be at present a constant 
if insidious drag and drain on your resources and business. 


MARK SUMMERS & CO. 


Public Accountants and Auditors 


Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 





Everett Audit Company 


Accountants — Auditors 
Systemizers—Appraisers 
ll Pine St., New York 
122 Monroe 8t., Chicago 


Certified Public Accountants 
(University of Illinois) 





John Everett 
President 


Eric J. Everett 
Vice-President 











What’s Your Worth? 


Any day you may be asked just this question by your banker 
or in event of a fire, by an insurance adjuster. It’s our 
business to furnish appraisals, maps and plans compiled for 
ready reference, — will tell you in figures the exact valu- 
ation of your plan 


BOOKLET AND KAMES OF PATRONS FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
COATS & BURCHARD COMPANY, 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS, 
159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 











Books Audited, stots’ a 


Correspondence Invited. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


Opelika—Miles & Puckett have been succeeded by the Ala- 
bama Lumber & Export Company. 

Toinette—S. R. Cochran & Sons have been succeeded by 
the Cochran Lumber Company; S. R. Cochran, president ; 
G. L. Cochran, vice president, and H. W. Cochran, secretary 
and treasurer. 





Arkansas. 


Crawfordsville—A. W. Robinson has filed a petition in 
involuntary bankruptcy at Memphis, Tenn. 


California. 


Fort Ross—The Fort Ross Lumber Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, recently began business here. 


Delaware. 
Laurel—D. O. Moore has sold out to Rodney & Lambden. 


Georgja. 


Thomasville—The Deer Lumber Company is out of busi- 

ness. 
Tllinois. 

Breese—Charles L. A. Beckers has sold out to Henry W. 
Schroeder. 

Carterville—North & Arnold have been succeeded by the 
North-Arnold Lumber Company. 

Chicago—The American Compound Door Company; E. J. 
Davis has sold interest. 

Chicago—The McLaughlin Lumber Company has changed 
its nume to McLaughlin & Burgess. 

Chicago—The William Schroeder Lumber 
filed a petition in involuntary bankruptcy. 

East St. Louis—The C. L. Gray Construction Company 
has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $500,000. 

Kansas—Charles Kirchner, of Marshall, has opened a 
yard here. 

Plano—The F. H. Earl Manufacturing Company; assets 
have been sold. 

VPlano—Normandin & Co. recently began the manufacture 
of stepladders. 


Company has 


Indiana. 
Townsley & Son have sold to A. O. 


Burnett’s Creek 
Townsley. 

Columbia City—The Columbia City Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany has sold out to the 8S. J. Peabody Lumber Company. 

Indianapolis—J. E. LaRue bas been succeeded by the 
LaRue Lumber Company. 

Warsaw—The Warsaw Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Edgar 8. Johnson. 

Iowa. 


Letts—W. G. Block, of Muscatine, recently began business 
here. 
Olin—Hans Jorgensen & Sons have been succeeded by the 
Olin Lumber Company. 
Tingley—J. W. Rose & Son have sold out to Todd & 
Stewart. 
Kansas. 


Coffeyville—The Smith & Baty Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the National Sash & Door Company. 

Deerfield—The ‘Central Lumber Company has sold to the 
Cc. C. Isely Lumber Company. 

Erie—The Erie Grain & Lumber Company recently began 
business. 

Geneseo—Ward & Ilorton recently began business. 

Pittsburg—The Pittsburg Planing Mill Company has gone 
out of the retail lumber business. 

Pittsburg—The Southern Lumber Company has sold its 
lumber stock. 

Utica—The Utica Lumber Company has been succeeded by 


R. C. Webster, jr. 
Kentucky. 


Ashland—The Park City Lumber Company has sold to the 
Standard Planing Mill & Lumber Company. 

La Center—A. L. Newman has been succeeded by the W. 
M. Hall Lumber Company. 


Louisiana. 


Shreveport—The Walden-Smith Lumber Company has been 
absorbed by the Switzer Lumber Company. 


Massachusetts. 

soston—Phelps & Bradiey have been succeeded by the 

Phelps & Bradley Company. 
Michigan. 

Alpena—The Davison-MacDonald Company, lumber manu- 

facturers, recently began business. 
Minnesota. 

Badger—Sjoberg Bros. have gone out of the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Waseca and Waterville—The Wisconsin Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the Central Lumber Company of 
Minneapolis. 

Mississippi. 

Chicora—The Robinson Land & Lumber Company has 
moved its offices from Chicora and Moss Point to the tenth 
floor of the Van Antwerp building, Mobile, Ala. 

Gattman—A. W. Robinson & Co. have filed a petition in 
involuntary bankruptcy at Memhpis, Tenn. 


Missouri. 


Granger—Farwell & Adams are out of the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Independence—'The Independence Manufacturing & Mer- 
cantile Company has changed its style to the Independence 
Sash, Door & Lumber Company. 

Kansas City—Sam ‘Tl. Downs has been succeeded by the 
Louisiana & Mississippi Valley Yellow Pine C ompany. 

Monroe City—-P. W. Huston has been succeeded by Con- 
way & Proctor. 

Nebraska. 

Center—The Creighton Lumber Company is out of busi 
ness. 

Creighton and Winnetoon—The Creighton Lumber Com 
pany has changed its name to the Bingenheimer-Evans Com- 
pany. 

New Jersey. 

Annandale—W. Gano & Co. have been succeeded by B. W. 

Farrington, or the Annandale Coal & Lumber Yard. 


New York. 
New York—The ©. & W. Lumber Company ; 
has withdrawn. 
New York—Doscher, Gardner & Co. have been cuanatons 
to do a wholesale business by Charles A. Doscher, F. 
Gardner, Waldo Newcomb and J. F. Doran. 


North Dakota. 


Hankinson—S. P. Ireland & Sons have been succeeded by 
the S. P. Ireland & Sons Company. 


Ohio. 


John Cathcart 


Barberton—The Whigham & Etling Lumber & Manufac- 








SMITH & SMITH, 537 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 





turing Company recently began business. 


WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATION ETC. 


Cleveland—The Independent Lumber Company and th 
Standard Sash & Door Company have consolidated under the 
name of the Independent Lumber & Door Company. 


Oklahoma. 


Enid—H. H. Champlin has moved to Lawton. 
Ilulbert-—The King Lumber Company recently began busi 
ness. 
Lenora—J. F. Nickel has sold out to Joseph Briggs. 
Oregon. 
Salem—The Salem Hardwood Company is organizing. 
Silverton—Brewer Bros. have sold out to the Moeyil 
Lumber Company. 2 . 
Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia—Charles F. Felin & Co. have dissolved par 
nership. Charles F, Felin and Amos Y. Lesher will continue 
business under old style. 
Philadelphia—Latta & Turnbull recently entered the who! 
sale business. 
Philadelphia—The Tiogo Lumber Company is opening a 
yard at 3741 Old York road. 
Pittsburg—The Industrial Lumber Company recently began 
business. , 
South Carolina. 


Anderson—W. L. Brissey has been succeeded by the Bris 
sey Lumber Company. 

Tennessee. 

Bristol—The Newberry Manufacturing Company has becn 
organized by W. W. Newberry to manufacture wooden » 
cialties. 

Memphis—The Arthur Hardwood Flooring Company is 
changed its nume to the Memphis Hardwood Flooring Com- 
pany. 

Memphis—A. W. Robinson & Co. have filed a petition in 
involuntary bankruptcy. 

Morristown—O. R. Carver & Co. have been succeeded |yy 
the Carver Wagon Company. 

Spring City—'The Abrams-Scoggins Lumber & Plat 
Company is vut of business. 

Texas. 


Amarillo—The Hume Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by Brazilton, Pryor & Co., of Waco. 

Dawson—The stock and yard of J. William Alderson have 
been sold by the trustee to FF. Y. Doke & Sons. 

iddy-——Max Schnech bas been succecded by William C.m 
eron & Co., of Waco. 

Eskota and Princeton— The Weldon-Smith Lumber Com 
pany is out of business. 

Gorman—T. L. Gates has been succeeded by the | 
Mercantile Company. 

Hamlin and Roscoe—The Weldon-Smith Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the Switzer Lumber Company, ot 
Shreveport, La. 

Shepherd—The R. C. Miller Lumber Company; change in 
ownership. 

Wastella—-The Citizens Lumber Company is out of busi 
ness. 


1S 


Virginia. 
Cambria—The Averill-Mitchell Corporation has filed a 
petition in involuntary bankruptcy. 
Lynchburg—-S. A. Wright has made an assignment. 
Sylvatus—-The Quesenberry Lumber Company recently be 
gan business. 


Washington. 


Montesano——The Montesano Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company ; change in ownership. 

Newport—-The Fidelity Lumber Company has increased its 
capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

Seattle—The A. C. Dutton Lumber Company, of Spring 
field, Mass., recently began business here. 


West Virginia. 


Parkersburg—-The Citizens Lumber Company; change in 
stockholders and munagement. 
Wisconsin. 


Kau Claire—The Anderson Manufacturing Company, r 
ceiver appointed. 

Eau Claire—The Dells Lumber & Shingle Company has 
reorganized under a new management. 





INCORPORATIONS. 





Arizona. 

Phoenix-—The Inter-California Land Company (lumber), 
authorized capital $1,500,000; W. F. Ifolt, president; M. li 
Sherman, vice president; C. T. Wardlaw, secretary, and 
Charles Seyler, treasurer. 

Arkansas. 


Little Rock—The wa Timber Company, authorized 
capital $1,200,000 ; E Walsh and John B. Jones. 

Marianna—The le Investment Company lum 
ber), authorized capital 







California. 


Lodi—The Lodi Mill & Manufacturing Company, avtho! 
ized capital $25,000. 
Connecticut. 


Washington— The Washington Supply Company (lumber), 
authorized capital $25,000; Herman ©. Averill, C. C. Word 
und Powell G. Seely. 

Idaho. 


Weiser—-The Kahout Lumber Company, authorized « pital 
$220,000; T. 'T. Kahout, A. L. Sproul and H. E. Moody 


Indiana. 
Kendallville-——The Opal Refrigerator Company, authorized 


capital $50,000. 
Illinois. 


Carterville—The North-Arnold Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $15,000; G. Hl. North, H. F. Arnold and hk. 2 
Hill. 








Chicago—The Central Fixture Works (store fixtures), aU 
thorized capital $10,000; Frederick Thoma, Joseph Sciinidt, 
jr., and Alois Mlejnsky. , 

Chicago—The J. F. Leising Company (lumber), aut! rized 
capital $15,000; J. F. Leising, W. W. Smith and I. 
Graham. 

Chicago—The Robertson Lros. Manufacturing Company 
(building materials), authorized capital $25,000; Jolin ©: 
Dasso, Carroll C. Robertson and Raymond Newman. 

Kankakee—The Kankakee Car Company, authorized capi- 
tal $130,000. 


Louisiana. 

New Orleans—The Yellow Pine Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited, authorized capital $25,000; C. H. George, L. C. ‘Taney 
and P. H. Golden. 

Maine. 


Bangor—The Bangor Timber Land Company, authorized 
capital $270,000; W. D. Wing, president; G. A. Crosby, 
treasurer, and Freeland Jones, clerk. d 

Biddeford—The Biddeford Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; Frank C. Deering, president, and Iver F 
Gould, treasurer. 
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Greenville—The Veneer Products Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; W. J. Blair, president, and W. B. Dailey, 
treasurer. 

Portland—The Washington vy Company of ee i 


authorized capital $1,000,000 ; E. Eaton, president; T. 
Croteau, treasurer, and Z. EK. faire clerk. 
Michigan. 


Bay City—The F. M. Sibley Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000. 

Grand Rapids—-The Tennessee River Timber Company, au- 
thorized capital $15,000; Lewis T. Wilmarth, Lavina N. 
Wilmarth and Philip H. Travis. 

Minnesota. 

Minneapolis—The Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; R. W. Wetmore, L. W. Holbrook 
and Paul Kames. : 

Missouri. 

Greenville—The Greenville Lumber & Iron Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000, 

Louisiana—The Fagg Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$12,000; Ella N. Fagg, Lillian M. Fagg and J. E. Pollock. 

St. Joseph—The Willis-Lucas Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $110,000; C. N. Willis, C. F. Lucas and D. L. 
Willis. 

St. Louis--The St. Louis Excelsior Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000, fully paid; Walter Selle, 
Fred Selle and H. W. Dregman. 

New Jersey. 


Camden— The Morgan Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $100,000; Arthur T. Vanderveer, Joseph L. Thomas and 
Charles R. Stevenson. 

Irvington— The J. S. Hobbs Lumber eo authorized 
capital $100,000; John 8. Hobbs, N. F. Hedden and 8. L. 
Mott. 

Weehawken——The Hudson Woodworking Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; Clifford Titchen, James Reid, jr., and 


Edward M. Freeman. 
New York. 


Brooklyn—The TT. W. Post Company (trunks), authorized 
ag $5,000; Frank X. McCaffery and James Kyan. 

Mt. Morris—The Genesee Valley Manufacturing Company 
‘imple ments), authorized capital $25,000; George M. Schull, 
Charles W. Gamble and Frederick P. Mills. 

Newburgh——The American Terrano Flooring Company, au- 
thorized capital stock $100,000; H. C. Eadie, H. L. Douglass, 
Paul Armitage, Archibald Douglass and B. W. Davis. 

New York——-The Southern Desk Company, authorized capi- 
tal $75,000; John B. Clay, William H. Macbeth and Charles 
A. Steele. 

Syracuse—L oon Conde, Incorporated (vehicles), author- 
ized capital $2,000; Leon Conde, Harry L. Conde and John 
Hi. Wairath. 

Watertown——The Jefferson Casket Company, 
capital $5,000; Leon C, 
llowland. 






authorized 
Hildreth, D. G. Foster and E. R. 


North Carolina. 
Marshall— The Marshall Lumber Company, authorized cap- 


ital $100,000, 
North Dakota. 
llendale—The King Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$50,000; LV. King, O. King and F. L. King. 
Hankinson—-The 8. VP. lreland & Eons Company (lumber 
and implements), authorized capital $50,000, 
Oregon. 


Vortland—The coy urch Lumber Company, authorized ——_ 
tal $750,000; George F. Heusner, J. A. McDougal and L. 
David 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia—-The MecKee-Smenner Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 

Texas. 


Blum—The Blum Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$8,000; 'T. A, Greer, Jason Browles and Walter Robinson. 

Houston -The J. B. Farthing Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; J. B. Farthing, B. F. Greenwood and 
N. Burton, jr. 

Virginia. 

Lynchburg—The Menefee-Jordan Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; M. E. Menefee, president; M. F. 
Jordan, secreiary and treasurer, and W. H. Jordan. 

Pittsville—The Lee Milling Company (lumber), authorized 


capital $10,000, 
Washington. 


Kalama— The Willard Case Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; Willard Case and Lucy M. Case. 





CASUALTIES. 


Indiana. 


sjoonville—The C. VP. White Lumber Company suffered a 
heavy loss by tire January 18. 


Iowa. 


Milton—-The Milton Manufacturing Company suffered a 
loss of $4,500 by tire January 10. 


Louisiana. 


Lutcher—The Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Company, 


Limited, met with a heavy fire loss January 7. 
Michigan. 
rraverse City—Wells, Higman & Co. had a fire loss. 
Mississippi. 
Fayette-—The Fayette Lumber Company was burned out 
January 2. 





Missouri. 


Kansas City—The 8S. Z. Schutte Lumber Company suffered 
a tire loss of $5,000 January 11. 

z New Jersey. 

Newark—The Newark Lumber Company had a loss by 
fire of $3,000 January 12. 

New York. 

Orwell-—The planing mill of Frederick Babcock was de- 
stroyed by fire January 8; loss, $10,000. 

Ohio. 

Cleveland—January 8 the Singletary Lumber Company 
and the Forest City Box Company met with a fire loss 
aggregating $10,900. 

Pennsylvania. 

Chester—S. G. Glauser & Sons met with a fire loss of 
$10,000 January 9. 

Vermont. 

Rutland—The saw mill of the Creamery Package Manu- 
facturing Company was damaged to the extent of from 
$15,000 to $20,000 January 12. 

Washington. 

Seattle—The Western mills, owned by the Brace & Hergert 
Mill Company and situated on the south end of Lake Wash- 
ington, were destroyed by fire on January 16; loss esti- 
mated at $50,000 to $60,000. 

West Virginia. 

Strange Creek—January 15 the hardwood mill of Mead 

& Speer was destroyed with loss of $100,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Texas Receiver Files Report. 


Houston, 'Tex., Jan. 16.—In the J. I. Campbell receiver- 
ship case the report for December of W. H. Norris, receiver, 
was filed Wednesday with the clerk of the fifty-fifth district 
court, and shows net prefits of the concern as follows: 
Tyler County Land & Lumber Company, lumber shipments, 
$2,656.36 ; commissary, $725.63; house rents, $307.40; War- 
ren & Corsicana Pacific Railroad Company, $750; J. I. 
Campbell Company, $66.26; total profits, $4,505.65; less 
permanent repairs, $1,292.69, leaving balance of $3,212.96. 
The receiver reports the following funds on hand: 





I, MN Di o.:0 55:40 0-0'0 0.5045 5104s 0.008 $50,754.31 
BOOCENOS TOL TIOCOMRTOR. 0.0.05 ccccvcseseservece 16,049.64 
Total tote eee c ence cece e cence eee cess 807,803.95 
IR Sc ci snc betwee awaws doe nuseerns 16,665.27 
Se SN nnd 654k 05566000554 000% $50,137.68 


PE DU 6.604060 504045004 R6 OND ES 9,006.10 
Stock of lumber on hand, January 1, 5,255,833 feet. 
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Meeting of Directors and Creditors. 


a special meeting of the directors of the Averill- 
Mitchell Corporation held at its office, Cambria, Va., Jan- 
uary 9, 1909, it was resolved to call a conference of the 
creditors and directors for January 18, 1909, to arrange to 
apply the proceeds of the property to the payment of the 
debts as far as possible; to authorize the board of directors 
to sell the property to pay the debts, and if satisfactory sale 
can not be made to apply for a receiver or make an assign- 
ment. At the same meeting the following board of directors 
was elected: M. H. Tompkins, president ; W. L. Hickok, 
H. K. ‘Tallant, E. F. Gill, J. F. Wysor, G. W. Mitchell and 
Bb. M. Hagan. ‘The call for the creditors’ meeting gives a 
statement of the finances of the concern, the total assets of 
which are estimated at $130,000, exclusive of small lots of 
timber on sticks and equities in timber under contract; the 
liabilities are estimated at $95,000. It is said that there 
are in prospect opportunities to sell and realize on the assets 
to the extent of $107,006. Accommodation indorsers for 

$50,000 holding trust deed as security agree to release and 
place all creditors on equal basis if present board of direc- 
tors are permitted to settle the concern’s affairs, in which 
case tlfe hope is expressed that creditors will be paid in full. 


—~ wwe 


Asks Damages for Alleged Breach of Contract. 


LoutsvILLe, Ky., Jan. 16.—An involuntary bankruptcy 
— was filed last week in the federal court against the 

entucky Stave Company by the Louisville Cooperage Com- 
pany. W. W. Cabanis and R. W. Crabtree, trustees in bank- 
ruptcy of Fred Kopp, the petitioners, also alleged breach of 
contract. It was declared that on August 10, 1907, a con- 
tract was made between the defendants and themselves 
whereby the former should buy 30,000 bourbon barrels at a 
cost of $3.50 each. Of this number it is said 3,000 barrels 
were delivered and the remainder, it is said, the defendants 
refused to buy. These represent a money equivalent of 
about $62,000, which is said to be a total loss and is asked 
for in the petition. 





Receiver’s Report of the Kirby Lumber Company. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 18.—The report of the receivers of 
the Kirby Lumber Company for December was filed with 
the clerk of the federal court W ednesday and is as follows: 


Balance from last report......... we seee o- $216,183.80 
| Pan ; : 221,830.67 

Total ......... eae 
Disbursements ... Riekios a ooeeee 246,686.99 


Balance on hand. . . $250,377.48 


Indiana Cooperage Concern Adjudicated a Bankrupt. 


Fr. WayNr, INpD., Jan. 15.—The Monroeville Cooperage 
Company, whose affairs were recently aired in the circuit 
court, has been adjudicated a bankrupt by the federal court. 
The action was taken following a plea for involuntary bank- 
ruptcy filed by some of the creditors. Schedule of the assets 
and liabilities of the concern will be filed, after which a 
meeting of creditors will be held and a trustee appointed. 


~~~ ~™ + - 


Exporters and Manufacturers Appear in Court. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Jan. 18.—A suit, which has caused the 
summoning of many of the prominent manufacturers and 
exporters of this city before the court, is now being heard 
by the circuit court. The case is that of Strong & Strow- 
bridge, of New York, vs. Hl. Baars & Co., of this city, and 
involves the breaking of a contract by the latter firm to de- 
liver a cargo of lumber. ‘Thirty thousand dollars is asked 
by the New York firm. 





New York Firm Files Schedule in Bankruptcy. 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 18.—Bell Bros., lumber dealers, 
with offices at the foot of East Fifty-third street, have filed 
a schedule in bankruptcy, which shows liabilities of $61,917 
and assets of $122,741, consisting of cash in the receiver’s 
hands, $7,913; stock, $11,918; accounts, $100,328; notes, 
$1,762, and horses and trucks, $820. 





Texas Lumberman Files Voluntary Petition in 
Bankruptcy. 

TyrLer, Tex., Jan. 12.—D. T. Colquitt, manufacturer and 
dealer in lumber at Winnsboro, and a member of the D. T. 
Colquitt Lumber Company, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy in the United States district court for the east- 
ern district of Texas, giving his liabilities at $12,000 and 
his assets $12,100, of which $5,500 is scheduled as exempt. 





News of the Mississippi Courts. 


GULFPORT, Miss., Jan. 17.—Fred Herrick has brought suit 
in chancery against the International Harvester Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., relative to the title of a piece of timber 
land in this county. It appears from the papers filed that 
Mr. Herrick wanted to buy the land and to that end entered 
into contract with the Harvester company to furnish a 
specified number of feet of pole stock at a fixed price. Mr. 
Herrick was also to pay the taxes and when this contract 
had been filled the Harvester company was to convey the 
land to Mr. Herrick. This it seems has not been done and 
Mr. Ilerrick seeks redress in chancery. 





MERIDIAN, MISS., Jan. 19.- —Ata hearing before Chancellor 
Whitman, of this district, the receiver's sale of the plant, 
timber holdings etc. of the Kaupp Lumber Company, Shu- 
buta, was set aside on the application of S. G. Blalock and 
W. M. Robinson, stockholders representing the interests of 
Indiana parties. The petitioners were given ten days in 
which to file a bond to protect creditors. 





MenrIpIAN, Miss., Jan. 18.-—A_ suit for damages was filed 
in the chancery court during the week by A. G. Collins 
against the Cotton States Lumber Company for as the 
timber off forty acres of land in Newton county s al- 
leged that 1,000 pine trees have been cut that were worth 
$5 apiece and that the tops are left scattered upon the 
ground and will cost $3.50 an acre to have them cleared 
away. Mr. Collins wishes to restrain the company from 
further cutting the timber by an injunction. 
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$7,000,000 


Deposits 


$65, 000,000 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JouN C. BLACK, Chairman of the Board. 
J. OGDEN ARMOUR F. E.WEYERHAEUSER 
ALBERT J.EARLING WM.C.SEIPP SAM L McROBERTS 
HENRY BOTSFORD EDWARD HINES ALEX ROBERTSON 


B. A, ECKHART FRANK HIBBARD GEO.M. REYNOLDS 
Courteous Treatment. Superior Facilities 
Ample Resources. 


Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
Solicited; Correspondence Invited. 











EASES 
tui =o 


TIONAL BANK 


Monroe and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Pres, NELSON N LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS. FERNALD, Ass’t Cashier. 
COLLN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier. 








ESTABLISHED 1879. 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
SURPLUS ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
eee yx OF COMMERCE BUILDING 

S. BE. Corner LaSalle and Washington Sts. 
GENERAL BANKING, SAVINGS, LETTERS OF CREDIT, INVESTMENT 
BONDS, FOREIGN EXCHANGE, TRUSTS. 
NEW ACCOUNTS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. INTEREST ALLOWED 
ON DEPOSITS. ESTABLISHED 1879. 





OFFICERS, 
Hl A. HAUGAN, President, HENRY S. png Ass’t Cashier. 
L. A. GODDARD. V. Pres. HENRY A. HAUGAN, Ass’t Cashier, 


SOHN R. LINDGREN, Cashier. SAMUEL E KNECHT, yt 
FRANK I, PACKARD, Ass’t Cashier. WILLIAM C. MILLER, Ass’t Secy, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
ret D N. BARKER, Manager Jones & a. one Co. 
ALVIN DURAND, President Durand & Kasper Co. 
THEO. FREEMAN, Grocer. 
H. A. HAUGAN, President. 
JOHN R. LINDGREN, Cashier. 
THOMAS MURDOCH, President Reid, Murdoch & Co. 
WM. A. PETERSON, Proprietor Peterson Nursery. 
GEO. E. RICKCORDS, Chicago Title and Trust Company. 
MOSES J.. WENTWORTH, Capitalist. 














interested in and offer the following tim- 


J oO cal | sled well located and carefully selected 
150 Million feet OAK—in Arkansas 
C. 200 Million feet FIR and CEDAR—B. C. 
SPRY 


700 Million feet FIR and CEDAR—B. C. 
2 Billion feet YELLOW PINE—Mexico 
TIMBER 
LANDS 


100 Million feet PINE—South Carolina 
Also large tract Pulpwood in Canada 


JOHN C. SPRY 
1230 Corn Exchange Bank Building, CHICAGO. 
































HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 

ill be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
Sescrigtive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 316 
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Real Live Rules 


made from selected sec- 
ond growth white hickory 
—air dried so as to retain 
all the natural life and 
elasticity of the fibre, 
last longer and give bet- 
ter satisfaction. Weex 
ercise the utmost care in 
manufacturing; fit each 
rule with a patented oil 
tempered tool steel head 
and fully guarantee every 
rule we sell to be perfect 
in all respects. 



















If you want the best 
write to us today for 
prices. 


American 
Rule Mfg. Co. 


Nashville, 
Tenn. 











PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS. 
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TIMBER LANDS 
FOR SALE 


Tracts and quarter sections in California, 
Oregon and Washington, averaging from 
twenty thousand to one hundred thousand 
feet Merchantable Timber per acre. 








SEND FOR LISTS. 


J. F. SOULE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














Buy Crees and Get Rich 


W. I. EWART, 


TIMBER LAND INVESTMENT BROKER 


CANADIAN LOGGING HEAVY. 


Protests Aganist Timber Assessments- Pulpwood 
Trade Active— Favorable Logging Conditions 
Continue —- Better Price Conditions. 


Orrawa, Ont., Jan. 16.—As a rule January is a stock 
month in lumber, but thus far this month there has been 
fair demand for certain lines, such as square southern 
pine and certain sizes of hemlock. Dressing pine is 
quoted at #32 to $35 a thousand; common stock boards, 
as No. 1 and grade, $24 to $28; cull stock, $20; sidings, 
$17.50: Tlemlock continues to sell freely and in ear lots 
brings $16.50 to $17. Spruce flooring is quoted at $22 
in car lots. The season being practically over for 
shingles, there is but little movement in them, and prices 
are weak though unchanged at $3.20 for British 
Columbia. White pine lath are scarcer, No. 1 especially. 
We quote $4 for No. 1 and $3.50 for No. 2 firm. 

A good deal of varied stuff is moving, not so much 
good pine as cheaper goods such as hemlock and spruce. 
Deals are almost all sold to English buyers at last vear ’s 
prices. There is good demand for box lumber from the 
United States. Building chances are much better than 
last year. It is now much easier to borrow money on 
real estate for building purposes than it was at this time 
last year. Money can now be obtained at 6 percent, and 
this being so Ottawa will probably experience a building 
boom. J. R. Booth’s pulp mill is running after a stop 
of two months on account of the low water in the Ottawa. 

Conditions in New Brunswick for getting out logs are 
very favorable. There is plenty of snow, and this is 
what is wanted. The cut of logs in that province will be 
30 te 40 percent below that of last vear, according to all 
accounts, 

The city of Toronto has awarded to Reid & Co. and 
Arthur Boyee contracts for the annual supply of lumber 
for bridges and wharves at prices ranging: $22.73 a 
thousand for l-inch pine; $18.77 for 1l-inch hemlock; 
2-inch hemlock, $18.77; pine, 4/10-inch, $25.77; white 
cedar, 4/10-inch, $21.77; seantling pine, 4/4-inch, $22.73; 
pine, 16/16-inch, 16 feet long, $32.79; pine, 12-12-24, 
$33.99; hemlock, 12/12-inch, 12 feet, $21.70; hemlock, 
16 16-inch, 24 feet, $38.79; pine, 15 feet long, $21.79 





- FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 16.—Preparations are being 
made by the Brooks-Scanlon-O’Brien Company to carry 
on operations on an extensive seale in the neighborhood 
of Vancouver. An office has been opened here, with 
H. D. Blackford, of Chicago, in charge. Twenty-five 
men have been put to work to make roads and camps 
for logging operations on the limits near Harrison, 
aequired last year. In connection with what was pro 
posed, Mr. Blackford said that the company was incor 
porated for $1,750,000, and was amply supplied with 
funds to carry out the great scheme’ undertaken. 
Ground has been bought at Harrison, but it was not yet 
decided if a mill would be erected there. Three mills 
will be erected, and though the locations had not vet 
been selected two of the mills will be accessible for 
ocean vessels, while the third will be designed more to 
handle the retail trade. 

Ek. R. C. Clarkson, of Toronto, made an appeal against 
an assessment of 95 cents a thousand feet on 40,000 
acres of timber land located near Salmon river on the 
Nelson & Fort Sheppard railway in the Kootenay. It 
was heard at Nelson, when expert witnesses were ex 
amined, with the result that the court sustained the 
valuation. 

J. S. Deschamps, the well known lumber and timber 
operator, of Rossland, has deft on an extended trip to 
Europe. 

A. P. Whiteford, a leading manufacturer of paper in 
Canada, in discussing J. J. Hill’s reciprocity suggestion, 
states that it would ruin the pulp and paper industry 
in the Dominion. Among other things he said: 

Canada has without doubt the richest area of pulpwood 
in the world. In raw products it is immensely rich. With 
more pulpwood than is needed for home consumption, it is 
quite reasonable that Canadians should be able to dispose 
of this at a fair protit; in fact, a foreign market is neces 
sary. At present Canada does not possess this, yet manu- 
facturers are allowed to come from the United States to this 
country, buy up tracts of timber lands, erect saw mills, 
dress trees down to logs suitable for export and allowed to 
carry these logs across the border free of duty, and manu 
tacture the paper in their own country. As a result Canada 
ioses considerably. The free exportation of pulp logs from 





Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





TIMBER LANDS (veers 


The tall timber is where the money is made. 
We Buy and Sell the Tallest and Best. 
WRITE US 
APPLETON INVESTMENT CORPORATION, LTD., 
Suite 707 American Bank Building, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 


Tracts of all sizes. Investments made. Estimating and cruising 
undertaken; accurate reports furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


W.L. KEATE 


Crowe & Wilson Bldg. VANCOUVER, B.C, 




















this country into the United States is rapidly increasing in 
volume, and the number of paper mills being erected in the 
New England states is also increasing. Not only are the 
United States paper manufacturers enjoying the cheap man 
ufacture of paper for the rapidly increasing consumption, 
hut they have a_ sufliciently large surplus to permit of a 
large export to European countries. Why should we not 
enjoy that trade also? Our government is at liberty to 
levy a duty on logs exported. The free exportation of pulp 
logs to the United States is a favor conferred upon the 
United States by Canada, and the Dominion is entitled to 
something in return. At present the United States is not 
disposed to proffer something in return, and despite the 
sentiment expressed in Mr. Hill's speech, Canada may, if it 
will, extort a recompense in a manner that will not in any 
way excite’ commercial antipathy in the United States im 
porters. In consideration of the fact that Canada permits 
the free cxportation of pulpwood, our government should 
stipulate that each year Canadians be allowed to import 
from the United States an amount of pulp, not pulpwood, 
or paper proportionate to the amount of pulpwood they take 
from us. It is a very simple proposition, is logical and if 
considered its feasibility is patent. It would eventually 
eliminate the increase in the manufacture of paper in the 
United States and the consequent exportation of surplus to 
foreign couniries. The free reimportation of pulp into 
Canada would give a great impetus to the Canadian paper 
industry and would constitute and effective insurance against 
an early exhaustion of our pulpwood areas 


QUIET TRADE IN LIVERPOOL. 


Manufacturers Buying Only Material For Imme 
diate Use—Wagon Stock Dull — Demand 
For Logs Gradually Increasing. 





[Special correspondent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Jan. 7.—The closing month ot 
1908 was quiet. This, however, is usually the case at 
the end of the year, for consumers of all kinds of tim 
hers and lumber narrow down their orders to the utmost 
limit so that when the books are balanced they will 


show as small stocks as possible. The Christmas holi 
days take one week out of the four in which but little 
or no business is done. Reviewing the trade for 1908 


it may be said, briefly, that it has been most disappoint 
ing to everyone concerned, and it has further been 
marred by numerous failures, some of which will pay 
only 30 to 50 pereent on liabilities. 

Pitch Pine. 

For pitch pine there has been only a moderate de 
mand, especially for hewn timbers, The import was 
only 10,000 eubie feet, but as the consumption was 
17,000 cubie feet the stock at all the ports on this riven 
was reduced to 199,000 cubie feet. Most of this is of 
medium and inferior quality and is a drug on. the 
market. 

Two cargoes of sawn timbers arrived during the month, 


containing 102,000 cubic feet. These being fresh and 


bright wood met with ready sale. The market, how 
ever, is overloaded, the stocks aggregating 1,509,000 
cubic feet. This is a quantity far beyond the wants 


of this district. Pitch pine lumber is in about the same 
condition, the arrivals tor the month totaling 96,000 
cubic feet, out of which only 58,000 cubie feet went into 
consumers’ lands, leaving a plethorie stock of 557,000 
cubie feet. 

Hardwoods. 

Only 84,000 cubie feet of oak wagon building secant 
ling arrived during December, mostly upon contraet. It 
proved greater than the demand, however, which took 
out only 73,000 ecubie feet. The stock now is 318,000 
cubic feet and until this can be materially reduced the 
market will be dead. It has a depressing effeet upon 
even contracts for first class specifications. Some con 
tracts for special sizes, such as sixteen feet and upward, 
5x12 inches, have been made at shillings 3 pence a 
cubic foot, but the conditions are sfringent. 

There is a better demand for walnut logs, but only 
prime, straight grained, well squared logs will fill the 
bill. If such could be sent forward in moderate quanti 
ties the prices would prove satisfactory to shippers 
The present prices for such are quoted at from 6 shil 
lings to 6 shillings 6 penee a cubie foot, but anything 
helow this deseriptton would fetch only 2 shillings to 2 
shilings 6 pence a foot, which would be unsatisfactory 
to the shipper, who is always inclined to think that his 
stock is just the thing for export. There is little, if 
any, business doing in red gum lumber and consumers 
are hanging off unless they can get their own wants 
supplied at their own prices. 

Poplar logs are in request and good prices are paid 
for straight logs of large squares, and to this descrip 
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to 3ist Dec, During past month | ‘to gist Dee. 
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Sravon Daas ..........Stds.| 26,680] 20,100, 16,220 6,190) 6,010 
Pours Dgaus........-005 9» 2,130 1,600) 2,790 650) 430 
er ae aa Py 9,420 9,930) 7,600) 1,400 1,400 
Baumic Fioorine........ - 2,270} 2,800, 1,610) 670, 1,120) 
Gaats, &o., Wurrswoop ,, 2,990 1.150' 2.850! 770 90! 

















Hews Pitcu Pine ........ 4,000] 37,000, 31,000] 2,000} 4,000 Nil. | 17,000} 29,000} 16,000|/ Nil. | Nis. | 10,000! Nil. | 62,000] 10,000 
Saws Piton Pins 813,000) 930.000, 953,000] 42,000 exeeo 77,000} 894,000/1,207,000} 999,000|} Nil Nil. 28,000 1-160 000|1.724,000 1,122,000 
Prrce Pure PLANES ...... » | 31,000] 87,000, 64,000] 4,000 4.09 18,000} 74,000 175,000] 217,000] 4,000} 1,000] 17,000, 78,000] 231,000! 194,000 
Quassc Boarp Pure ...... ,, | 278,000} 383,000} 823,000] 106,000) 77,000 16,000} 489,000) 556,000} 633,000|| 13,000) 93,000] 5,800, 688,000} 661,000) 473,000 
Oax, Canapian & U.S.A. ,,| 21,000} 28,000 19,000] 8,000 ape 1,000} 47,000} 32,000] 32,000]} Nil. | 10,000} Nil. | 66,000} 39,000] 23,000 
Brace Loos ............-. » | 11,000 9,000 6,000]} 2,000 10 1,000} 93,000] 48,000} 93,000] Nil.| Nil | Nil, | 104,000} 46,000} 90,000 


| 
Bince Puawas..........— 5, | 145,000 — 64,000); 24,000} 9,000 14,000) 238,000) 180,000) 183,000) 7,000} Nil. 
| 1,960} 68,860) 67,930) 56,370) 2,800 590} 2,890 71,800) 61,460) 62,400 


380} 7,960) 7,280) 4,650 490 210 340 = 6,980} 5,660) 5,960 
| 
8,940} 19,880) 19,770) 31,750) 1,360 760} 2,880| 21,300} 20,280) 29,610 


| 
890} 13,080] 13,910] 15,180 890] 1,360] 1,810, 13,030] 13,040) 14,490 
260! 9,260] 5,000} 4,450] Nil, | Nil Nil. | 9,530] 3,160] 6,160 
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tion shippers should confine themselves. Twisted grain 
wood or logs of smalk dimensions are almost unsalable 
and no shipments of this kind should be made. 


California Redwood. 


rom the Pacifie coast a cargo of redwood has ar- 
rived. It is all lumber of good sizes and the importers 
are making good headway with its disposal to the 
retailers. This cargo was sold on ¢. i. f. terms, private. 
Several small lots of pine lumber from Oregon arrived 
during the month by steamer, but they come to a some 
what lifeless market and very little is going into con 
sumption. 

The Canadian season is closed for pine shipments 
from the St. Lawrence ports, leaving a stock of 17,200 
standards, $4,400,000 feet of 1x12. The demand is 
languid, owing to the high prices wanted to get out the 
cost of importation. But as the Ottawa lumbermen are 
demanding and getting bigger prices for next season’s 
production the position of holders on this side is unen- 
viable, unless the trade of this country should have a 
sudden revival. It is rumored that the chancellor of 
the exchequer purposes when he brings in his financial 
statement for the year to levy a tax on all foreign 
manufactured wood production, such as doors, flooring 
ind house finish. 





FROM NEW YORK CITIES. 


Heavy Buying Movement in Hardwoods in Greater 
New York—Brisk Trade at the Tonawandas 
Personal Notes of the Trade. 


New York, Jan. 18. Hardwood men find consumers 
more inclined to buy ahead than they have for several 
nonths. Furniture factories, with some exceptions, are 
putting out inquiries for early spring delivery and say 
the improvement in the financial situation has materially 
helped the situation so far as high grade or costly fur 
iiture is concerned, Industrial conditions prevent much 
f an improvement in the cheap furniture line, but else 
vhere a better situation is apparent. Two refrigerator 
inetories have placed orders for their season’s supply of 
sh and chestnut and they were for twice as much Jum 
her as last year. One birch door concern is sold for two 
onths ahead on their output in that line. Hardwood 
tocks in local vards are far below the January average 
nd a good improvement in the demand will create some 
urrying after stocks, 

Mdward A. Selfridge, jr.. of the Northwestern Red 
ood Company, Willits, Cal, has been in this city 
for a few days, having returned from a trip to Boston, 
Mlass., Portland, Me., and other New England cities. 
Ir. Selfridge is arranging to ship some of the redwood 
nanufactured by the company of which he is president 
nto this market and says under recent railroad rulings 
he company has been accorded terminal privileges at 
Villits and is now in position to ship east. The com 
any is a large operator, having a double band mill 
ith a daily capacity of 100,000 feet, and Mr, Selfridge 
ivs shipments will begin coming here by June 1. The 
isiness will be exclusively carload shipments, and as 
his mill is the only redwood mill on the Coast having 
irect rail communication with the eastern market its 
vantages as a car shipper are apparent. 

The fire at the- mill of D. T. Bayles & Son, Stony 
‘rook, Long Island, a short time ago completely de 
roved the mill and machinery and shed No. 5, with all 
e lumber in it. The loss is about $15,000, covered by 
surance, The lumber business is being continued as 
eretofore and the firm will erect a new cement or 
reproof mill some time before spring, so as to be ready 
r operation May 1. 

Shipping men report only a limited volume of de 


and for lumber carriers. A fair inguiry prevails for 
sastwise vessels and some boats were booked last week 
South American and West Indian ports. A white 


ine house, whieh does a heavy business with South 
frica, reports that this demand is improving and 
ree vessels were loaded here during the week for 
it country. In all lines offerings of boats are free 
il rates are only moderately firm, 
M. W. Teufel, managing director of the Davison Lum 
r Company, Limited, 1 Madison avenue, says the de- 
ind for Nova Scotia hemlock and spruce is picking up 
tht along and he looks for a heavy volume of orders 
April 1. The company’s mills at Springfield and 
ilgewater, N. S., are getting ready for big operations 
is spring. Mr. Teufel says there is a good export de 
ind, a number of charters having been closed by the 
‘vison Lumber Company sinee January 1. 
(George EK. Major, of the Major & Loomis Company, 
ertferd, N. C., spent part of the week with White, 
ost & White, 1 Madison avenue, who are part owners 
the Major & Loomis Company and handle all of 
“ft eoncern’s North Carolina pine in this market. 
Major is very optimistic on the early demand for 
rtleaf pine, saying inquiries are now more frequent 
an a month ago and orders just as active as at any 
me sinee the improvement started. W. G. Frost, of 
hite, Frost & White, finds a good demand from outside 
rds and while the city yards are quiet the aggregate 
lume is much better than was looked for a_ few 
«ks ago. 
Il. I. Peck, of the Lackavanna Lumber Company, 
ranton, Pa., spent a day in town last week. Other 
itors ineluded C. H. Bond, of KE. W. Rathbun & Co., 
wego, N. Y.; J. F. Henderson, of the Henderson 
loimber Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; W. A. Holt, of the 
Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, Wis.; W. E. Litehfield, 
loston, Mass.; M. E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber 


Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; George H. Mell, Kane, Pa., 
and Hugh MeLean, of the Hugh McLean Lumber Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Dealers are do- 
ing little business as eompared with the brisk transac- 
tions of November and December, but they anticipate 
«a marked increase in demand before many more weeks 
shall have elapsed. 

A number of lumbermen are just now devoting con- 
siderable attention to the project started recently by 
the Niagara Frontier Pure Water Conference, composed 
of the trade organizations of Buffalo, the Tonawandas, 
Niagara Falls and Lockport, to have the government 
stop the pollution of the lakes and tributaries in order 
that the users of the water may have a supply free from 
infection. Wallace G. Palmer and Frank I. Alliger, 
local dealers, were members of a committee from the 
conference that spent Friday and Saturday in Wash- 
ington, D. ©., arousing the interest of President Roose- 
velt, Attorney General Bonaparte and other leading 
statesmen in the movement. The matter was considered 
at a meeting of the cabinet while the committee was at 
the capitol, after which President Roosevelt made the 
significant remark, ‘*‘The pollution of the lakes must 
be stopped.’’ The committee received much encourage- 
ment from the President and other officials visited. 

John H, Edwards, of Robinson Bros., has resigned as 
a member of the local board of fire commissioners. He 
gives pressing business obligations as his reason for 
withdrawing from the board. 

George H. Lamphiere, who has been associated with 
the Island Box Company as manager, left Friday for 
Norfolk, Va., where he will have the management of one 
of the two box shook plants being operated there by 
L. H. Swan, formerly of L. H. Swan & Co., of North 
‘Tonawanda. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, left 
vesterday. for a visit to his New York office. 


ALONG LAKE ERIE. 


Bad Weather Causes Decrease in Building Permits 
—Factory Trade Continues Light, Although 
Early Improvement Is Looked for. 





BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 20.—The general lumber situa 
tion is doing fairly well and lumber is selling better 
under improved conditions, 

Mixer & Co, have secured the contract for furnishing 
350,000 feet of yellow pine and other lumber for the 
new flour mill of the Washburn-Crosby Company. The 
foundations for the building are already laid, but it will 
not be completed before the Ist of July. 

There was a falling off in the number of building per- 
mits issued by the city last week, the number being 
twenty-nine, seventeen of which were for new frame 
dwellings, and the valuation was $65,475. Buffalo has 
had two good sized snowstorms and some cold weather 
recently, so that it looks as if the long spell of open 
weather which has kept building operations thriving is 
broken. 

(. W. Betts was in New York last week, where he 
went to attend the meeting of the directors of the 
National Lumber Dealers’ Association. Before return 
ing home he will visit Philadelphia, where his firm has 
interests. 

The large amount of lumber that is being shipped into 
suffalo of late by yard dealers is making good business 
for the lumber insuranee companies. Some of them say 
that January will be the banner month of the year. 

L. W. Tarbox, who has been office manager for the 
Emporium Lumber Company for the last few years, has 
resigned to take a position as salesman for Chestnut & 
Slaught. This firm reports great improvement in sales 
since the first of the year. 

8S. B. Taylor, of Taylor & Mason, is one of the most 
hopeful men in the Buffalo trade today. He reports 
from Indianapolis that he never saw better prospects 
for business than for this year. He ean see a general 
advance in prices, 

J. B. Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, is enjoying his annual trip to Mt. Clemens, where 
he is in company with O. E. Yeager, Peter MeNeil and 
James T. Hurd. 

k. W. Bartholemew has started his salesmen out 
again after a month’s vacation, but stocks are in such 
shape that the mills are having hard work to fill orders 
on time. 

H. S. Janes reports from the Empire Lumber Com- 
pany’s yellow pine operation at Murphy, N. C., that 
everything is running smoothly in that section and that 
trade is fast getting back to normal. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLepo, Onto, Jan, 19.—Business during the last 
week has been rather quiet but lumbermen are expecting 
considerable improvement soon. A fair amount of busi 
ness was done, however, and building permits issued 
amounted to $20,000. Among the more- important per- 
mits were two for residences to cost $6,000 and $4,800 
respectively. Lumber dealers have been busy respond- 
ing to many inquiries that, in a number of instances, 
resulted in contracts of some magnitude. Many deals 
still pending mean considerable business when closed. 
Factory business has been light, owing to many plants 
being closed for inventories and repairs, but the pros- 
pects for local factories never have been better and it is 
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There is no other as soft 
as Shoppenagons 


























WE are the exclusive manu- 

facturers and by maintain- 
ing constantly a well assorted stock 
are in position to fill orders with 
little delay. Write today for prices. 


WE USE TELECODE. 


Salling, lklamsom & Co. 
Grayling, Mich. 





























[JOHANNESBURG | 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


|| 500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
100 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
200 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
500 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 
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WRITE FOR PRICES. 





JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 



































WE have the following items 
in No. 2 Hemlock ready 

for immediate shipment and 

can name attractive prices: 


2x6,6’-16" - - 


750,000 ft. 
2x10 “ - 500,000 ft. 
2x12 “ - = 1,000,000 ft. 
8-4 yX°i3, 5’-16" - 1,300,000 ft. 


This Stock is all Dry and Good Grades, 


THE KNEELAND-BIGELOW CO. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 








We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks 
can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber— 
Dimension Shingles, Worked 
Mouldings, Maple Flooring, 
K. D. Frames and 

Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request. 


E. B. Foss & Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


BAY CITY, MICH. 













Established 1877, 
Telecode Used. 








predicted that with the opening of spring every factory 
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White Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders. 


THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 


DULUTH. TOLEDO. PITTSBURG. 























Wm. H. Schuette Co. 


WHOLESALE LVMBER 
AND MILL WORK 


Manufacturers of: 
NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE 
Hemlock. Poplar and Hardwoods. 


1107-8-9 Machesney Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
Makleyville,N.C. MILLS Belhaven, N.C. 
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The 
Buffalo 
Maple 
Flooring 
Co. 


Manufacturers 
of 





MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 


and OAK FLOORING 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘White Pine 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 
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J.L.Lane & Company 
COMMISSION LUMBER 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














in this city will be running at capacity or nearly so, all 
of which portends good business for lumber dealers. 

The call for hemlock and yellow pine has been ex- 
ceptionally strong the last week as local stocks, owing 
to conservative buying of local dealers, have become de- 
pleted and the decision to stock up was general. Yellow 
pine No. 2 flooring also was strong and an accelerated 
movement in common grades of white pine was noted. 

Inquiries from hothouse owners and factories, as well 
as the heavy demand for tankage that is coming in 
most flatteringly from the oil fields, have caused cypress 
to take a little rise. 

Poplar and hardwoods have been quiet, but few in- 
quiries breaking the monotony. However, no sign of dis- 
solution is noted and some demand has been received; 
indeed it might be stated there is a fair demand for 
better grades of poplar. An abundance of low grade 
stock is on hand, for which inquiry is slight and demands 
fewer. 

J. B. Friend has been appointed receiver for the To- 
ledo Paper Box Company, to take the place of George 
C. Lewis, who has left the city. 

The recent order of W. W. Kelchner, city sealer of 
weights and measures, that none but oak stave baskets 
will receive the seal of his office has created much local 
disturbance, the latest move being the filing of written 
charges by Henry Miller, a market gardener, alleging 
misconduct in office on the part of Kelchner and ask- 
ing that the nuisance requiring the use of oak stave 
baskets be abated. The alleged reason given by the 
sealer for this order was that unscrupulous hucksters 
were in the habit of soaking their baskets and other- 
wise warping them out of shape, a thing which could 
not easily be done with the oak variety. Mayor Whit- 
lock, before whom the charges are pending, has an- 
nounced that he will provide a hearing that the matter 
may be disposed of on its merits. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO., Jan. 19.—Toledo was the Mecca of 
many local dealers this week who attended the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of the Union Association of 
Lumber Dealers, in session there. <A large delegation 
representing the wholesale and retail dealers of Cleve- 
land left Tuesday to attend the opening of the conven- 
tion, which was held Tuesday and Wednesday. 

J. J. Harwood has moved the sales office of the Mar- 
bury Lumber Company to 419 Citizens building, this 
city. He brought with him from the south Jay Smith, 
who will act as assistant sales manager. 

Cc. H. Prescott, Jr., and C. H. Carleton returned this 
week from a meeting of the Lumber Underwriters at 
New York. 

A. J. Auger, of A. J. Auger & Son, dealers in poles, 
ties ete., Quebec, was a visitor in Cleveland this week. 
Mr. Auger is one of the Canadian dealers who feel that 
it would be a wise provision to remove the tariff on 
lumber. 


ACTIVITY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lull Early in January Followed By Good Volume 
of Orders—Pittsburg Trade Normal—Indica- 
tions of Heavy Building Movement. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 20.—Stock taking, annual 
meetings and a general settling up of affairs by the 
corporations and firms are in order now, consequently 
there is a slight lull in trading. Taking the situation 
altogether, however, things seem to be well under con- 
trol and the fear of a glut in the market of any of the 
woods in the near future has evidently been removed. 
Prices in both hard and softwoods are on the rise. 

J. C. Tennant, second vice president and secretary 
of the Fenwick Lumber Company, has just returned 
from the company’s mill in West Virginia much pleased 
over conditions there. 

R. B. Farson, of the Paine Lumber Company, Limited, 
reports excellent business coming in. His concern is 
running full capacity and its product is in demand in 
every section of the country. Mr. Farson is therefore 
optimistic as to the outlook. This company recently 
removed its Philadelphia sales department from the 
Builders’ Exchange to 1343 Real Estate Trust building. 

Daniel B. Curll, Philadelphia representative of the 
Commercial Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa., reports 
considerable improvement in trading during last few 
months. There is the usual lull just now, but he looks 
for a general brightening up by February or March. 

Charles P. Maule reports healthy increase of business 
during the last two months, and that so far January 
trading has held up well. He looks for a gradual bet- 
terment in business from now on. 

B. Franklin Betts, of Charles W. Betts & Co., says 
there has been a little falling off in actual trading since 
the first of the year, which is to be expected, but they 
are fairly busy, many inquiries are coming in and out- 
look is very encouraging. 

James Strong & Co. recently removed their office to 
1535 Real Estate building, adjoining the offices of the 
Fenwick Lumber Company, making it more convenient 
for J. C. Tennant, of the latter concern and a nephew 
of the late James Strong, to look after things. 

By the recent reorganization of the sales department 
of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company H. W. Collins has 
been established here as the eastern division sales man- 
ager. Mr. Collins formerly traveled for the Columbus 
(Ohio) office, but is well known to the eastern trade, 
where he is made welcome by a host of friends. 

Charles G. Blake, manager E. V. Babcock & Co., is 


not worrying over conditions. One must accept tem- 
porary dullness this season, he says, and there is a 
modicum of trading all the time, with outlook promising. 

The Yellow Pine Company, of Philadelphia, reports 
business generally holding fair, the yard trading active 
and outlook encouraging. Charles M. Chestnut, general 
manager, is confined to‘his home through illness. 

The Tree State Lumber Company reports trading fair. 
The mill at Madison, 8. C., has been obliged to shut 
down temporarily for want of logs; expects to be able to 
start up again in a few days. 

It is announced that at Williamsport, Pa., the Star 
mill and the mill of the Central Pennsylvania Lumber 
Company are receiving big shipments of logs by rail, 
and the former especially is now operating on these 
shipped logs. The latter concern, however, has recently 
been sawing from the pond. It is believed that while 
shipped logs may be sawed for some time to come in 
several local mills, the river drive next spring will be 
very small in comparison with the great drives of the 
past. It is now understood that about 7,000,000 feet of 
logs are to come in yet, of which upward of 6,000,000 
feet will go to the Central Pennsylvania Lumber 
Company, the remainder to go to the Star & Brown, 
Clark & Howe mills. 





SMOKY CITY NOTES. 

PiTTsBuRG, Pa., Jan, 19.—Lumber business shows no 
special actiyity in this city. Inquiries keep the general 
offices busy and sales are merely normal. General con 
ditions point to a betterment in all industrial lines within 
the next few weeks. Railroad improvements have been 
started and some larger mills and coking plants are 
having extensions and improvements made. Coal mining 
operations are making a good seasonable showing. 

Building operations for spring appear to increase. 
Many contracts and contemplated improvements are those 
postponed during 1908, indicating a general revival. 
Favorable comment on collections has helped matters 
considerably. However, buying is not extensive. City 
retailers are well stocked. Country dealers and suburban 
sections have low stocks and are waiting for more def 
inite signs of summer demand before placing orders for 
more than current needs. 

E. V. Babeock & Co. report an increase in inquiries 
and a generally stronger price list. KE. V. Babcock, of 
this company, went to Ashtola for a business visit to the 
mill this week and O. H. Babeock, who was in Virginia 
last week, arrived home, only to leave again for the 
northwest on a white pine mission. The Babeock inter 
ests all are optimistic. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
notes improved demand and preparations under way for 
a large trade this spring. J. W. Woollett, of this com- 
pany, returned this week from the south and southwest, 
where he visited yellow pine and cottonwood mills and 
also placed contracts for about 8,000,000 feet of red 
gum that the company handles in large quantities in the 
east. J. W. Jones, of this company, left for the Pacific 
coast, where he is to close orders for coast pine for east 
ern shipment. President W. D. Johnston has gone to 
Paxton, Fla., to look over the Florala mills of the com 
pany. He is accompanied by J. B. Montgomery, of this 
company. W. J. Caton, formerly of this company, and 
now with the Coale Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, 
was in the city the last week visiting old friends. He 
is on his way west on a business trip. 

The Willson Brothers Lumber Company reports a 
quiet current demand with plenty of inquiries for spring 
delivery. Indications are for a brisk demand in spring 
when the weather will permit outside building. 

Flint, Erving & Stoner Company reports a fair amount 
of business and large shipments from the mills at Dun 
levie, W. Va. Mr. Erving, of this company, is in the 
northwest looking after white pine stocks. December 
reports of the Dunlevie mills show a total of 237 cars 
containing 1,466,000 feet of spruce, 580,000 feet of hem 
lock and 248,000 feet of hardwood. In addition to this, 
1,325,000 lath were shipped. Against this shipment of 
2,290,000 feet of lumber the cut showed 1,995,000 feet 
of lumber and 547,000 lath. Store sales show a total for 
the month of $8,354 and purchases of $4,959. The 
mill ran twenty-six days in December, a fine showing in 
view of the holiday week intervening. 

Bemis & Vosburgh report a fairly active trade, but 
inquiries have been increasing, which is giving promise 
of greater spring trade. W. W. Vosburgh returned from 
Virginia last week, where he has been for some time. 

The difficulty in supplying dry stock in white pine has 
created some lively times of late and yellow pine ship- 
ments have indicated the strong position of southern 
mills. 

The Germain Company notes a quict period, but with 
a steadily improving outlook. Louis Germain is prepar 
ing for a large spring demand. 








A BOOK FOR LUMBERMEN. 


‘*Wood Products—Distillates and Extracts,’’ trans 
lated by Donald Grant from the French of P, DumesrS 
and J. Noyer, is an exhaustive work, treating the many 
branches of the subject in accordance with the most 
modern methods and mechanisms. 

art I treats of the distillation of wood, briefly sum 
marizing the present condition and importance of the 
industry, and enlarging upon methods and products. 

Part IL treats of the manufacture, test and use of 
wood extracts in modern tanneries. 

The work will be found valuable to the lumber trade 
as suggestive of means of utilizing the waste and increas 
ing the byproducts of the mill. The volume contains 
many valuable tables, a satisfactory table of contents and 
an exhaustive index, all of which greatly add to its value 
to the busy man. D. Van Nostrand Company, New 
York; cloth, net, $4.50. ‘ 
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ALONG NORTHERN LAKE MICHIGAN. 





Regret That Forest Service Laboratory Will Not Be at Milwaukee— More Factory Orders— 
Mills Resume Operation—Government Mill Starts. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 20.— Milwaukee lumbermen 

hear with regret that the University of Wisconsin may 
wt get the big Forest Service laboratory. It seems that 
ifter the award practically had been made in Wisconsin’s 
avor, Michigan officials claimed that the wishes of the 
‘orest Service had not been explained fully to them and 
le request was made that the whole matter be reopened. 
‘he result was, according to the latest report received in 
ilwaukee, that Forester Gifford Pinchot advised Presi- 
ent Van Hise, of the University of Wisconsin, that the 
weeptance of his offer was withdrawn. Botb the Uni- 
ersity of Wisconsin and the University of Michigan will 
resent revised offers. It is said that Wisconsin still has 
he better chance because of its location. 

Milwaukee lumbermen say that the late improvement 
n the lumber business of this city has come to stay. Fac 
‘ry orders are coming in satisfactorily and the general 
pinion among manufacturers is that prospects warrant a 
teady operation. It is believed that building will be 
nusually heavy in this state next spring and summer 
ud lumber dealers are making plans accordingly. 

Henry M. Thompson, lumberman and capitalist, of 
lilwaukee, was elected a director of the Wisconsin Na 
onal bank, at the annual meeting of stockholders, to 
weeed the late Frank L. Vance. Mr. Thompson also 
as elected a director of the Wisconsin Trust Company, 
» succeed Mr. Vance. . 

red P. Tibbits has been chosen vice president of the 
libbits-‘Cameron Lumber Company, to sueceed the late 
rank L. Cameron. At the recent annual election the 
fllicers chosen were: President, Frank L. Tibbits; vice 

resident, Fred P. Tibbits; seeretary and treasurer, H. L. 
libbits. 

W. . Cooper, president of the Cooper & Maxson Lum 

Company, is expected to return this week from his 
recent trip to Montana, where he went upon business 
conneeted with the Cooper-Hughes Land & Lumber Com 
pany, of which he is president. 

’ 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 20.— Wisconsin lumbermen are 
terested in the recent message of Gov. J. O. Davidson 
the present session of the Wisconsin legislature, in 
hich he makes a strong plea for conservation of the 
rests of the state and calls the attention of the legis 
tors to recent recommendations of State Forester E. M. 
(iriffith, and asks that laws be passed along the lines sug 
vested by the able report of the state forester. 

Charged with being responsible for a series of three 

es in the yards of the Doyan-Rayne Lumber Company, 

Whitewater, Arthur B. Gleason was arrested by State 
lire Marshal T. M. Purtell, at Beloit, Wis. The young 
man confessed and implicated Oliver Gleason, a brother, 

Whitewater. 

With a capital stock of $750,000 the Marathon Paper 
Mill Company is being organized, at Wausau, by Neal 
brown, Walter Alexander, Alexander Stewart and other 
prominent lumbermen. The men interested have 500, 
10,000 feet of standing timber, spruce and hemlock in 

vicinity of Wausau. Paper mills will be erected at 
Rothschild, near Wausau, where a site and dam have 
heen secured, and 350 men will be employed. Work will 
begin at onee and it is expected that the plant will be 
in operation early in 1910. 

\ saw mill with a daily capacity of 35,000 feet will be 
operated in Florence county by a company made up of 
lsane Craite, C. TH. Sedgwick and other lumbermen of 
\ianitowoe. 

\ new saw mill for the manufacture of lumber and 
shingles is being erected at Klondike by Herman Sass- 
man, A veneer establishment soon will be added to the 
plant. 7 

The pulp mill of the Ashland Pulp & Fiber Company 
will be moved from Ashland to Ladysmith as soon as a 
mill ean be eonstrueted. Work on the new plant at 
Ladysmith is progressing rapidly. The company has a 
paper and fiber mill at Ladysmith, but only the pulp mill 
a! Ashland, and it has been necessary to ship the pulp 
i Ladysmith to be manufactured into paper. It is to do 
avay with this extra freight that the change is being 
n de. 

lhe annual meeting of the stockholders of the Stough- 
ton Lumber Association will be held at Stoughton Jan- 
usry 25 for the eleetion of a board of directors and 
trinsaetion of other business. 

nan 


IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


WaAuSAW, Wis., Jan. 19.—The Alexander Stewart 
Lumber Company’s mill, in this city, which closed 
down in November, resumed operations last week. The 
mill will run during the balance of the winter. Stock 
is being hauled in mostly by rail, the principal stock 
being from Grandfather Falls. About 5,000,000 feet 
hus been received thus far, mostly hardwood. 

A number of the factories of this city were com- 
pelled to close down lately on account of the intense 
told—82 degrees below zero—among them the Curtis & 
Yale Company’s factory No. 1 and the Werheim Manu- 
facturing Company’s plant. Both are again running 
to their full capacity and are doing splendid work in 
their lines, having recently received some substantial 
orders, 

The shipment of logs from High Bridge to the mills 
o! the Clifford Lumber Company, at Stevens Point, has 
begun and about forty carloads a day have already been 


delivered. The company expects to receive about 2,000,- 
000 feet of logs from that place during the winter. 

The Philip Menzner mill, at Marathon City, has started 
up and is doing fine work. Logs are coming in abund- 
ance—mostly hardwood. Mr. Menzner has considerable 
hardwood and hemlock stock on hand—about 1,500,000 
feet. He expects to cut this season about 3,000,000 feet 
of lumber. Mr. Menzner is an industrious, hard working 
lumberman, and is succeeding most admirably in his 
business. 

The R. Connor Lumber Company, at Loona, Forest 
county, has recently equipped its plant with a 600-horse- 
power Corliss engine, together with a 600-horsepower 
dynamo, The latter will be used to furnish power for 
twenty-one individual motors that will be attached to 
the various machines in connection. The benefits de- 
rived from a system of this kind is at once apparent in 
saving the cost of power, as each piece of machinery has 
its own individual motor and when not in motion ceases 
to be a burden of expense. In addition to this the sys- 
tem will greatly reduce the insurance rates. The com- 
pany has been to great expense in carrying out this 
work, but when completed but few mills in the state 
will be better equipped. The Upham Manufacturing 
Company, of Marshfield, has been considering for sev- 
eral years the running of its furniture factory machinery 
and grist mill on a like system. 

C. J. Sparr, who has been traveling agent for the 
Curtis & Yale Company, in this city, for the past six- 
teen years, has severed his connection with that concern 
and has gone into the retail lumber business for him- 
self. His headquarters are at New Lisbon, Wis. Mr. 
Sparr is a good business man and surely will succeed. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIS., Jan. 18.—The new government saw 
mill at Niopet started sawing January 14. It has 
10,000,000 feet of logs and a busy season is in prospect. 
The mill has just been insured for $110,000. 

The new saw mill at New Richmond started work and 
is now in full operation. General Manager L. E. Glove 
says the addition is expected to be completed and in 
operation by February 1. 

The plant of the Stange-Ellis Lumber Company at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in full operation since January 1, 
is handicapped by a shortage of logs. The company has 
plenty of logs in the north but has had difficulty in 
getting the fourteen cars a day necessary to run the mill. 

The plant of the B. Heinemann Lumber Company at 
Antigo started up January 12 and is now running night 
and day. 

Work is being rushed on the new H. Sassman mill at 
Klondyke. It is to be a lumber and shingle mill and 
a veneer plant is to be added also. The frame has 
already been sawed out. 

Wagner Bros.’ mill at Bonduel is running full blast. 

The Larry saw mill at Meehan is stocking up with 
a large quantity of logs. 

Paul Biehl’s saw mill at Winesville is in operation. 

D. P. Thompson, of New London, has his portable saw 
mill located near Manawa and has been sawing timber 
for John Jennings, of New London. 

The fine weather still favors the logger and the woods 
work is proceeding merrily and with every condition 
favorable. Salzman Bros. are decking logs at Lyndhurst 
for the Tigerton Lumber Company, of Tigerton. Fure- 
man Bros. are getting out logs at Bowler and log prices 
are reported rising there. C. W. Magee, of Shawano, is 
operating several camps around Eldren. E. J. Perkins 
is buying logs, pulpwood ete. at Bowler. Andrew An- 
derson is logging at Laney. The H. Arndt Lumber Com- 
pany is getting out piles at Roosevelt. P. V. Burns is 
logging lath timber near Wausaukee to sell to the Bird 
«& Wells Lumber Company, of that town. James B. Lee 
and D. Martin have started their camps at Left Foot 
lake. Fred Paff, of Wittenberg, is cutting 500,000 feet 
of logs near Monico for the Gooding-Mylren Lumber 
Company, of Wittenberg. The logs are being shipped to 
the Wittenberg mill. Eben Haley is logging a tract of 
pine near Rat river this winter. He will sell to the Bay 
Shore Lumber Company at Wabeno. Cook & Brown, of 
Oshkosh, are operating a woods camp in Mukwa, near 
New London. 8. N. Lindhurst and M. Leejoy are log- 
ging near Coles. J. Magley is running a camp near 
Marek. Charles Ristau, of Kaukauna, is stocking up his 
yards there with basswood bolts, red and white oak, 
maple and beech logs. 

The Lake Noquebay branch of the Wisconsin & Michi- 
gan railway is an unusually busy place this winter and 
extra log trains are being run to take out the logs cut. 
Besides the big camp of the Peshtigo Lumber Company, 
of Peshtigo, in charge of Duncan Taylor, there are 
twenty-eight jobbers operating along this branch and 
together they employ a small army of woodsmen. 





CHANGE IN LOG RATES. 


The railroad commission of Wisconsin last month 
decided that the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway Company was making an exhorbitant charge 
on shipments of logs for the Fountain-Campbell Lum- 
ber Company from Fountain Spur to Donald, Wis. On 
these shipments the Wisconsin commission said the rail- 
road’s defense was that it had not been cognizant of 
the fact that the shipments were contemplated but that 
its tariffs did not provide a special rate covering the 
same; that after complaint had been made to the com- 
mission the rate asked for had been made effective. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


EMLOC 


In addition to our own output we control the out- 
put of several large mills and can supply good 
stock in southern Yellow Pine and West Virginia 
Spruce as well as Hemlock. Tell us your wants, 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


Telecode used. PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. a 








White Oak Timbers 


SPECIAL BILLS CUT TO ORDER ON SHORT NOTICE 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE 


We have a good supply of High Grade 
WHITE PINE which we are anxious 
tomove. :: :: Write us for prices 











J. M. HASTINGS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Lumber :: PITTSBURG, PA. 











| CAN SHIP AT ONCE 


8 Cars, 1x 4”’ No. 3 Common White Pine. 
2 Cars, 1x 6’’ No. 2 Common White Pine. 
4 Cars, 1x4’ No. 1,2& 3—8 & 10” W. Pine Fig. 


FOREST LUMBER COMPANY 
PITTSBURG, PA. 

















North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES. 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 








Chapin’s 
Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces all fractional sizes of dimension lumber to board 
measure, advancing by the quarter inch from 1x1 to 15x15 
inches square, and from 
1 to 20 feet in length. 
Also scantling and 
square timber, advanc- 
ing 1 inch in regular 
order from 2x2 to 30x30 
inches square to 50 feet 
in length. Saw logs 
are reduced to board 
measure. The tables 
contain more than 200,- 
000 figures and are ab- 
solutely correct. 

Saw mill men, lum- 
bermen, contractors, 
architects, purchasing 
agents, auditors, book- 
keepers, in fact any 
one connected with the 
lumber business will 
find the Reckoner valu- - 
able in the saving of 
time, labor and errors. 

The book contains 171 
pages printed on strong 
white paper and comes 








jn cloth and morocco 
binding. It can be easily carried in the pocket, as the size is 
4x7 inches. Price, bound in morocco, lap and pocket, $33 
in cloth, $2, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MOULDINGS | 


Both in long lengths and 
cut lengths for special 
jobs and can guarantee 
prompt shipments and 
satisfaction. 


FLOORING 
INTERIOR FINISH 


‘Our stocks of Hemlock is com- 
plete in nearly all respects, and we 
can make shipments without de- 
lay. Send us your inquiries and 
let us quote you prices. 
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Foster - Latimer Lbr. Co. 


MELLEN, WIS. 





HEMLOCK 


Our specialty quick shipments mixed cuz, of 
Hemlock, Basswood and Hardwood Flooring. 











Sawyer Goodman Company 


MAKE PROMPT SHIPMENTS OF 


WHITE PINE and BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING. FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 











Manufacturers 


HEMLOCK LUMBER, 
LATH, SHINGLES, 
CEDAR POSTS 

AND POLES. 


We can Ship Mixed Cars 
or Cargoes. 


DREGGE-GROVER 
LUMBER 60,, 


General Offices, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Ozark, Mich. 
MILLS Fe 461 Soo Line. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERiCAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay CITY AND SAGINAW, MICH., Jan. 19.—The weather 
in the lumbering districts north has been cold the last 
week and conditions for getting logs to skids and ears 
have been all that could be desired. Help is plentiful 
this winter and men are willing to work at $18 to $26 
and board. Buyers are picking up lots of logs and the 
general situation is much improved compared with a 
year ago. Both hardwood logs and lumber are in 
demand and at better prices. Dealers want basswood, 
beech, elm and maple. 

While not so many logs are being cut as was ex- 
pected considering the destructive fires last summer, and 
large firms are not materially increasing their output, 
many small operators are cutting logs and placing them 
on the market. The Chicago Last & Die Company 
operating a plant at West Branch, and handling several 
million feet of maple, already has secured the greater 
portion of its stock, and the Batchelor Timber Com- 
pany, whose plant is at the same place, is getting in a 
stock by rail. 

The boiler of Otto Smith’s portable mill on the 
Ocqueoe, ten miles from Millersburg, exploded Wednes- 
day. One man was badly scalded. Abner Reed, owner 
of a portable saw mill at Melita, ten miles north of 
Standish, slipped and fell upon a cireular saw Friday 
and was killed. 

Wickes Bros. Company, large manufacturers of steam 
boilers, saw mill and other machinery, is doing a heavy 
business. Harry T. Wickes, one of the active mem 
bers and largest stockholder in the company, said that 
business had steadily increased. One of the specialties 
of this company is rebuilding old machinery. The com- 
pany has opened offices on Liberty street, New York 
city, has a big warehouse and plant near New York, a 
branch at Pittsburg and one at Seattle. At the latter 
place the company has built up an extensive business 
covering the Coast states. The company is optimistic as 
to business prospects for the year. 

The Michelson & Hanson Lumber Company, at Lewis 
ton, manufactured 16,062,393 feet of limber last year, 
of which 60 percent was hemlock, 6,500,000 shingles and 
3,000,000 pieces of lath. This concern operates the 
entire year. 

A. H. Boyer, of Bay City, has purchased the portable 
saw mill owned by R. Jones, at Moran, near St. Ignace, 
and has contracted to cut lumber for Quay & Sons, of 
Cheboygan. 

The Detroit & Mackinac Railroad Company is build 
ing a road from Alpena west to Hillman, Montmorency 
county, and will finish the road to that point this year. 
It will handle a large quantity of forest products. White 
Bros., of Boyne City, own 325,000,000 feet of mixed 
timber lying east of the Mackinae division of the Mich 
igan Central, and a portion of this is in Montmorency 
county. The Detroit & Mackinac officials made a propo 
sition to White Bros. to haul logs to any point on its 
line at 25 cents a thousand less than the freight charges 
on logs charged by the Michigan Central, and will lay 
rails from Hillman to White Bros.’ timber if the latter 
will provide right of way and grade. Alpena business 
men are cooperating with the Detroit & Mackinac 
officials in the hope of attracting a large portion of the 
timber to that city for manufacture. 

Harry Parks, of Ashland, Wis., associated with W. H. 
Sharp and Charles Moore, of Bay City, was in the city 
Monday conferring with his associates. This firm is 
known as Moore, Sharpe & Parks, and it operates in 
upper Michigan for the Calumet & Hecla Mining Com- 
pany. 

S. F. Derry started his saw mill Wednesday for the 
season and will cut out 8,000,000 feet, all of which has 
been sold. An ash tree was cut last week at one of his 
camps, which produced four logs scaling 2,900 feet 
board measure. 

The Escanaba Lumber Company is operating a_port- 
able saw mill day and night in Newton township, Mack 
inac county. 

From July 1, 1907, to June 30, 1908, the saw mill at 
Deward, operated by the estate of David Ward, manu- 
factured 23,000,000 feet of pine lumber, 1,000,000 feet 
of hemlock and 3,800,000 pieces of lath. 

M. D. Olds, at Cheboygan, is -hauling logs to his mill 
on sleighs. He is extending a logging road from Che- 
boygan down the shore to reach his timber. Last year 
his mill manufactured 2,000,000 feet of pine, 9,000,000 
feet of hemlock, 3,500,000 feet of hardwood lumber, 
5,108,550 pieces of lath and 493,000 shingles. 

Saginaw valley building operations are projected upon 
an extensive scale for the spring and summer, the sound 
logic of last summer promulgated by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN apparently having taken root firmly. Men 
are preparing to build because they realize it is a good 
time to build. Labor is plentiful and building material 
is considerably cheaper. 

Lhe lumber business is making gains steadily. Inquiry 
for lumber and building material is more plentiful and 
more lumber is being sold for immediate and future 
delivery. No hesitation is manifested in business opera 
tions. Box manufacturers are doing a seasonable busi- 
ness, sash and door manufacturers are not complaining 
and all kinds of building lumber products are moving. 
Local railroads report business good. The market is 





steady without fluctuation in quotations and pine prod- 
ucts are firm. 





FROM LAKE MICHIGAN POINTS. 


Satisfactory Logging Conditions— Little Increase in Log Output—Strong Demand for Building 
Material - Changes in Firm Management. 
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THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., Jan. 19.—Two lumber yards have 
just been established in Highland Park. One is a 
branch of the H. W. Harding Lumber Company, and 
the other is a new enterprise—the Braun-Erb Lumber 
Company. The yards are side by side on the new belt 
line and close to the immense plant of the Ford Moto: 
works. Several hundred houses ,undoubtedly will bx 
built in this section during the coming season. Anothe: 
new suburban yard is a branch of the City Lumbe: 
Company recently located in Fairview, near the easter 
terminal of the new belt line. All these yards are about 
six miles from the center of the city, which fact empha 
sizes the remarkable growth of Detroit during the last 
few years, 

J. C. Ross, of Ross & Wentworth, Bay City, was i 
this city today. ; ; 

The United States court has confirmed W. E. Brown 
lee and J. C. Widman as trustees in bankruptey of th 
Humphrey Bookcase Company, and the plant is bein; 
operated at full capacity. 

G. W. Loomer, a veteran Detroit lumberman, is spen 
ing the winter near Pasadena, Cal. 

C. H. Worcester, of the Worcester Lumber Company 
Chassell; R. J. Clark of the Peninsular Kark & Lumbe 
Company, Sault Ste. Marie; W. E. Wooding, also of th 
‘*Svo0’’; A. N. Pinet, Baraga, and Fred Kimball, o 
the Churchill Lumber Company, Alpena, were among th 
Michigan lumbermen who visited Detroit during the las 
week, 

While the favorable weather has assisted greatly i 
moving stocks from Detroit yards, trade could be mu 
better without any of the local dealers being rushe: 
Several large firms have on their docks cargoes tha 
they have not begun sorting. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 19.—Robert E. Shanahai 
manager of the Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company, h: 
been elected a director of the Fourth National bank. 

The Grand Rapids Cooperage Company, which thr 
years ago succeeded the Grand Rapids Stave Company 
held its annual meeting last week and elected the follow 
ing officers: President, John Frazer; vice presiden 
J. T. Wylie, Saginaw; secretary, F. J. LaClear; trea 
urer, J. R. Wylie. With James Innes, of Chatham, 0: 
tario, they make up the board of directors. 

Miller & Hamilton will open a planing mill at Cha 
lotte. 

The United Tanners’ Supply Company has voted to 
reduce its capital from $225,000 to $130,250, and wi 
remove its headquarters from Grand Rapids to Fremo: 
Mich. The company holds 130,000,000 feet of fir stum 
age in Washington and planned to acquire more, but 
lands in that section were not in the market, hence tl 
reduction in capital. Officers have been elected as fo 
lows: President, Frank Squires; vice president, James 
Gerber; secretary, Cornelius Gerber; treasurer, En 
Kemp. Others on the board are D. M. Gerber and E. | 
Weed, Douglas; Otto Loescher, Muskegon; Van A, W 
lin and C. F. Young, Grand Rapids. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, Micn., Jan. 20.4-This is the busiest lu 
bering season that Menominee has experienced in yea 
Demand for building material is brisk. J. W. Wel 
mills are running night and day, employing 200 mc 
Twenty or thirty cars are coming in daily from t 
camps at Taylor Rapids, on the Peshtigo river, and Rat 
ville, on the St. Paul railway, near Iron Mountain. Si 
enty men are employed at the camp at Taylor Rapids ai 
125 at Randville. Ideal conditions prevail in the woo 

A. W. Clark, of Portland, Ore., has left with his wi! 
on a trip to Mexico, Mr..Clark astonished friends 
the statement that his logs, at the camp of the O. 
Logging Company, on the Columbia river, would averave 
1,820 feet. 

A deed issued by the L. Stephenson Company has bi 
filed by the Escanaba Power Company entitling them ‘0 
construet dams along the river. The lumber comp: 
reserves the right to construct dams above the po it 
controlled by the Eseanaba Power Company. 

The National Pole Company, operating at Whitn y, 
has purchased a large engine for hauling logs. It is hf 
sleigh and half locomotive and will pull a dozen loz Is 
at one time. 

Under the name of the Northern Michigan Hoop & 
Stave Company, Martin Johnson and Layman Dickers 
have taken over the lease held by the Uniform Stave & 
Package Company on the Ontonagon Stave & Veneo! 
Company’s plant and property. The new Ontonag on 
firm has some logs on hand, has contracts for oth: s. 
and is in the market for all the hardwood it ean acqu''e. 

Charles Johnson has been elected president of the !|'s 
canaba Land & Iron Company. 

Through J. KE. Byrns, of Escanaba, the Estabrook St: 
& Lumber Company has purchased 10,000,000 feet » 


a = a 2 


hardwood lumber from the Escanaba Lumber Compa: Vy, 
at Masonville. 
Pulpwood operations in Chippewa county will not 0° 


us extensive as last year. 

Mayor Augustus Spies, of Menominee, president of | ‘ie 
Marinette & Menominee Paper Company, declares t!.:! 
low water in the river is causing considerable trou! |e, 
and that relief is not expected until the spring flocs. 
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Ile says the mills are not running with their usual force. 

The N. 8. Washburn Company’s planing mill, at Stur 
geon Bay, Wis., has started up under the management 
of William Wilson. 

The Union Manufacturing Company, of Oconto Falls, 
Wis., has decided to erect a large paper mill at Menom 
inee, : 

Gibbs & Son’s two camps at Mahoney lake have been 
consolidated. Logs will be hauled to Holms’ siding and 
there loaded and taken to the firm’s mill at Iron River. 

Wright Bros. will build a saw mill at Porterfield, Wis., 
The Wright Bres. mill was destroyed by fire and a short 
time after, on an evening when J. K. Wright was to 
address the Northern Chautauqua, of which he is presi- 
dent, the lumber yard burned also. 

The Plumbers’ Woodwork Company, of Algoma, Wis., 
is building larger quarters. Sam. H. Newman is man 
ager and principal stockholder. The company manufac- 
tures the Badger line of plumbers’ sanitary woodwork. 
They have a large 3-story factory equipped with the 
latest machinery. The factory runs the year around, and 
in connection with it is a saw mill. Since starting the 
factory Mr. Newman has pureshased from outside com- 
panies the brass fixtures used in connection with his 
manufactured articles. He is, however, installing a foun 
dry to cost $10,000. 

The Falls Manufacturing Company, of which A. C. 
Merryman, jr., of Marinette, is president, has bought 
the plant of the Union Manufacturing Company, at 
Oconto Falls, and will use the pulp mill of that concern 
in connection with the paper mills plant of the Falls 
company. Regarding the deal, E. A. Edmonds, of Ap 
pleton, one of the stockholders of the Falls Manufae 
turing Company, made the following statement Monday: 

The majority of stock in the Union Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been taken over by the Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of which concern I am a member, so that the plant of 
the former concern is now virtually owned by the latter 
company. The Union company’s plant is located up river 
about one-eighth of a mile from the Falls company’s plant. 
We expect to make some improvement in the pulp mill and 
power, especially in the latter, as we contemplate raising 
ihe dam four feet from its present height of twenty feet. 
the Falls Manufacturing Company's mill will use all the 
pulp made at the pulp mill, this to be conveyed to the paper 
mill through a tube system to be installed as soon as pos- 
sible. The tube system will eliminate rehandling. Concern- 
ing the report that a new paper mill will be built, I will 
say that there is nothing to that. For the present, at least, 
no new mill will be built. - 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 

CapILLAc, Micu., Jan. 22.—Henry Ballou, general 
superintendent of the Cobbs & Mitchell interests in this 
ity, Was at the company’s camps near Boyne Falls this 
veek. Lumber camps are running full force of men 
full time this winter, and the outlook is good for a 
ontinuance until spring. 

The St. Johns Table Company held its annual meeting 

few days ago and made a favorable report. Business 
for 1908 was satisfactory, although there was a decided 
lrop from 1907. The company feels that 1909 will be 

record breaker. 

G. A. Brigham, of Buckley, this county, has closed 

deal with the Consolidated Timber Company, of Port- 
ind, Ore., whereby he sells 1,000 acres of Oregon tim 
wr land for $60 an acre. Eight years ago Mr. Brigham 
ought the land and has watched it increase in value. 
le retains a half interest in any minerals that may be 
iscovered on the tract. 

At the annual meeting of the Oval Wood Dish Com- 
any at Traverse City it was shown that last year was 

profitable one and next will probably be a better one. 
he officers of last year were reélected. Those present 
t the meeting were: H. 8S. Hull, Traverse City, Mich. ; 

M. Longnecker, Delta, Ohio; A, L. Flack, Tiffin, Ohio; 

M. Longnecker, Chicago; W. ©. Hull, Traverse City, 
lich. 


QUIET ON LAKE SUPERIOR. 





Conventions Prevent Active Trade For a Week— 
Logging Conditions Continue Favorable— New 
Measures For Forest Fire Prevention. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 20.—Manufacturers and 
holesale lumbermen in every line maintained head- 
iarters in convenient places this week and entertained 
ie visiting retail lumbermen, who came in their usual 
imbers, looked over the market and did some buying. 
accord with the custom of recent years, however, 

ey deferred most of their purchases till returning 
sme, 

The Northland Pine Company, which has its general 
lices at the mill, had a special convention office at 
'7-18 Lumber Exchange, in charge of A. I. Kellogg. 
W. E. Penfield, sales manager for the Pine Tree Lum- 
er Company, of Little Falls, had special convention 
‘adquarters at 300 Lumber Exchange. 

The headquarters of the ©. A. Smith Lumber Com- 
any were at rooms 328 and 330 West hotel, in charge 
' J. W. Phillips and W. T. Keith, the company’s trav- 
‘ing salesmen in this territory. 

The I, Stephenson Company, represented by John C. 
lill, received convention visitors at 617 Lumber | Ex- 
‘ange and demonstrated Ideal flooring. 

I’. J. Lang, representing the Wisconsin Land & Lum- 
‘r Company, told of the merits of IXL flooring to all 
mers at 743 Lumber Exchange. 

The lumbermen interested in west coast products, and 
at ineluded everybody, were royally received at the 
gular loeal offices of the H. B, Waite Lumber Com- 
winy, the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Company, by Charles 


Van Pelt, representing the Ferry-Baker Lumber Com 
pany; I. J. McConnell, representing the McGoldrick 
Lumber Company; ©. M. Stafford, for the Larson Lum- 
ber Company; J. P. Lansing, of the Puget Sound Mills 
& Timber Company; C. M. Rohne, with the J. E. Pink- 
ham Lumber Company; H. G. Foster, for the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company, and numerous other con- 
cerns supplying fir, cedar, spruce and western white 
pine products. 

The Crookston Lumber Company, the Shevlin-Mathieu 
Lumber Company and the Nichols-Chisholm Lumber 
Company, known as the Shevlin companies, kept open 
house at 600-602 Lumber Exchange, in charge of the 
entire staff of salesmen. The sales staff of these com- 
panies were entertained the evening of January 15 at 
dinner at the Minneapolis Club by the heads of the com- 
panies. The dinner followed a business conference at 
the headquarters and was attended by Hovey C. Clarke, 
Kk. L. Carpenter, T. H. Shevlin, jr., J. A. Nichols, R. G. 
Chisholm, H. D. Pettibone, M. R. Moulton, J. R. Lenox, 
J. F. Boss and A. E. Noble. George Odette came in 
from South Dakota for the convention week. 

B. F. Nelson, the local lumberman and paper manu- 
facturer, left last evening with his wife and daughter 
for New York, from which port they will sail for an ex- 
tended vacation trip to Central and South America. 

The L. R. Welles Lumber Company is the name of a 
new line yard concern organized by local men already 
heavily interested in similar enterprises. Its capital 
stock is fixed at $100,000 and the incorporators are L. R. 
Welles, C. F. Welles and George P. Thompson, all of this 
city. 

C. P. Bratnober, of the Central Warehouse Company, 
has gone to the Pacific coast ta conclude some business 
deals for the coming season. 

The Rogers Lumber Company, of this city, has pur- 
chased the twenty-four retail yards of the Meyer Lum- 
ber Company in North Dakota. The business of these 
yards will be handled hereafter through the headquarters 
of the former company in Minneapolis. 

J. A. MeDonald, buyer for the St. Hilaire Retail Lum 
ber Company, will move his offices from Crookston, Minn., 
to this city when the new Shevlin-Carpenter offices on 
the eighth floor of the Palace building are ready for 
oceupaney. 

C. A. Dean, of Seattle, president of the Sound Lum- 
ber Company, is here for a short stay on business. He 
says his company has been having an excellent trade 
and enjoyed a good run of orders from this territory 
in December, based on the prospect of advance in prices 
which has since become effective. He expects the shin 
gle scarcity to last until March 1 at édeast. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLUTH, MINN., Jan. 19.—The lumber trade is quiet 
at present but there has been an advance of abput $1 
a thousand in prices and the increased log output this 
winter signifies that a good feeling and confidence in the 
future prevail. No sales of magnitude have been re 
ported the last week in this market. J. B. Dunnigan, 
of Minneapolis, representing William Schuette “& Co., 
of New York, who has been here several days on busi 
ness, Says that the prospects for trade in 1909 are ex- 
cellent. His observations are that the trade is improv 
ing all over the country. B. W. Arnold, of Albany, 
who is in the city, takes an optimistic view of the situa 
tion. 

The conditions for logging operations in the north 
west could not easily be improved upon. The severe cold 
weather of two weeks ago has made all streams and 
lakes passable for teams with heavy loads and there is 
enough snow. 

Gen, C, C, Andrews, forestry commissioner of Minne 
sota, has issued a special report for the legislature in 
furtherance of his bill providing for more adequate 
appropriations of money for preventing and suppressing 
forest fires. He states that the damage resulting from 
forest fires in northern Minnesota for 1908 totaled 
$2,003,633. Of this amount $1,500,000 represents the 
loss by the destruction of Chisholm and the balance was 
in other directions, including estimates of damage to 
timber. The total area that was burned over was 403.- 
748 acres, mostly cutover lands. He estimates the tim 
her wealth of northern Minnesota at $100,000,000 and 
says that it is being cut at the rate of $8,000,000 a 
year. For the thirteen years preceding 1908 the average 
loss by forest fires in this state has been $30,000 a 
year. Minnesota owns 3,000,000 acres of school and 
swamp land, estimated to contain $15,000,000 worth of 
timber, which General Andrews estimates increases at 
the rate of 2 percent a year. 

Duluth is receiving considerable, attention from the 
two big railroad systems of Canada, the Canadian Pa- 
cific and the Canadian Northern. The former’s Soo 
Line is building into Duluth from the west and now it 
is apparently confirmed that the Canadian Pacifie con- 
trols the Wisconsin Central, which is completing a 
short line between Duluth and Chicago. The Canadian 
Northern, which recently bought the Duluth, Rainy Lake 
& Winnipeg road, is surveying an extension of the 
latter road from Virginia, Minn., to Duluth, a distance 
of seventy-five miles. ‘The importance of Duluth as a 
great terminal and transfer point in lake and rail trans- 
portation becomes more obvious every year. 

The Lake Superior Car Service Association reports a 
total of 328,109 cars handled in 1908, which is a sharp 
falling off from the 1907 record of over 400,000 ears, 
and was due to the general stagnation in all lines which 
attended the financial panic. The number of cars han- 
dled in 1891, the first year of the car service association, 
was, in round numbers, 184,000. The annual report as 
to the number of cars of different commodities handled 
during 1908 has not yet been given out by Chairman 
James Kelly. 
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White Pine Lumber 


Baled Shavings. 
Sawdust. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Empire Lumber Go. 


Manufacturers and Dealers. 


Winona, Minn. 
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Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. | 


SAGINAW, MICH: 


White Pine Lumber 
BOXES AND MILLWORK. 


Write us for prices on mixed carload orders, 


New York Office: Room 8101, 1 Madison Ave. 











We make a specialty of N. C. Pine and Redwood 
through our New York Office. 











WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices. 


BRADLEY, MILLER &G CO. 
West Bay City, Mich. 


























OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness Mixed cars to retail trade 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 


DRUMMOND 
WISCONSIN 




















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE VeSS58 Souns 





MESSAGES SHORT 
Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Chicago. \!! 
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GZ Orders for Spring Delivery. 


This is the time of the year when experienced Retail 
Dealers place their orders for Spring requirements and 
prudently so as the slow movement of material during 
the Winter Months usually offers the distributor an op- 
portunity to make favorable contracts with factories and 
in turn attractive prices to his customers. 

There probably never was a more favorable time to 
buy for next Season’s demands than now. Prices on 
sash and doors have been and are too low and will 
advance with the continued influx of inquiries indicat- 
ing dealers anticipate a healthy Spring Trade. 

We have arranged our stocks to take care of a large 
volume—are in position to name interesting prices on 
orders calling for 100 or more openings for later ship- 
ment and advise placing of orders without delay. WE 
ALSO MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SHIPPING CAR- 
LOADS. Prices will be gladly quoted upon request. 


I X L, Rival, Grained and Crown Doors. 


So unprecedented has been the reception of orders av 
corded cur line of New Doors that manufacturing facil- 
ities at our command have proven inadequate to fill 
orders promptly and we feel obligated to use the col- 
umns of this Journal to ask our customers for continued 
indulgence, assuring them all efforts are being made to 
ship orders now on our books with the least possible 
delay. Additional equipment is being installed and we 
promise better service on future orders. 

We will cheerfully mail additional copies of cata- 
logues upon application. 


We Carry Birch Veneered Doors in Stock. 
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GARETSON, GREASON LUMBER CO. 
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Brass and Aluminum Trade Checks 
STEEL LOG STAMPS 
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Automatic Counters for Counting Logs 
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W. W. Wilcox Co. 


201 EAST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 
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FROM SOUTHWESTERN MILL POINTS. 





‘Lumber Trust” Hearing Postponed to Next Month—Southern Mills Receiving Many Inquiries 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 18.—January developments are 
bearing out the prediction made in these columns at the 
beginning of the year concerning the outlook for this 
year’s business. Trade is gradually improving, but not 
in any sensational manner. Two things have militated 
against any sudden rush of business during this first 
month of the new year. The first was stocktaking, which 
is now practically over in all sections. The other is 
the convention period, this being the time for the hold- 
ing of association meetings all over the country. At 
these association meetings general conditions will be 
talked over, plans formulated for the year’s campaign, 
and it is likely that the lumbermen will return to their 
homes in a happier and more determined frame of mind 
than they have experienced for some time. 

The handwriting on the wall is not so unintelligible 
that he who runs may not read. All of the underlying 
conditions of the lumber world point to a satisfactory 
season ahead in all lines of the lumber business. As a 
result of a general inquiry, based on statements of 
prominent lumbermen in a wide range of territory, it 
can be definitely stated that business will continue to 
show a gradual improvement, slow and easy and with- 
out any sensational booms, until July. After that the 
lumbermen expect the biggest half year that the trade 
has experienced in ten years. The demand will be heavy 
and prices good. The men whose collective opinions 
have voiced this sentiment demand that this prediction 
be taken seriously, for they are men whose opinions are 
not given or valued lightly. 

By special courtesy of Governor Hadley, of Missouri, 
under whose reign as attorney general of the state some 
forty-seven large yellow pine lumber concerns were cited 
to show cause why they should not be ousted from 
doing business in the state of Missouri because they col- 
lectively constitute an ‘‘illegal combination in restraint 
of trade,’’ the hearing of this celebrated ouster case 
will not be held until next month. This courtesy was 
extended to the lumbermen on account of the various 
association meetings that are to be held during the rest 
of this month. The hearing will most likely be held in 
St. Louis by some one member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It is said that Mr. Hadley will 
personally conduct the testimony in this case, as he is 
said to be more familiar with the lumber situation than 
any other man employed to look after the interests of 
his state. 

The W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, feeling the 
need of another room in addition to their already large 
suite, occupying the greater part of one floor in the 
Wright building, has taken the last remaining vacant 
room on that floor. This will be used as a mailing room. 

Cc. G. Atkinson, who recently embarked in the lum- 
ber business for himself, says that he is getting a fine 
start. He reports that he is just now having all the 
business he can take care of. 

Twenty of the leading office desk manufacturers of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., met recently and adopted standard 
golden oak, weathered, Early English and mahogany 
finishes. Heretofore each factory has had its own finish, 
some light, some dark, and this action is taken in re- 
sponse to the wishes of dealers. 








MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NEWS. 

Sr. Louris, Mo., Jan. 18.—Most of the hardwood men 
in this city were over at Louisville this week in attend- 
ance at the annual meeting of the National Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. Those who stayed at home 
all claimed that they were as busy and as satisfied with 
hardwood conditions as they are entitled to be at this 
time of year. ‘Trade is improving right along, they 
say, and while this improvement is not sensational, it is 
safe and sane and bound to be permanent. Those in a 
position to know claim that trade will continue to show 
a steady improvement until the middle of the year, and 
that after that it will boom as it has not boomed in ten 
years. The present volume of inquiries is steady and 


the sales are improving proportionately. 


Personal Mention. 

George Hibbard, of Steele & Hibbard, was in Memphis this 
week on business. 

G. W. Allport, of the Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Com- 
pany, is making a tour of his contract mills this week. 

W. E. Keown, president of the International Hardwood 
Lumber Company, is around again after a long siege with 
rheumatism. He says that business is showing continued 
improvement. 

George Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, says that his business started off 
nicely the first of this year and thus far has held right up 
better than he expected it to do. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, says that he is pleased with the showing his concern 
has made this year. 

E. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Company, says 
that the cypress business is steadily improving. 

E. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company, 
says that the hardwood business is improving nicely. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 19.—Reports from both 
wholesale and retail branches of the trade indicate that 
demand is about normal for January. Demand for 
building material in the country is not strong, although 
the weather has moderated within the last few days and 
dealers are selling some lumber. In cities the demand 
is fair and Kansas City dealers have more business than 


—Yellow Pine Conditions Show Steady Improvement. 
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the average trade at this time. A number of retail lum- 
bermen were in the city last week attending the Imple- 
ment Dealers’ convention, and as far as could be learned 
from those who were seen by local lumbermen the 
opinions expressed were. generally to the effect that 
prospects for spring trade are satisfactory, and that 
the demand should be active when the weather has set- 
tled sufficiently to permit outdoor work without serious 
interruption. During the recent cold weather a good 
snow fell over the greater part of the southwestern 
wheat country that has been of marked benefit to wheat, 
and condition of this crop is considerably better than 
it was thirty days ago. , 

Wholesalers report more inquiry, and with the modera 
tion of the weather the demand for yard stock has in- 
creased. Dealers are beginning to comet into the mar- 
ket for their spring supplies of lumber and other build- 
ing materials, and it looks as if the demand would 
steadily increase from now on. Heavy producers are not 
scrambling for orders, but are rather trying to increase 
their stocks and impove the assortment for the mixed 
order trade, and the markets certainly are as firm and 
in some cases firmer than they were a week or ten days 
ago. Inquiry for special stock of various kinds is en- 
couraging to the manufacturers. In many lines the 
demand is as active as is usually expected at this season, 
and indications are that special stock will be in strong 
demand throughout the entire spring season. Railroad 
and car stock has been selling freely for a number 
of weeks and it is recorded that most mills that handle 
this business are well supplied with contracts. Whole 
salers expect a good deal of stock will be bought next 
week by dealers who attend the convention. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 16.—Beyond the annual meet 
ing of the stockholders of the Industrial Lumber Com 
pany nothing of importance has transpired in local 
lumber circles. The market is firm and apparently ad- 
vancing. Manufacturers and wholesalers report orders 
pouring in faster than for several months and that the 
outlook never was brighter. 

Another large plant that will be started soon is that 
of the Thompson Bros. Lumber Company at Doucette. 
J. Lewis Thompson, president of the concern, was in this 
city during the week and said it would be ready fo 
operation some time next week. This plant replaces on 
destroyed by fire and has a capacity of more than 125, 
000 feet a day. Mr. Thompson also said his company was 
arranging to build another plant at Leggett, the new 
one replacing the plant now in operation at Willard. 

The annual meeting of the Industrial Lumber Com 
pany was held here this week. The company increased 
its capital stock and surplus fund from $3,300,000 to 
$4,300,000. ‘The capital stock remains at $1,000,000, the 
surplus merely having been increased. The management 
of the company made good reports to the stockholders. 
The directors elected at the annual meeting were Col. 
Sam Park, Newton R. Wilson, E. A. Wilson, Mrs. E. T. 
Brough, R. M. Hallowell, F. V. Blesse and Joe Muth 
The directors followed with their meeting and elected 
the old officers, as follows: Col. Sam Park, president ; 
Newton R. Wilson and E. A. Wilson, vice presidents ; 
R. M. Hallowell, treasurer; E. T. Brough, secretary; 
Joseph Muth, assistant secretary. 

Colonel Park accomplished his desire of many years 
this week when he pulled off one of the greatest gol! 
tournaments the south has ever had. Six of the leading 
professionals of the United States were on hand and 
many of the leading amateurs, and Colonel Park demon 
strated to the satisfaction of all that in the game ot 
golf he is among the best of the amateurs. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEX., Jan. 17.—The large number of inquiri: 
received by the mills this week are the predominatin 
features of the lumber trade. One sales manager state 
that inquiries coming to his desk will average from 500), 
000 to 1,000,000 feet daily, while since the first of Jar 
uary he has had inquiries for at least 500 cars of yar 
stock. Many of these inquiries come from easter! 
points, and orders for railroad construction and oth 
material that requires special manufacture are followin 
them. Inquiry for yard stocks indicates an opening uj} 
of the market and dealers are anxious to get their orde! 
placed while the market is low. 

Lumber shipments are much lighter than usual at thi 
season of year for the reason that the manufacturers a1 
consistently endeavoring to sustain the market to hol 
prices at a satisfactory basis, and have declined to meet 
prices which have been made by other large manufs 
turing mills. 

Notwithstanding offerings on sawn timber have «: 
creased within a fortnight, the outlook for the export 
trade is considered encouraging. Primes are quoted at 
$31 and $32, and one concern was offered a schedule o! 
200,000 feet this week at top prices if it would mak: 
delivery this month. The offer was rejected because 
stocks of prime are low at the focal mills and saws ar 
busy on other specifications. 

From Porto Rico comes a heavy inquiry, while Sout 
American schedules are much in demand, but neither 
of these are especially attractive to manufacturers in thi 
section, hence no orders have been accepted for eithe! 
market. 

If present negotiations'are carried to a consummation 
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Orange will become a very important lumber and export- 
iny point during the year. Arrangements are being made 
py some of the large exporting firms to make this a point 
of concentration for shipments of sawn timber, and if 
this is done business on the Sabine river and through 
the Sabine-Neches canal will be very materially increased. 

Recent rains in southwest Louisiana have made logging 
operations very difficult there, and arrivals of logs at 
Orange have not been numerous. In fact one of the 
mills of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company shut 
down Jast week for that reason. Extensive changes are 
being made in the tracks of the Gulf, Sabine & Red River 
railroad, the logging road of this company, and pending 
the-e changes, which will take the camps to new sections 
of timber, the output from the tram is being considerably 
cul iiled. 

‘he Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company has chartered 
the schooner R. N. Hopkins for a cargo of lumber from 
Sabine Pass to a North Atlantic coast point. The Hop- 
kins will carry a eargo of 750,000 feet of yellow pine 
and it is now en route to Sabine Pass, having sailed in 
ballast for that point from Porto Rico. The cargo for 
this vessel is being made ready at the lower mill of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. 

he new engine for the Miller-Link Lumber Company ’s 
new mill at Newton has been received and will at once 


he installed, materially increasing the power facilities 
of the plant, which is being rapidly built up to one of the 
best saw mill plants in east Texas. Mr. Link is devoting 


much of his time to personal supervision of the improve- 
ments in the Newton plant. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 
Houston, TEX., Jan. 17.—The last week has witnessed 
a better movement in lumber and there is a steadier feel- 
ing among the lumbermen. ‘The revival comes from in- 


creased yard business, little noticeable activity being 
reported from the railroads. The lumbermen are 
wtively preparing for trade. 


The Thompson & Tucker Lumber Company’s pros- 
pective new saw mill is being planned, 

The R. C. Miller Lumber Company, which is under 
new management, will build a hardwood mill in addition 
to its saw mill and planer near Shepherd, San Jacinto 
county. 

The Long Leaf Lumber Company has undertaken the 
erection of a mill. 
Within the last month six new lumber companies, 


retail and wholesale, have been chartered. 
Joln H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, is recovering from a two weeks’ illness. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


ParkersBurG, W. Va., Jan. 19.—This week opened 


with improvement in the markets. Cypress is steadily 
mt increase and the new lists quote an advance of 
#1 a thousand all along the line. Dealers report inquiries 
for this grade of lumber better than at any time dur- 
ing the last six months. Hemlock salesmen from this 


section report big orders and the outlook for a decided 
advance is very encouraging. Yellow pine is also ad- 


vaneing and the mills generally report big increases in 
their orders, with the market firm. 

Weather conditions during the last few days have 
been detrimental to many of the mills of this state and 
in some sections they have closed down, but much tim 
ber along the ereek banks in remote sections can now be 
moved into the larger streams and thereby reach the 
markets. The mills that had to close down on this ae 
count are expected to resume operations next week with 
an inoreased output in almost every instance, 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Con- 
soliduted Timber Company, of this city, was held this 
week. There was a large attendance of the stockholders 
and the reports of the officers for last year indicate a 
very satisfactory state of affairs. A new board of 
directors was eleeted, which comprises the following 
members: L. Dudley, G. C. Enoch, F. P. Moats, Edward 
Neal and J. W. Dudley, jr., all of this city. The board 
organized and elected the following officers: President, 
L. Dp lley; treasurer, G. C. Enoch; secretary, J. W. 
Dudi-y, jr. This company is operating a large and 
valu tract of timber land along the Kentucky river 
Where it is getting out square timber for export, a large 
quantity of which has already been shipped. 

( Bryan, president of the United States Lumber 
Company, with headquarters in this city, has issued a 
call tor the annaal meeting to be held in its offices in 


this ity January 21 for the election of a board of 
directors and new officers to serve during the ensuing 


year. ‘This company is operating a very large tract of 
timber in Virginia and the reports of the officers are 
expected to show a nice business during the year jus? 
Clos: 

The Citizens’? Lumber Company, of this city, which 
OO TN 


the new year under new management, is making 
extensive improvements in its plant, such as the installa- 
tion of the latest improved machinery, the building of a 
(dry kiln and the enlargement of its plant. When this 
Work is completed it will almost double the company’s 
tapacity and it expects a larger amount of business than 
ever before. 

J. W. Romine, of the J. W. Romine Lumber Company, 
this city, has returned from an extended trip through 
the south and reports general conditions excellent, espe- 
Gially yellow pine, 

J. Madison Jackson, of the Everglade Cypress Lumber 
Company, this city, left yesterday for a four weeks’ trip 
through the east. He reports conditions very materially 
Improved and says his company is receiving numerous 
inquiries for quotations on large amounts of this grade 


of lumber. The mills of this company at Loughman, 
Fla., are running at full day capacity and are turning out 
a fine grade of lumber. 

J. C. West, of the Midland Lumber Company, this city, 
has returned from a trip through the east. He reports 
a fair volume of business with many inquiries by mail. 
The annual meeting of this company will be held soon 
and the reports to be submitted will show a decided gain 
in the business for the last twelve months. 

C. H. Holden, of the Pardee & Curtin Lumber Com- 
pany, Clarksburg, spent the last week in Pittsburg mar- 
kets and reports the hemlock market very brisk. Some 
good orders are coming out and prices are firm. 

The Crescent Lumber Company, of Marietta, Ohio, re- 
ports that after a shutdown of two weeks it has again 
started its band mill at Cressmont and expects to run full 
time through the winter. Orders are coming in very 
freely and the company is experiencing trouble in keep- 
ing enough dry stock ahead. W. T. Schnaufer, president 
of this company, and C, W. Sprinkle, one of the sales- 
men, are in Toledo this week attending the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, 


OBITUARY. 
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F. G. Bean. 


liotvsTon, Tex., Jan. 16.—The death of F. G. Bean, treas- 
urer of Lake Creek Lumber Company, of this city, occurred 
Wednesday, January 12, at his home in this city, at the age 
of 55 years. Mr. Bean had been in poor health for several 
months preceding his death. He was prominent in the lum- 
ber trade in Texas, having been connected with many com- 
panies and always active in the manufacturing and whole- 
sale business. He was born at Fall River, Mass., and came 
to Texas at the age of 12 years. He became associated with 
the Marlin Lumber Company, of Marlin, in 1884, but re- 
signed in 1889 to become connected with William Cameron 
& Co., of Waco, serving as manager for various yards for 
this firm. Mr. Bean in 1898 moved to Houston and became 
associated with the L. Bb. Menefee Lumber Company. Later 
he entered the ikmporia Lumber Company's employ as ac- 
countant and remained with this company until its retire- 
ment from business several years ago. He then organized 
with associates the Gulf Coast Lumber Company and re- 
mained as president of this concern until the business 
discontinued several months ago. Mr. Bean was appointed 
receiver for R. B. Spencer & Co., of Dublin, and after wind- 
ing up the affairs of the bankrupt to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, he returned to Houston and became associated 
with the Lake Creek Lumber Company as treasurer, which 
position he held at the time of his death. Mr. Bean is sur- 
vived by his widow, whom he married in 1877, and five 
children, Mrs. 7. E. Benman, Frederick K., Gilbert C., 
Louis 8. and Miss Susie A. bean. The remains were shipped 
to Marlin, Mr. Kean's early home, for burial. 7 











William S. Huyette. 


by the death of William S. Huyette, January 11, the 
machinery trade loses one of its most enterprising members. 
Mr. Huyette for the last ten years had been Chicago man- 
ager so, wickes Lbros., of Saginaw, Mich., the Chicago office 
being under the name of the Wickes Boiler Company. Mr. 
Iluyette was born in Blair, Neb., November 13, 1870, and 
removed when very young to Ann Arbor, Mich. He entered 
the schools at Ann Arbor and finished his latter schooling 
aut Detroit. His early training in the machinery business 
Was secured as consulting engineer for Wickes Bros., of 
Saginaw, Mich. In 1898 he came to Chicago to represent 
Wickes Bros. in this territory and was in that position at 
the time of his death, although for the last year he had 
been unable to be very active in its management. Mr. Huy- 
ette was a member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and of the Chicago Yacht Club. He is survived 
by his widow and several children. ‘The funeral services 
were held at his late home January 13, and burial was at 
Detroit, Mich, 





Simeon Mayo. 


Kast Sr. Louis, ILt., Jan. 20.—Simeon Mayo, one of the 
pioneer lumber dealers of this city, died at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Brigham, in this city, Sunday, 
January 17, at the age of SS years. Mr. Mayo was born at 
Eastham, Mass., and was son of the late Capt. Simeon Mayo. 
Mr. Mayo opened his first yard in this city in 1857. ‘At 
that time all the lumber received in this city was shipped 
by boats or rafts from the north. Mr. Mayo will be remem- 
bered by all lumbermen who have shipped lumber to East St. 
Louis, as he was a prominent character and well known for 
his integrity and honesty, and he leaves a place in the trade 
and community which will be hard to fill. His daughter, 
Mrs. Brigham, is the only survivor. 
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Samuel Sherman. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 20..—_Samuel Sherman, one of the 
leading financial men of Easton, Talbot county, Md., and 
perhaps the largest stockholder in the Easton Furniture 
Manufacturing Company, which operates a plant in that 
city, died there January 15 after an illness of six weeks of 
a stroke of paralysis. Mr. Sherman was born in Oneida 
county, New York, eighty-four years ago, and removed to 
Maryland about twenty-three years ago. He engaged in 
contracting, being a skilled mechanic, and erected a number 
ot houses, among them the one in which he resided. He is 
survived by his wife and two grandsons. 





William H. Cochran. 


GRAND Rarips, WIs., Jan. 18.—William H. Cochran, a 
well known former lumberman, banker and business man of 
Grand Rapids, died January 16 at the age of 65 years. Mr. 
Cochran had been in poor health for the last few years, but 
was about his home as usual only a few moments before 
his death. Mr. Cochran was born at Otto, Cattaraugus 
county, New York, January 25, 1843, and after services in 
the Civil war settled at Grand Rapids in 1867. He was 
cashier of the First National bank of Grand Rapids until 
1880, when he resigned to enter the lumber business. 





Alexander Gordon. 


Alexander Gordon, who for more than thirty years has 
been a contractor in Chicago, died at his home in La Grange 
January 7, at the age of 70 years. He is survived by a 
widow and an only son, P. A. Gordon, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., president of the National Association of Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. 





John Henry Mullins. 


Sercent, Ky., Jan, 20.—John Henry Mullins, for a num- 
ber of years a member of the Mullins Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany, of Beaver Creek, died at that place Friday, January 
15, after suffering several weeks from fever. r. Muliins 
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“5 inch Thick Panel” 
Doors are Better. 





We supply them in all of A & B Quality Doors. 
Weare Stock Door Makers for particular people. 
Write us for prices, Carload or less. 





Imse-Schilling Sash & Door Co. 


Block 2ist and Papin, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








LITTLE LUMBER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers. 


Southern Hardwoods. 
Red Gum a Specialty 


Band Mill, Littleton, Ark. All Inquiries to 
Hickory Mill, Chickasawba, Ark. ST. LOUIS OFFICE 














Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., 
Manufacturers wd Dealers 


Southern Hardwoods 


Special items we want to move immediately 
200,000 feet 5-8” Ash. 
200,000 feet 3-8” to 5-8” Plain White Oak. 





150,000 feet 1-4” to 3-4” Quartered White Oak. 
100,000 feet 5-8” to 3-4” Quartered Red Oak. 
50,000 feet 5-8” Plain Red Oak. 


Hall and Angleroot Sts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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T. H. GARRETT LUMBER CO, 
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was 45 years of age and is survived by several children. 
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r d dd lis f speculative Aeon : payment is refused, will be made the basis of sui . —_ 
ay . to your ist 0 President Harahan, of the Lllinois Central, during a F rom present appearances the sixteenth section litigati om 
satisfied patrons. The reasons recent visit here, in commenting on the general state of gh ag sn hapedbccy: cages nana supply, bee a Gusati Mn oliy lo 
. ‘ & railway business, laid stress upon the fact that lumber 0 , we ee e judged by the prophecies of the Pee = 
for this are based on a superior shipments of the mills served by his system had regis apr cot am — he J. IN seam 
: . tered encouraging increase. Meanwhile there has been ee See 5, Oe ENO a, a. Newman Lum uk lum 
quality of timber and a modern little or no increased production since the first of the ee og yee ~ = ae ged ‘*"" ce le 
lh j ip ry vear. Manufacturers generally appear to be adopting tts, S20, a Reese Sk. ee SEOMETCL, TNO TOENIC itt ate 
milling equipment. Convince the conservative policy with ln. to output am aan pay Soom ipo the Sumrall plant, having retired. It Stemi 
vourself—try-our thereby strengthening the outlook for more satisfactory aiae ce te = eo completion 07 the company’s 1 wait ere 
. i prices when the business resumes its normal strength and — sete surg, another superintendent may be ip tyivet 
activity. pointed for Sumrall. Work on the Hattiesburg mill | as 1 cneeai 
In cypress the best demand is for the upper grades. been delayed by the slow deliveries of steel and other a1 
Lower in some items are méving a little better, particu- materials, but will probably be completed and ready 
© S Ol © larly box and erate lumber. Eastern buyers are taking = °Peration by May I. 
a little more stock than tney have. The improvement of _ The steamboat Sadie Downman, owned by the Tbe: ia 
middle western demand has been slightly impeded by en Company, and engaged in towing timber, saul ‘ re 
oO adverse weather. Shingles are not moving so rapidly and = Grand Lake, near Morgan City, last Sunday morni: ~ oa 
the old reports from the lath situation still stand. So pata of the aceident and extent of damage to 1 é 
line far as can be learned, prices are well held. Millstoeks vessel have not been reported, abe. 
og q remain low and poorly assorted, though there has been Rudolf Lang, American representative of the Africa jrle 
some improvement in the latter phase of the situation. ee a vs ae a ee press has e : 
Y ° We » Jas " avs » arbitrary snforee > if ) “CS ’ nile 0 s citv am is! \ ! Cs 
No talk we could give you would ee a ae aa ay gti quartered at 307 Hibernia Bank building. Mr. Lavg wrest 
be half so convincing as the lum- delay in securing cars at some mills served by that line. will — African logs of all kinds, ineluding mal i ou 
° : The order relates to the routing of home-bound cars back any, ebony, white mahogany ete. through New Orles is sig t 
ber itself—what do you say ? to the home lines. Apparently the sudden attempt to for the American trade I u 
enforce it rigidly resulted in a dearth of available emp . , 
TELECODE USED. ties, though there were plenty of cars in sight. It a A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. Ne 
understood that the trouble has been adjusted and that MERIDIAN, Miss., Jan. 18.—Trade conditions al : rn 


the mills inconvenienced now a¥e getting cars for their Meridian are better now than they have been the 
requirements. ‘ 


: . few weeks; there is a marked stiffness in values Otis. th 
In yellow pine the improvement also is slow. Under- 


oO ‘ l 
f reports receives ro e differe s prices ar ea é 
Johmsom Wimsatt, supply of stock in the millyards and broken assortments cerca. tata Ria ein eyelet ‘ con : 


) : j ; : ; somewhat better on nearly every item on the list, wi 
conspire to help the price. Some items of flooring are gtocks are badly broken in all lines I 


Washington, ID. i. just now especially scarce and holders have been able to The C. L. Gray Lumber Company report conditions 


boost their quotations a notch or two. Railroad buying — jetter and a number of large contracts booked at 
is still under cover, but is said to be of larger propor vanced prices. All the mitile of this cimeaten are did 
tions. Lack of rain and resultant low water is reported . . Se ae Ri Raa . . I 
2 ble j Homegee ie ss, Wihesiaaheash ing full time and a Jarge amount of lumber is being 

to be causing trouble in portions of southern } isSiSsippl, moved by them. 
especially at export mills dependent for log supplies upon Local dealers and manufacturers have a nfid 

. m . . . 4 tcyne . = . 4 « “ : « ‘ ‘ ; ‘ -] i co ‘ 
timber rafted from the interior, Millions of feet of feeling as to the outlook of the yellow pine situation ; 
timber in rafts are reported tied up alomg the banks of the present year: thay ranort + 4 
Ss ciceaiies iii. Man « eiiacdk cee elk dation I nt year; they report plenty of business being st 
ayn Ss > — ™ we or a ag . offered and inquiries received for a considerable amo 
mer . ee 64 i ll Od of lumber in large buildings and railroad construct 

en a ee eS ee a eee work. The mills throughout this section are not anxi 
Waging a vigorous campaign against the bill introduced = 


2 . : : : ‘ for business, as they state they w: : ) heewt s 
in the federal senate to provide a system of national in oe dae ¥ a : ey want to round out t . 
: stocks for the spring trade. Logging operations hav 












spection for naval stores. A meeting of Mississippi hones delaved on seceunt of tad wenther the inet 
operators was held at Gulfport last Friday, when the cape . : = 
ississippi senators and representatives were requested ’ 
Mississippi senators and rep — ee ee Among northern buyers calling on the local trade 
to oppose the measure, on the ground that it would im il Wena: 1a age, * a . 
WERALG VERS and restrictions he busi week were inton A. Mauk, of Barnes & Mauk, Tok 
pese unnecessary uirdens and restrictions upon the busi Ohio, and A. W. Allen. of the Allen I baa cd 
ness, Without compensating practical advantages, bring ene —r ’ sumer Comp 
ing loss to the operator through unnecessary and op cote ‘Sai tH k 
. . : . * “Xports ¢ { , vo 
pressive charges, preventing the prompt turning of his : I ooh g the week: " 
produet into money and placing all engaged in the in- ayhteaus Mat Re ic entity tenet es lee 
dustry at the merey of sinall officials. Louisiana operat hickory lumber, 2,059 bundles stave slats, 6,300 pipe sti ray 
ors have also signified their opposition to the bill and it 1,800 hogshead staves, 3,000 claret staves, 3.236 pieces ak f ine ii 





. . . , v0 spss om ante a esp fe a 
is probable that representatives will be sent to Wash lumber, 125 bundles oak lumber, 463 pieces gum lun en 


. . - i ere 65 pieces hewn pine timber, 1,644 ieces . . HT hig 
ington to urge the objections against it. Two members ed cr logs, + I aml mer eal pencil eate. Seon < y = ny 


= Rand of the naval stores committee of the New Orleans Board lumber, 1,340 bundles pine lumber 
> KILN DRIED, ROUGH OR DRESSED of Trade have already gone to the national eapital for Steamship Leeelsor, Havana—1,637 bundles crate 1 


‘ rial, 5,554 bundles crate material. ; 
this purpose. . ; Steamship Aassala, Glasgow, supplemental——S12. pack: <¢s ind 
A dispatch from Covington, La., states that a Chicago handles, 2,391 staves, 703 pieces gum lumber quick 
e * syndicate represented by A. L. Thompson has purchased _Bteomahip, Chaucer, Antwerp, supplemental 6.561 eee. 
: os *. ‘ ss . " staves, 2,00! neces oa umber, 482 “Ss oak ied 
DAILY CAPACITY 175.000 FEET two tracts, comprising in all 21,000 acres of hardwood 12,009 pieces see lumber. > 608 yundle uk lumiet severs;| ; 


s a . jleces cottonwood lut 
timberland, in that section, the sellers being L. C. Black, 55 ash logs, 9) oak logs . iden ; some 
FRANKLIN. VA. of Cincinnati, holder of 11,000 acres, and Dr. C. Z. Will Steamship William Cliff, Liverpool, supplemental -7.'76 the 


. , 1 > ° ‘ s! ieces oak “ 
iams, Warren Thomas, the Jones & Pickett Company, y pieces oak lumber, 































any ‘ os ip Barrister, Liverpool, supplemental—61,827 ak teria 
Limited, and Thomas & Parker, who jointly and severally .648 pieces oak “a 1h caeeen name Seon th ) ports 
convey 10,000 aeres. The land is situated in the Pearl pieces hickory billets, 3,200 oak billets, 49 ash log. 2 to t} 
iver and Bogue Chitto swamps, convenient to the New hickory logs. 
river and Bogue 1itto swamps, convenient to the New Steamship Dinnamare, Genoa, Naples and Barcelo me s 
e 9 Orleans Great Northern railroad. : Negotiations for other 1,791 pieces gum lumber, 816 pieces pine lumber, 63 ‘U4 aggre 
tracts are pending. The price paid is not stated. staves, 10,066 staves, 2,829 pieces gum lumber, 1,172 pives te 
At Natchitoches, La., the Atkins Bros. Company is ey lumber, 900 pieces pine lumber, 1,172 pieces gum 1 Neha 
reported to have transferred all of its realty holdings, Steamship Anna, Cette and Marseilles —2: : s. \ | 
& & comprising large tracts in Red River, Bossier, De Soto - gre pine lumber, ged pieces gum lumber, 542 pi: vs trom 
: “Te: «RR, OR apa ce oe ORAS pine lumber, 2,708 pieces oak lumber, 23,772 staves, 79.55 , 
and Natchitoc hes parishes, and valued at $254,500, to Staves, 24.789 staves, 304 pieces pine timber. ries 
IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. the Franklin Realty Company, of New Orleans; while Steamship Aldgate, Bremen, supplemental—-1,005 pi cs ately 
the Quaker Realty Company is said to have conveyed its pine en _— = tractes: 4 
holdings, to the value of $38,000, to L. C. Black, of — . >teamship Viator, Sieba_Ruatan and Tela, supplement of st 
ord a ’ 2.977 pieces pine lumber, 510 crossties. 
Our equipment enables us to corey Cineinnati. , ,; he I Steamship - Molina, Vera — supplemental— i002 mat ae 
: . s regardi > early cons “ti : » Pear bundles box shooks, 1,170 pieces poplar | ber help 
a good stock of kiln dried, rough Rumors regarding the early construction of the Pearl 1 bo? I poplar lumber. I; 
g ? g River Valley railroad, projected by Fred Herrick and Pn ery ae a ae and Naples, suj ¢ CONCES—jn 
and dressed lumber, and we have his associates, have been received at Jackson, Miss. Sur packages “ahesen ar logs, 34 walnut logs, 1,540 stav , The es 
. . re veys were made more than a year ago and the panic was Steamship Manhattan, Bremen 20,274 pieces pine a Oss , 
shipping facilities that guarantee charged with the postponement of construction work. It of a tar ete lumber, 307 pleces oak lum! the elieg 
. 7 rs Tee : eR . “age ae gas 7 ‘ ogs, 91,7! s yes, 
prompt service. is NOW reported that business has 80 far improved as to Steamship Manchester Merchant, Manchester—5,000 pi ¢s lI 
justify the revival of the plan, and it is predicted, more gum lumber, 2,000 pieces oak lumber, 2,400 oak staves Card. 
or less confidently, that construction will be begun before bern hae “iyo and Rone sey L0G cise Santis. 
4 > ‘7. waar The P wreck aro . ce encil slats, 1,4 pieces pine lumber, 85 pieces me ae 
the end of this year. The plans of Mr. Herrick are be lumber, 87 walnut logs, § ash logs, 106 ash nell a po, lar Caibarion 
= . eS, I M 
lieved to inelude the early erection of a large lumber logs, 174 hickory logs, 2,241 pieces gum lumber, 63 hich.) cn 
jlant at Jackson, the eharter for the company having  !ogs, 237 bundles gum lumber, 86 bundles hardwood lum 0. SeAtucsa 
MANUFACTURERS coe anal nearly two years ago ‘ii 8 1,656 pieces cottonwood lumber, 1,538 pieces pine Suni °'; Cay 
K, VIRGINIA Bre u - “< igk ; aaa in all , 709 pieces oak lumber, 000 pieces hardwood lumber, 1‘ reg u 
NORFOLK, VIRGI ° Last W ee ae er ee of H. Wes- pleens po “ umber, Os bundles poplar lumber. “ ved Ie 
, ton, president or the H. Weston Lumber Company, at Steamship Politician, Liverpool—s80 crates handles, 5 Y 4,000, 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE—Flatiron Bidg., New York. . oe employees of the company gathered at tg Ba pipe staves, 419 bundles oak lumber, 7,015 pieces oak |:10 
408 , gre. - ? ; Feo : ber, 4,800 pieces hardwood lumber, 1,325 pieces gum lum vr. 
hour and presented to Mr. Weston a beautiful loving 1,879 pieces cottonwood lumber, 2,596 
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deuls, 188 pieces pitch pine timber. 

ieamship Welsh Prince, Bremen and Hull—22,673 oil 
rel staves, 31 hickory logs, 880 pieces oak lumber. 
steamship Creole, New York-—528,125 feet lumber, 
dies box material. ; 

teamship Chickahominy, Bocas del Toro, supplemental 
pieces yellow pine lumber. 
ieamship Wavelet, Bordeaux, 


1,371 


supplemental—55,247 oak 


strives, 1,159 pieces gum lumber. 

tcamship Preston, Port Cortez, supplemental——1,016 
pi es pine lumber, 1,500 crossties. 

ieamship Denaby, Hamburg—7,319 pieces pine lumber, 


i ak logs, 07 poplar logs, 67 persimmon logs, 631 pieces 
lumber, 20S sacks shuttleblocks, 1,282 pieces oak lum- 
Heredia, 


calmship Colon, 


supplemental-—14,545_ pieces 

pir lumber, 52 pieces piling. 

eamship Floride, Wavre, supplemental—-15,500 pipe 
st ss, 1075 pieces gum lumber, 26 oak logs. 

camship Longscar, Aalborg, supplemental—1,777 pieces 

lumber 

amship Memphian, Liverpool—-13,427 pieces oak lum- 

5,736 pieces gum lumber, S5V0 bundles handles, 232 


wry logs, 127 ash logs, 1,475 pieces staves. 
amship Phidias, Antwerp 6,100 pieces oak 


lumber, 
SoS pieces gum lumber. 


amship El Cid, New York—- 270,000 feet lumber, 111 
logs. 
amship Greenbrier, Vort Limon, supplemental—-1,968 


ties, 200 pieces piling. 

amship Nordhaven, Tampico, supplemental—-437 pieces 

umber, 5,459 bundles box material. 

amship Principessa Letitia, Genoa—2,230 pieces gum 

er, SS,327 oak staves, 4,771 pipe staves, 24,000 Canada 

staves 

amship Logician, Liverpool 553 bundles oak 
SS7 pieces gum lumber, 5,700 pieces hickory billets. 

amship Berirind, Porto Rico—1,045__ pieces 

! 


i thber 


lumber, 
cypress 


receipts at the Basins (coastwise shipments), 
d for the week 941,000 feet lumber, 175,000 shingles 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 
report, Miss., Jan. 16.—The lumbermen complain 
things are a little dull in their line, yet all agree 
the outlook is very favorable and that they are not 
ing about a few quiet days. 
pleasing incident oceurred at Logtown during the 
eh at the plant of the H. Weston Lumber Company. 
| eston, the venerable president of the company, was 
ted with a loving cup on his eighty-sixth birthday. 
| ounding of the noonday whistle Tuesday was the 
for the 500 employees, the members of the com- 
the faculty and pupils of the public schools and 
ve number of citizens to gather in front of the 
fh of the company. Mr. Weston sent for to 
immediately on urgent business. He came and 
iis arrival was greeted with cheers. He was pre- 
with a handsomely engraved loving cup by J. 8. 
secretary of the company, in behalf of the 
uplovees. Mr. Weston was deeply moved by the 
inte and replied briefly but with much feeling. 
| Kettle Creek Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
among the saw mills here securing con- 
ract- for paving material that will amount to 20,000,000 
feet of lumber. The timber of the required dimensions 
shipped full length and at the company’s fac- 
Indianapolis will be creosoted and eut in the 
esi! lengths, 
exports of forest products from this district for 
st week have been: 


was 


! re uv 
ye yong 


s ner Archie Crowell, Kingston, Jamaica, 166,000 feet 
mn valued $3,627; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com 

s ner Blomiden, 
Satu yy the LN 


Havana, 247,000 feet lumber, valued 
Dantzler Lumber Company. 


s ner Henrietta J. Powell, Vera Cruz, Mexico, 249,000 
ber, valued $4,282; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumbet 
I (ro, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 572,000 feet lumber, 


SW.717; by the Standard Export Lumber Company 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mi Kk, ALA., Jan. 18.—-South. American business has 
" ecked somewhat by the holiday interruption and 
rans: tions have not been proportionate to the number 
! iries on whieh bids are asked. There is eneour- 
iveme t, however, in the number of schedules now offer 
those acquainted with the trade are sanguine as 
rospeets for 1909. Argentina is one of the few 
unthos which enjoyed increased prosperity last year 
ind business enterprises there are reported to be 


juckocing under the influence of great harvests and 
heavy oxport returns. Prices have remained steady for 
‘ever months. Slight concessions have been made in 


ome stunces but there has been little variation since 


le i derate advance effected last summer and no ma 
terial lange appears probable in the near future. Ex- 
ports f last week on the Gulf were confined entirely 


to ft] wrt of Pensacola and include one steamer and 
le sv or for Buenos Ayres and two sailers for Rosario, 


iggres ting about 4,800,000 feet in all. Several vessels 
vd for the River’ Plate have arrived at the Gulf 
ports 

\ i+) inquiries are in the market from Cuba and more 
‘rom orto Rieo and the other West Indian islands. 
Prices show no change, the mills holding firmly to those 
lately ling, while shippers have in some instances con 
'racte” for delivery on terms that will barely cover cost 
of st and freight, with no margin for possible recla 
mati The late small reduction in freight rates will 
help mm slightly, but keen competition has resulted in 


“once. ions unwarranted by existing conditions, 

rhe exports to Cuba during 1908 were 28,000,000 feet 
n those of the preceding year. Shipments to 
the chief 


ports were as follows: 

: Sup. feet. 
lava 45,791,075 
Carder. 7,219,473 
Santi 6,692,564 
‘alba n 6,348,697 
latay 4,808,005 
Cientir vos : 4,641,221 
“arccnas shows a small gain but the other ports re 
“nh essened supplies, Havana by 9,000,000, Santiago 
" | 


000, Cienfuegos by 3,000,000 and Matanzas by 


2,000,000 feet. There were no clearances for Cuba on 
the records for last week. Three small cargoes were 
cleared for Porto Rico, with a trifle less than 1,000,000 
feet. One ¢learance was also made for Demarara. 

tecent sales and offers for rafts of sawn timber arriv- 
ing at the Gulf ports have shown a little easier range of 
values, due to the fact that there are few requirements 
of shippers for immediate loading. This condition may 
be regarded as ‘temporary, since a few vessels in port 
requiring additional cargo would undoubtedly cause a 
restoration of prices lately in effect. A sale of 2,000 
pieces averaging thirty-five cubic feet is reported from 
Gulfport at 24'% cents, basis price. One or two moderate 
sized rafts arriving at Mobile have been put in the boom 
to be held until their owners’ ideas of value can be 
realized. Small timber, 6x6 up, meets ready demand 
and shows no decline. 

Timber exports for 1908 were much below those of the 
preceding year, the decrease being most marked in those 
to Great Britain, which were 45,000,000 superficial feet, 
or about*26 percent less than those of 1907. 

The exports of last week include about 1,300,000 feet 
for Glasgow and Greenock, 600,000 for Grangemouth, 
500,000 feet for London, 800,000 feet for Amsterdam 
and about 700,000 feet for Mediterranean ports. 

The recent improvement in demand in the interior 
trade is being sustained and under the stimulus of this 
demand prices are undoubtedly averaging better. Recent 
sales of 8-inch No. 1 common have been made at $15, 
6-inch at $14.75 and 4-inech at $15.25; of 6-inch No. 2 
at $11 and 4-inch at $9.25. Sales of No. 3 boards have 
been made at $7. 

The feeling among mill owners is sanguine. 
buying continues in moderate volume. 

In the hardwood trade the year began with a much 
more favorable outlook for the export hardwood busi- 
ness than in 1908 and the chief obstacle to active trade 
now seems to be in reconciling foreign buyers to a 
range of prices in harmony with those current at home. 
Values have advanced abroad but not sufficiently to 
equal advances in the interior trade and afford shippers 
an opportunity to turn stock at a moderate profit. The 
large shipments on consignment account which demoral- 
ized the hardwood market in most European seaports 
early in the vear have been well cleared away and stocks 
at points of consumption are now nowhere excessive. 
While no more than a moderate volume of trade appears 
probable under present conditions in Europe 
the general feeling is hopeful and steady progress toward 
reéstablishment of normal and satisfactory interchange 
is looked for, together with gradual 
prices, 

The Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, of Vinegar Bend, 
Ala., N. E. Turner, president, has been awarded the con- 
tract for the convict labor of the county by the board 
of revenue and road commissioners over the 
Coal & Tron Company. 

S. R. Cochran & Sons, of Toynette, were on January 1 
succeeded by the Cochran Lumber Company. The officers 
of the new company are 8. R. Cochran, president; G. L. 
Cochran, vice president, and H. W. Cochran, secretary 
und treasurer. The Cochran Lumber Company has a 
very complete plant, including saw and planing mills, 
with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. The company owns 
considerable timber land in Washington county, Alabama, 
which will give the concern a steady eut for the next 
twelve years. j 


Railroad 


business 


improvement in 


rennessee 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 17.—The prospectus for 
financing the new Mortimer hotel, which will be erected 
on Fifth avenue, was made public today. It is stated 
that it will eost $800,000, that more than $500,000 of 
the amount is already in hand and it is hoped to inter- 
est Birmingham investors in the project to the extent 
of inducing thein to take a large part of the remaining 
stock. The hotel will be twelve stories, 100x140, abso- 
lutely fireproof, and it is said it already has been leased 
for a long period to one of the largest hotel companies 
in the country, with headquarters in New York. 

Reports of the Alabama Car Service Association show 
the number of cars handled in Alabama during 1908 to 
be nearly 150,000 less than the previous year. The 
figures for the two years are 1907, 779,402; 1908, 
631,487; decrease, 147,915. December, 1907, showed a 
total of 60,014 cars, against 44,715 for December, 1907, 
giving an increase of 15,299. December, however, showed 
a decrease from November, that month having 64,492 
cars to its credit. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Jan. 19.—Both the interior limber 
market and the export timber market are looking up, and 
although the latter has shown great increase in demand 
the tone appears healthy and gives prospects of better 
conditions. Inquiries are increasing for both lumber and 
timber for export. 

The European market considerable activity, 
judging by the inquiries. Several cargoes for early de 
livery have been closed for. River Platte shows some 
sigus of reviving, but as vet the Cuban market is in 
active, and nothing is expected from it for some months. 

The local market for sawn timber shows some improve 
ment in demand and tone, but has not advanced. Ship 
ments have been light, and all timber sent to port has 
found a buyer. 

Interior demand is much better and promises further 
improvement, as buyers are entering the market in fairly 
good numbers, and the demand for car material is be 
coming noticeable and is expeeted to improve. 

The Lovelace Lumber Company, at Brewton, whose im 
mense plant was destroyed by fire recently, has begun 
clearing the site preparatory to rebuilding. Machinery 
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Order now 


and up-to-date. 
direct from the manufacturers 


of 


. C. PINE 


We have a daily output of 
500,000 feet, modern mills 
and excellent shipping facilities 
at Norfolk, Va., New Berne 
and Belhaven, N. C., and can 


ship by rail or vessel. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 


1002 Girard Blidg., Philedelphia, Pa Cable Address 
18 Broadway, New Y ork, *“ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
191 Middle S: Portland, Me. A. B. C. Code 


Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass 
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American Lumberman Telecode 








GEO. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


_ BALTIMORE, MD. 


1k en Ore nab als 


SFelpetealolacmme , Lola a2i¢ Mem A lelelalarsa 


mMaliam OCaliilal-ems celeiielial-4-rm acon 








ELLINGTON & GUY 


INCORPORATED 
Wholesale Dealers and 


Manufacturers of RICHMOND, VA. 
Kiln Dried N.C. Pine Flooring,Celling,Roofers,Ete. 
VIRGINIA SAP PINE FRAMING AND BOX BOARDS 


BY CAR OR CARGO, 


Handling the output of many mills, we are prepared to 
supply your wants, Sena us your inquiries, 














YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 
Y. Correspondents, Sav. h. Ga. 


N. Y. 
The Haviland Lumber Co., 62 Pine St. 





























GARYVTLE, LOUISIANS. 


HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN will find it to their advantage 


to send for free sample pages 
of the “Climax Tally Book.’’ American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 
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Who is YOUR Tailor? 


Do you know 
Louis 
Namety? 


IF YOU DO 
NOT YOU 
OUGHT TO. 


HE MAKES 
CLOTHES 
FOR THOSE 
WHO ARE 
PARTICULAR. 


He has a large trade 
with the Lumbermen 
who appreciate Style; 
Workmanship and 
Materials at Moderate 
Prices. See him 


167 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Suite 612. 
Corner Monroe. 





Phone Central 3768. 














| KANSAS CITY. 


—— 

















C.J, Garter Lumber Co, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OFFERS: 


11,000 sezareur om 


Ix4 to Ix!I2 —8 to 16 ft. 


300 00 FEET SHORT LEAF YEL- 
5 


LOW PINE FINISH 


B and Better—I, 1%, 134 and 2 in. 
ALL STEAM DRIED—RIGHT 


C. J. CARTER LUMBER CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















Piled at the Mill. 


For Quick Shipmen 


5 CARS, 2x4—I0 to 16’ 
5 CARS, 2x6—I0 to 16’ 


Wholesale and Retail 
YARDS, 2300 TO 2316 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO 


13c rate to Kansas City 


J. H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 
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LOCATIONS FOR 


Saw Mills and Woodworking Plants 





on the 


Illinois Central 


and 


Yaz00 & Mississippi Valley Railroads 





There are thousands of acres of timber 
properties tributary to the above lines await- 
ing development. 

For full information address 


J. Cc. CLAIR, 


No. ! Park Row, 
Industrial Commissioner, 


Illinois Central R. R. CHICAGO. 





and equipment have been ordered and the owners expect 
to have the plant in operation within ninety days. 
Exports have been larger this week than during the 
last two weeks, as shown by the following: 

Steamer Charlotte Blumberg, Tunis—316,000 feet sawn 
timber, 102,000 feet lumber; Palermo—246,000 feet sawn 
timber ; Genoa—783,000 feet sawn timber. 

Steamer Graf Stoganaff, Genoa—20,064,000 feet sawn 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 20.—A. C. Hanscom, manager 
of the Baltimore office of the Morgan Sash & Door 
Company, manufacturer of sash, doors and blinds, at Osh 
kesh, Wis., spent the greater part of last week traveling 
over the eastern shore of Maryland and Virginia, look- 
ing up builders and lumber dealers. He reports trade 
fair for this season of year; though mostly standard 
sizes are called for. 

The only Baltimoreans to attend the annual meeting 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association at Cin- 
cinnati this week are John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock 
& Co., president of the association; E. M. Terry, the 
secretary, and M.S. Baer, of R. P. Baer & Co. Messrs. 
Aleock and Terry started last Tuesday evening together, 
while Mr. Baer was expected to run over to Cincinnati 
from a point on his trip which he is making in the 
middle west. He has been gone more than a week. 

Maurice W. Wiley, of the Wiley-Homer Lumber 
Company, is on a trip to North Carolina and adjacent 
territory, looking after business connections. He has 
been away two weeks and is expected to return at the 
end of this week. 

Parker D. Dix, secretary of the Surry Lumber Com 
pany, Union Trust building, is on a midwinter vacation 
trip in Florida, according to a custom which he has 
followed for several years. This leaves Gen. Francis 
E. Waters, the president, with a lot of additional detail 
work on his hands. 


FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NORFOLK, VA., Jan. 18.—Business is remarkably good 
and improving. Standard operations manufacturing 
kiln dried North Carolina pine are accepting business 
on the basis of the market report of December 21 only, 
as they took on orders during the last sixty days to carry 
them over without having to solicit more. The market 
report of December 21 evidently has been favorably met 
by a majority of those engaged in the North Carolina 
pine trade, and those who are fortunate enough to have 
a good line of stock bought up previously are figuring 
on these prices being maintained. No haste is displayed 
on the part of the selling element, as it is pretty gener- 
ally conceded that the spring will bring a healthy devel- 
opment for North Carolina pine. No appreciable gains 
at the mills are noted, unless on one or two items of low 
grade stock. The general situation remains strong. 

L. 8. Davidson, manager Stevens Lumber Company, 
Kershaw, 8S. C., was in Norfolk this week on business 
connected with his operation, and reported everything 
satisfactory and prices very firm with good prospects for 
improvement. 

Joseph P. Comegys, vice president Barker & Co., In- 
corporated, Philadelphia, Pa., was in town recently look- 
ing after supplies of North Carolina pine. Mr. Comegys 
says the outlook is very encouraging and he is looking 
for an unusually good business. 

M. W. Wiley, of the new company of the Wiley- 
Homer Lumber Company, Baltimore, Md., was a visitor 
to this section for the purpose of lining up supplies of 
North Carolina pine for his trade. 

H. T. Holmes, of Cleveland, Ohio, president of the 
Albemarle Lumber Company, Hartford, N. C., stopped 
over in Norfolk a day after having spent a week in- 
specting his operation. Mr. Holmes said he found 
affairs at the mills in splendid shape, not much stock on 
hand but a satisfactory lot of orders at good prices. 
Mr. Holmes left for Cleveland Saturday. 

George E. Major, of the Major & Loomis Company, 
Hertford, N. C., stopped over between trains on his 
way back to his mills, just returning from the north 
and east. Mr. Major says trade is quiet, but the situa- 
tion generally is strong. He says his company has suffi- 
cient business in view of the low supply of stock to 
remove any cause for uneasiness. 

Charles E. Page, of Charles E. Page & Co., New York 
city, was a visitor to the Norfolk section in company 
with W. G. Underwood, manager for the Albemarle Lum- 
ber Company, Hertford, N. C. Mr. Page takes a bright 
view of the North Carolina pine prospects, and while 
reporting an increased business looks for a still greater 
increase in due time and firm markets. 

John Galvin, of the Horstmeier Lumber Company, Bal- 
timore, Md., the well known North Carolina lumber and 
box manufacturers, stopped over in town recently on 
his way south in the interest of his company, as has been 
his custom for a number of years. 

R. S. Weaver, of the Edgerton Lumber Company, Vic- 
toria, Va., was in Norfolk on business this week. Mr. 
Weaver’s operations are in a comparatively new section, 
having been recently opened by the Virginian Railroad 
Company, or what is better known as the Rogers road. 
Among the number were Frank B. Williams, of Plaque- 
mine, La., known as the ‘‘Cypress King;’’ Cash Smith, 
president of the Ocmulgee River Lumber Company, Lum- 
ber City, Ga.; Martin I. Amorous, president Union- 





of the Southern Pine Company, Savannah, Ga., and H. 














H. Tift, of Tifton, Ga., president of the Georgia- 


TRADE GOOD IN THE 


Much Lumber Held for Better Quotations—Better Feeling Among Dealers—Export Trade 
Shows Steady Improvement. 


Pinopolis Saw Mills, Atlanta; W. B. Stillwell, president 


timber, 120,000 feet lumber. 
Ship Canara, Rio Janeiro—1,171,000 feet lumber. 
Steamer Vladamier, Buenos Ayres-—1,531,000 feet lumber 


Steamer Nyassa, London—1,010,000 feet sawn timber, 
881.000 feet lumber. 

Steamer’ Fashoda, Algiers—330,000 feet sawn timber: 
Genoa—290,000 feet sawn timber, 400,000 feet lumber; 
Naples—SS0,000 feet sawn timber, 100,000 feet lumber. 

gem Varringford, Amsterdam—1,596,000 feet sawn 
timber. 





—T 


SOUTHEAST. 








Florida Saw Mill Association. These gentlemen occupied 
prominent seats at the famous ’possum banquet, served 
Friday evening in the auditorium, and participated in 
the exclusive and magnificent reception tendered Juige 
Taft on Saturday evening by the Capital City Club. 

Saw millmen and lumber dealers generally report that 
business is opening up fine since the holidays. Inquiry is 
excellent and growing in volume. There is a_beiter 
demand for dressed stock. In fact prices are firmly held 
in all lines. Shingles and lath are active. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 20.—<According to Wimbish, Wat 
kins & Ellis, attorneys for the lumbermen in the ‘lift 
and Central Yellow Pine cases, the seventy-five or mor 
reparation cases now awaiting final settlement by the 
special master of the United States court at Macon are 
not involved in the settlement agreed upon last eek 
between Wimbish, Watkins & Ellis and the lawyers rep 
resenting the railroads. Attorney Watkins states that 
all claimants whose cases are now before the special 
master will receive 100 cents on the dollar and _ that 
their claims will be finally adjudicated and paid within 
the next sixty days. These claims are being paid as fast 
as the special master can get them in shape for the ap 
proval of the court. A number of them have already 
been settled in full. The last to be paid was that of the 
Stewart Lumber Company, of Brinson, for a refund of 
$9,448 excess freight charges. This’ sum with 
was paid the plaintiff on Monday. 
tled from day to day. 

The 200 reparation cases affected by the agreement 
of last week will soon be in shape for final settlement 
The majority of the claimants have agreed to the terms 
arranged by Messrs. Wimbish, Watkins & Ellis, whic! 
will net the Jumbermen 
their claims. 


interest 
Others will be set 


between 65 and 70 percent of 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 
SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 17.—Speaking of general mar 
ket conditions yesterday, John J. McDonough, jr., of 
the Savannah Locomotive Works & Supply Company, 


said that while reports of general inactivity in_ th 
lumber business had reached him from the north, he 
was satisfied that business conditions were steadily 


improving, because he had recently closed several or 
ders for material at fully 50 cents a thousand better 
than current rates. This, he said, was a certain indi 
cation of the improvement of conditions elsewhere and 
he was certain that business would continue to stiffer 
in volume until spring, when he expected an unpree 
dented volume of business from the usual 
sources. 

Of the sail market in the coasting 
Wright & Sons, of Philadelphia, say: 

In the sail tonnage market an improved business was 
reported in the coastwise lumber trades and an increased 
demand prevails for additiofBfal vessels. Rate for tonnage 
of the kind are steady to firm, with offerings limited 
Coastwise business in coal continues slow, and only a mod 
erate demand is encountered for West India trade. ‘ 

So far as strictly local conditions are concerned i 
this regard, it must be rather conceded that there has 
proven no appreciable change either for better or wors 
in the sail tonnage market lately. 


coastwist 


trades, Peter 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 16.—The market is bright 
ening up since the holidays. Inquiries are coming in it 
larger numbers and for larger bills. The millmen, how 
ever, are not anxious to close orders under prices named. 
The Pennsylvania railroad has just placed its secont 
order within a year for about 400,000 feet of car ma 
terial with the Gillespie Lumber Company, of this city. 
The Panama isthmian commission has just issued an 1 
quiry for 200,000 ties, red cypress or Douglas fir, 8,0! 
creosoted ties and 250,000 feet of switch ties. An order 
has just been placed with the American Tie & ‘limber 
Company, of Brunswick, by the commission for 3,6! 
piling from forty to seventy feet in length, price about 
151% cents a lineal foot. 

EK. C. Harrell is in the city today. As secretary 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association he visils 
Tampa once a month, where the southern Florida met 
bers of that association meet. The meeting took plat 
yesterday and was well attended. He reports that col 
ditions are in good shape there. No one is overloaded 
with orders and all are in the market for orders. ¥° 
leaves for Tifton tonight. 

A big land deal has just been closed whereby D. IL. 
Thorpe, of Townsend, Ga., bought 4,000 acres of timber 
land near Tampa and will at once install a turpentil 
plant and later a saw mill. 

The Atlantie Coast Line railroad is in the market fot 
ties, offering 25 cents for first class ties of yellow pi 
and 10 cents for second class ties. Cypress ties, 32h: 
cents for first class and 15 cents for second class — 
anywhere along the right of way of this road, «nd 1% 
cents more if loaded on ears. 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF A WEEK IN THE HARDWOOD DISTRICT. 





Steady Improvement in Cincinnati Business -Effect of Bad Weather Felt in Central Ohio— 


Active Trade in Kentucky—Personal Notes. 


PEP PP PP PPP PP PPP 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 19.—Improvement in business 
continues, and there is a general feeling of satisfaction 
all along the line. There are not many large orders 
being received, and buyers are going slow. The good 
feature of the late slump was that accounts were gener- 
ally met very promptly and the opening of the new 
year left nothing to worry over. Manufacturers of fur- 
niture have been receiving many orders, creating a 
hopeful feeling. Factories that exhibited at the big 
markets at Grand Rapids, Mich., and Chicago report 
business very satisfactory, and that by the close of the 
season they will have received enough orders to keep 
them running through the spring months. Carriage and 
wagon manufacturers are feeling good over reports from 
their men on the road, and say that things are looking 
good to them. The big factory of the Globe-Wernicke 
Company is busy and running full time. 

The John Dulweber Company has made an addition 
to its office building to give room for constantly ex- 
panding business. This company has also leased a large 
tract of land on McLean avenue, opposite the Southern 
freight depot at Brighton, and is grading and piling 
lumber on that tract. The office and headquarters will 
remain at the old location. 

J. H. Barclay, the hustler for the William H. Perry 
Lumber Company, is making himself felt as a getter of 
business. He is one of those tireless young men who 
says: ‘*The way to get business is to go after it,’’ and 
he practices what he preaches to the letter. 

W. A. Bennett and A. B. Ideson, of the Standard 
Millwork Company, left Sunday evening for New York 
to attend the meeting of the sash and door manufac- 
turers. They will return at the end of the week. 

Messrs. W. E. DeLaney and J. M. Cheely, of the Ken- 
tucky Lumber Company, went to Louisville, Ky., Tues- 
day to attend the meeting of the Hardwood Manutfac- 
turers of the United States. 

Ralph MeCracken, of the Kentucky Lumber Company, 
says his company’s mills at Burnside and Williamsburg, 
Ky., will start up at once, as there has been a log tide 
in the river which has brought down about 30,000 logs. 
Mr. MeCracken left Monday evening for Toledo to 
attend the meeting of the Union Retail Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

William F. Best, secretary of the Ferd Brenner Lum- 
ber Company, who has spent about six months in Europe 
looking after the business interests of the company, 
returned recently. He visited every center in Europe 
where lumber is sold, including Great Britain, Holland, 
Germany, Belgium, Austria, France and through Bul- 
varia and the Balkans, and found that conditions in 
business had suffered depression during the last year 
in a degree as severe as that which obtained in the 
United States, though the causes were varied. When he 
left for home the indications were that there was a 
Letter feeling at all centers, and that the prospects for 
aun improvement in the lumber market were very good. 
In fact, he said, that much of the lumber that had been 
shipped on consignment to Liverpool and to Antwerp 
had been disposed of, and that before long the demand 
for export would be good. Already their house had 
felt that foreign buying was better. FEF. Reichenburg, of 
the concern, who also spent six months on the other 
side, was expected to return home about the latter end 
of March or the first of April. As soon as he returns 
lerd Brenner will go to Europe to take charge of the 
company’s affairs, and will probably remain until late 
in the year, it being the policy of the company to always 
keep one of the members in the European market, as 
the greater proportion of its business is done in that 
country. 

These gentlemen will take an active interest in the 
meeting of the National Lumber Exporters here at the 
Sinton hotel on January 20-21. William Eckman, of the 
M. B. Farrin Company, is chairman of the reception 
committee for the Cincinnati lumbermen, and is arrang- 
ing for the proper entertainment of the visitors. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBUS, Ono, Jan. 19.—Bad weather this week 
has been detrimental to the lumber trade. While the 
effect was not directly felt by jobbers and manufac 
turers their orders were not so large, in consequence of 
duller retail conditions. Prices while weakening in 
several grades were not materially lessened and _ ship- 
ments are quite regular. The scarcity in several grades 
of hardwoods, notably quartered oak, white oak and 
poplar, is still one of the features of the trade, with no 
immediate prospect of a better supply. A number of 
local jobbers and manufacturers have lost some business 
heeause of their lack of supply in some grades. Mills 
are being run on full time and every effort is being 
made to better the supply in the scarcer grades. 

I’. B. Pryor, sales agent of the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Company, in the Pittsburg district, who had temporary 
charge of the sales department at Columbus during the 
absence of R. L. Gilliam, says orders are still coming 
in at good prices. Quartered oak and several grades of 
white oak are still scarce. Nos. 1 and 2 white oak 
are especially in demand. There is not a great deal of 
change in poplar, while yellow pine is unsettled. The 
latter variety has its effect on the market for hemlock, 
Which usually follows the variations of yellow pine. 

Mr. Gilliam, of the William L. Ritter Lumber Com- 
pany, attended the annual meeting of the Hardwood 


Manufacturers’ Association of the United States at 
Louisville. He left Sunday evening for the meeting. 
The sales agents of the company located at Chicago 
and Philadelphia also attended the meeting. 

Columbus lumbermen to the number of forty-two at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Union Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, held at the Secor hotel, Toledo. 
A special car over the Hocking Valley railway left Mon- 
day evening, January 18, carrying the Columbus party. 
Most of the manufacturers, jobbers and dealers were 
represented. M. J. Bergin, of the M. J. Bergin Lum- 
ber Company, a member of the executive board, and 
Kk. A. Hildreth, vice president of the association, were in 
charge of the party, which expects to return Thursday 
morning. 

The Steelton Lumber Company reports as good a 
market as can be expected under the circumstances. 
The bad weather, which had an ill effect on retail trade, 
is the cause given for the slower market. 

A party of about a score left Tuesday for an inspec 
tion trip to the property of the Clear Creek Coal & 
Lumber Company, near Isoline, Tenn. The party was 
in charge of the officers of the company and several 
days will be consumed in the trip. The company, which 
has headquarters in Columbus, has made a number of 
inspection trips to the extensive timber lands recently 
for the purpose of showing its stockholders the value 
ot the property. The company owns 13,664 acres on 
the line of the Southern railway in Cumberland county, 
‘Tennessee. 

Attorney James A. Allen and President Kenneth 
McLeod, of the American Hardwood Company, left for 
St. Louis Monday evening to attend to details connected 
with the recent increase of the capital stock of the com- 
pany from $500,000 to $1,000,000. The increase was 
recently authorized at Little Rock, Ark. 

I’. Everson Powell, of the Powell Lumber Company, 
who attended the meeting of the Union Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers at Toledo the first part of the 
week, after the meeting went on a trip to Michigan 
points in the interest of his company. 

Columbus building supply men are preparing to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Ohio Builders’ Supply 
Association at Toledo February 4 and 5. Frank Hun- 
ter, of the Columbus Builders’ Company, is vice presi- 
dent of the association, and D. K. Thompson, also of 
Columbus, is a member of the executive board. The 
party from the capital city will include representatives 
trom all the local concerns. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 20.—Conventions and exposi- 
tions have materially influenced the lumber business. 
Hardwood dealers have been busy preparing for the 
convention of the National Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, while those softwood dealers who rely on 
furniture manufacturers, reported slow trade because 
of a forthcoming Grand Rapids exposition. 

Concerns in the Hardwood Club report uniformly 
good business. The Louisville Lumber Company sent in 
one of the most glowing reports of the season. It is 
looking for another inspector to keep up with orders 
angl the mill, usually closed at this time of year, is run- 
ning at top speed. 

The Louisville Veneer Mills, speaking for the entire 
portion of the hardwood business which it represents, 
says it was chiefly waiting on the outcome of the 
Grand Rapids furniture dealers’ exposition. For that 
reason business is only fair and the lack of orders was 
expected. Hauls were being made every day and the 
usual amount of business done, but there was more than 
enough room for more. 

The Mengels believe that 1909 will see a consumption 
of 50,000,000 feet of mahogany without any effective 
rise in price. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 

SERGENT, Ky., Jan. 19.—Business continues good in 
the hardwood sections of Kentucky and Virginia and 
prices are advancing. It is thought that floating busi- 
ness will be much heavier this year than ever before, 
hundreds of lumbermen depending entirely upon that 
class of business. One of the best log-floating tides in 
many months is moving thousands of logs from the head- 
waters of the Kentucky river, while fair tides are mak- 
ing good runs from the upper Big Sandy, Cumberland, 
Licking and Middle and South Fork rivers to the down 
river mills, some of which have been idle for months 
awaiting logs. From the upper Kentucky river W. Fin- 
ley Bentley, of Horn, Ky., got out upward of 8,000 
logs, part of which had been lying along the streams 
for twelve months, while the Burt-Brabb Lumber Com- 
pany, the Ford Lumber Company, Day Bros. Lumber 
Company, the Kentucky River Lumber Company and 
many other local concerns succeeded in getting out many 
thousands. The mills below will have several months 
sawing in this run. 

Green Walters, representing the Burt-Brabb Lum- 
ber Company, Clay City, Ky., was in this section during 
the last week on his monthly round. He says there has 
been a good increase in the lumber business of eastern 
Kentucky since the first of the new year and prices are 
continually getting better. His company is receiving 
many more inquiries than heretofore, and he believes 
that this will be a banner year along the Kentucky river. 

D. L. Webb, of the Webb-Davis Lumber Company, 





MICHIGAN MAPLE 


The timber that has made a reputation for 
Michigan as “the maple state” is rock maple, 
sometimes known as hard or sugar maple. 

This is a tree of especial value because of 
its strength, hardness and fine texture. Sugar 
maple, so far as the grain is concerned, ranges 
from the perfectly uniform, dense fiber of uni- 
form color, which is most desirable for floor- 
ing, to the birdseye and curly forms which 
make it one of the most highly prized of cabi- 
net woods. 

The ordinary consumer of lumber thinks of 
maple as the wood which goes into flooring or 
furniture, but, besides its use for structural 
purposes, as in ship and car building, it is 
made into shoe lasts, handles and even into 
wood type. 

Its compact texture makes it well adapted 


to the carving tool. Most of the type used 








TRAINLOAD OF MICHIGAN MAPLE, WITH SOME MIX- 
TURE OF OTHER WOODS. 


in printing posters, show bills etc., is made of 
maple. 

Michigan not only produces sugar maple, 
but has a considerable output of soft maple. 
This is a tree that is desirable for a good many 
purposes, but lacks the especial merits of the 
hard. Its botanical name is Acer saccharinum, 
or, according to other botanists, Acer dasycar- 
pum. 


soft maple. 


Red or swamp maple is sometimes called 


The soft maple is much lighter than the 
hard. The latter weighs forty-three pounds to 
the cubic foot when absolutely dry and the 
soft maple only thirty-two. ‘The latter has 
only about four-fifths the strength of the rock 
maple and compared with it is light, brittle 
and easily worked. It is used extensively in 
making woodenware, and to some extent in- 
terior finish and flooring. 

While soft maple is of some importance in 
the lumber output of Michigan it is its great 
production of hard maple on which Michigan 
prides itself and which has added so greatly 
to the wealth of the state. 

[To be continued. } 
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Geo. D. Emery Company 
Importers and Manutacturers 
MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, 
Chelsea, Mass. 








White Oak Lumber & Piling 


NEBRASKA BRIDGE SUPPLY & LUMBER C0. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 











Strictly No. 1 Hemlock Lath, 4 feet. 
m No. 2 Lath, nearly all white pine 4 feet. 
Write Hemlock and Pine Lumber, all grades and sizes. 
Us f Shingles and Cedar Posts. 
S10F No. 4 Pine Boards, will sell 4” separately. 
Prices 4” No. 2 and 3 Pine S2S and CM. 
1” No. 3 and Better White te 
on the 2 Cars left, 6” No. 1 Hemlock 1’ stock, extra good. 
Followi 600,000 ft. 2x4 and wider, No. 1 and 2 Hemlock. 
ONOWINE 4.4”, 5-4” and 6-4” Winter sawed Basswood, mixed 
=a 4+. 5” and6” Basswood bevel siding. (lengths, 
vv 1” No. 2 Common Birch, : 
1” No. 3 Common Birch, Soft Elm and Ash. 
1” Quartered Red and Quartered White Oak 
Tennessee stock, No. 2 and better. 


COOPER & MAXSON LUMBER CO, wiwackee 


MILWAUKEE, - WIS. 











Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber CO. 
IRed Guma 


Specialists 


MISSOURI. 


MOREHOUSE. 








THE C. H. FOOTE LUMBER CO. 


— WHOLESALE— 


Hardwood, Yellow Pine, Cypress 


We want orders for well manufactured VIRGINIA 
PINE PIECE STUFF, TIMBERS AND BOARDS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 











| SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS. 











L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
MOSS POINT, MISS. 


OTHER MILLS: Native Lbr. o% 
Howison, Miss.; Van Cleave 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Daiiy Capacity of Milis 300,000 Feet, 


Shipping Points; PASCAGOULA and SHIP ISLAND. 
Cable Address: *‘Dantzler,’’ Moss Point, Miss. 


Exporters of 








LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange. NEW YORK 12 Great St. Helens. LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 








Our descriptive Booklet 


Free tells you all about the 


BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


A minute of your time to 
write the postal card giv- 
ing us your address. We 
cheerfully tell you all 
about them. :; :: :: 


Free 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Bilvia, Ky., is seriously ill there, and his company’s 
mills at Colly Creek have closed down indefinitely, or 
until Mr. Webb recovers sufficiently to resume. 

Oscar Farler, of Slimp, Ky., has returned from South 
Africa, where for several years he has been employed 
in the mahogany fields for the C. C. Mengel & Bro. 
Company, of Louisville, Ky., who have’ been engaged in 
ldgging operations in that country for several years. 

The Manring Lumber Company, organized two weeks 
ago at Manring, Va., in the heart of one of the best 
hardwood districts of southwestern Virginia, is install- 
ing a first class plant and will begin operation about 
February 1. G. C. Wells, manager of the concern, has 
had many years’ experience in the West Virginia field. 
They will make a specialty of poplar and oak, shipping 
over the Powell’s Valley branch of the Interstate re- 
cently completed. 

Wade & Co., lately organized at Big Stone Gap, \ 
to manufacture all kinds of handles, will soon begin 
operation. 

James Williams, London, Ky., who for several years 
has been extensively engaged in the stave business at 
Stearns, Ky., has just installed two portable mills and 
will make a specialty of oak and poplar lumber, most of 
which will be used as export stock. 

The Landers Lumber Company, which recently bought 
an area of 3,000 acres of fine oak and poplar timber 
along the border of Lee and Wise counties, Virginia, 
has installed two portable mills near Landers and will 
xe over the new Black Mountain railroad. It will 
make a specialty of fine oak and poplar lumber. 

The Stokes-Davis Lumber Company, Viper, Ky., aside 
from its lumber mills is producing thousands of ties 
and floating them down the Kentucky river to Jack- 
son, Ky. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Jan. 19.—The present rise in the rivers 
has made manufacturers happy, as most of their mills 
were closed down on account of log supply, but with the 
recent tides they will be enabled to operate for several 
weeks and some of them for months, and if the present 
rise continues considerable more timber will be brought 
out. The market continues to improve, the demand ris- 
ing steadily, especially in better grades of oak and 
poplar. 

W. E. Berger, of the W. H. Dawkins Lumber Com 
pany, is attending the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation meeting at Louisville. The company reports 
business steadily improving. It is operating its mill 
at Saginaw, N. C., full time and has a large amount of 
stock in the yards at that place. It expects to resume 
operations at its mill at Ironton, Ohio, in a short time. 

R. G. Page, secretary of the Licking River Lumber 
Company, is attending the meeting of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association at Louisville this week. The 
company’s mill office at Farmers reports that a tide in 
Licking river, which brought a large supply of new tim- 
ber will enable it to operate for several months. 
With this new supply the company will be able to take 
care of orders in better shape than ever before, as its 
present supply of timber is the best ever received at 
the mill, consisting of oak, poplar and hemlock. 

Mr. Wright, of the Wright-Saulsberry Lumber Com 
pany, is on a business trip through the west this week 
in the interests of his company. E. L. Saulsberry, of the 
company, is attending the meeting of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association at Louisville. This company 
reports business improving and expects a good year. The 
company is now operating its new band mill and with the 
present rise in the river will receive a timber supply 
that will enable it to run for several months. 

The Ashland Lumber Company, of this city, which has 
had its mill closed for several weeks, is receiving new 
supplies of timber and expects to resume operation about 
February 1. 

The Vansant-Kitchen Lumber Company’s double band 
mill, which has been closed several months on account of 
short log supply, has resumed operation, and with the 
present rise in the rivers expects to receive timber that 
will run it for some time. 

Leon Isaacson and C. M. Crawford, of the Yellow 
Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove, Ohio, are attend- 
ing the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association meeting 
at Louisville. Their mill at Coal Grove, Ohio, is still 
closed and probably will not be operated this year. 
They are shipping considerable stock and report busi 
ness much better. 

George H. Gearhart, general manager for the Clear- 
field Lumber Company, Morehead, was a business visitor 
this week. He says his company’s plant is running stead- 
ily as it has not been handicapped by lack of log supply, 
which it receives by rail, and does not depend on the 
condition of the river. It now has twenty-six miles of 
railroad from Morehead through the mountains, having 
completed its new extension. 

William Northup, manager of the General Lumber 
Company’s yards and plant, is out of the city this week 
loading several cars of the company’s lumber at Mays- 
ville. Mr. Northup reports receiving considerable lumber 
from the company’s operations up Big Sandy and the 
receipt of several orders for loading out. 

R. H. Vansant, of the Vansant-Kitechen Lumber Com 
pany, is attending the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting in Louisville. 





FROM WESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, INp., Jan. 18.—Trade shows steady im- 
provement and manufacturers as well as retailers are 
elated over the business outlook for this year. During 
the last week a good lot of orders have been received 
and inquiries continue to increase. Nearly all plants 

















that use wood in manufacturing have been running full 





time since the first of the year. Prices on hardwood 
lumber remain strong and already a scarcity of some 
grades of lumber is reported. 

One of the big towboats of the Barrett line, out of the 
Tiger Tail on the Mississippi river, brought in over a 
million feet of oak, gum and chestnut lumber for sev- 
eral of the large furniture factories. 

Claude Maley, of Maley & Werts, has been reélected a 
director in the Bankers’ National bank of this city. W. 
H. MeCurdy, of the Hereules Buggy Company, and 
Allen Gray, of the Indiana Tie Company, were reélected 
directors in the Old State National bank, and Henry J. 
Karges, of the Karges Wagon Works, and W. A. Koch, 
of the Evansville Metal Bed Company, were reélected 
directors of the Mercantile National bank. 

J. F. Seib, of the Evansville Carriage Works; Milton 
G. Schwab, of the Evansville Crate & Dimension Com 
pany; William Heyns, of the Evansville Dimension Com 
pany; John C, Zutt, of the Evansville Mirror & Beveling 
Company; Charles W. Talge, of the Evansville Veneer 
Company, and J. B. Henn, of the Peerless Tank & Seat 
Company, report business improving greatly. 

Julius H. Sehuttler, secretary and treasurer of the 
Globe Handle Company, on the West Side, says his plant 
is running fifty-nine hours a week and_ business is 
increasing right along. 

Mr. Thayer and Mr. McCowen, of Thompson, Thayer 
& McCowen, are back from their southern trips and say 
that trade conditions are gradually getting better. 

Charles Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Com 
pany, returned from a two weeks’ trip through Missis 
sippi in time to attend the sessions of the annual con 
vention of the Tri-State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion in Evansville Tuesday and Wednesday. 

R. B. Fuller, of the Beach & Fuller Company, is back 
from a business trip. 





~~ 


FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INb., Jan. 18.—Edgar V. O’Daniel, 
Uriah V. O’Daniel, Leroy Snyder, John E. Matthews 
and Charles E. Sullivan, all of this city, have bought a 
rotary cut veneer mill at Parma, Mo., and have organ 
ized the Parma Manufacturing Company for the purpose 
of operating it. Edgar V. O’Daniel, who has been 
associated with the mill about three years, will take 
charge of it as general manager and president of the 
company, 

The Indianapolis National Supply Company, of which 
W. A. Omelvena is president and having offices in the 
Board of Trade building, closed a deal Saturday for 
2,000 acres of timber land near Pine Bluff, Ark. The 
consideration was $75,000 and after removing the oak, 
hickory, ash aygl gum timber it is understood the ground 
will be used as a cotton plantation. A large lumber mil! 
will be erected at once. 

Carl H. Buddenbaum, son of William C. Buddenbaum, 
president of the Buddenbaum Lumber Company, has 
taken a position with the Chicago Coal & Coke Company 
It is understood Mr. Buddenbaum will travel out of 
Cincinnati in Ohio territory. 

Two local men have taken positions with the J. J 
Newman Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo. They ar 
(. Headley, formerly with the Lyons Cypress Lumber 
Company, Garyville, La., and Richard Bartlett, until 
recently with the Natalbany Lumber Company, of Nat 
albany, La. Headley will have Indiana territory, while 
sartlett will travel in Ohio. 

The Miller-Bacon Lumber Company, which has had 
offices at 226 Unity building in East Market street fo. 
some time, has moved to the fifth floor of the State Lift 
building, where it has larger and better equipped 
quarters. : 

Charles D. M. Houghton, of the Greer-Houghton Lum 
ber Company, and L. G. Anderson and F. C, MeGraye! 
salesmen for the company, are attending the conventio! 
of the Union Association of Lumber Dealers at Toledo 
Ohio, this week. Following the convention Mr. Hough 
ton will make a business trip through Ohio. 

The Home for Friendless Women, a local institutio: 
has received word that it has been given $10,000 by th: 
will of the late George D. Emery, of Boston, Mass., wh: 
died a few days ago. Mr. Emery for many years was 
a dealer in walnut lumber in this city, going east about 
twenty years ago. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 20.—There is a continued ce 
mand for the higher grades of quarter sawed and plat 
oak. There is, however, a scarcity of this class of stock 
Dealers, therefore, are having no trouble in disposing 
of what they have in stock at satisfactory prices. 

The unfavorable weather of the last few days had 
depressing effect on the lumber market, but the recent 
rains and snows have added to the fine stage of the 
Cumberland river and have therefore greatly facilitated 
the getting logs down from upriver points. 

Their friends are congratulating J. W. Wallace, o! 
Norvell & Wallace, and B. W. Kirkpatrick, of J. 0 
Kirkpatrick & Sons, both leading retail lumber concerns, 
because of their recent election to the board of direc 
tors of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association o! 
Alabama, George & Tennessee at the annual meeting 
recently held in Birmingham. The honor is considere« 


as well deserved by all who are acquainted with these 


two gentlemen. 
A company has been formed at Crossville known as 
the Crossville Casket Company, composed of John Hem 
bree and Ed. Hembree. The company has commence: 
active operations, They have constructed a large plani 
and installed modern machinery. The plant is running 
full time. 
The men report that business is very quiet and has 
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WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 19.—The J. W. Thompson 
Lumber Company has sold to the Crescent Hardwood 
Lumber Company the lease on the west side of its yards 
in North Memphis, including the offices which have been 
used by the company. Included in the transaction was 
about 400,000 feet of hardwood lumber already in the 
yards. The J. W. Thompson Lumber Company will con- 
tinue to yard its lumber on the east side of the Illinois 
Central railroad in North Memphis. It may erect offices 
there soon. For the present, however, it will likely have 
offices downtown just as it did before it removed to 
North Memphis. This is the extent of the transaction 
between the J. W. Thompson Lumber Company and the 
Crescent Hardwood Lumber Company, and the report that 
the J. W. Thompson Lumber Company had disposed of 
its interests here for $15,000 and would retire from 
business was without foundation. J. P. Sullivan, J. 
Ryan and others are the incorporators of the Crescent 
Hardwood Lumber Company. 

The J. W. Wheeler Lumber Company has purchased 
1,100 acres of hardwood timber land from L. C. Black- 
burn and 4,100 acres from the Chatfield Land & Im- 
provement Company. The purchase price was in excess of 
$100,000, making the acreage value slightly more than 
$20. The land lies in two separate tracts not far from 
Madison, Ark., where the company operates a large mill 
and where it will develop the timber on this land, esti- 
mated at about 40,000,000 feet. The land lies on either 
side of the St. Francis river and on convenient bayous, 
with the result that development will be comparatively 
easy. It is stated that it will not be necessary to haul 
any of the timber more than a mile in order to get it on 
the St. Francis river, which will be used for transport 
ing it to the plant at Madison. This is the largest timber 
land deal consummated in this territory since the finan- 
cial depression of the last year. C. L. Wheeler, who was 
elected one of the directors of the Lumbermen’s Club at 
the recent annual meeting, is one of the stockholders in 
the company making the purchase. 

It is understood that the creditors of the Bodley Wagon 
Company have asked for the presence of C. F. Bodley, 
president, in order that a deposition may be secured 
from him in connection with the affairs of the company. 
Fifteen days have been given by the federal court for 
taking this deposition and when it has been secured it 
is expected that the order for the sale of the property 
may be forthcoming. 

The Clyde Charleston Fast Freight Lines will establish 
offices in Memphis about January 1. The lines in ques- 
tion operate a fast water and rail freight service from 
New York, Boston and all Atlantic coast points to all 
points throughout the south, various southern roads being 
used in conjunction with the Charleston steamship lines. 
In serving the Memphis territory the lines will use the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railroad. 

D. I’. Heuer, who has been employed for several years 
by lumber firms in this city, has been taken in as a 
partner by A. N. Thompson & Co. Mr. Heuer was con- 
nected with Thompson & McClure and later with the Bel- 
grade Lumber Company. When Mr. Thompson withdrew 
from the latter Mr. Heuer went with him and has proven 
himself such a valuable man that he has been taken 
into the firm. Mr. Heuer is a young man and his many 
friends are congratulating him on his advancement. He 
became a member of the Lumbermen’s Club at the meet 
ing held a short time ago, coming in with the record 
breaking batch of tHirty-one. A. N. Thompson & Co. 
is engaged in the wholesaling of hardwood lumber, with 
yards in North Memphis. 

Dispatches received here from Texarkana, Ark., state 
that all of the properties belonging to the Red Water 
lumber Company and the Northeast Texas Railroad 
Company are ordered sold by Commissioner W. J. 
Maroney, of Dallas, Tex., May 4, 1909, at Texarkana. 
otal liabilities are estimated at $200,000 and assets at 
$350,000. The suit is pending before Judge E. B. Muse, 

f Dallas county, Texas. 

A reorganization of the Arthur Hardwood Flooring 
(ompany, this city, took place January 1. L. P. Arthur, 
ifter whom the concern was named, retired from the 
uusiness and the name of the concern was changed to 
he Memphis Hardwood Flooring Company. This change 
vas effected at the annual meeting of the stockholders 
January 11. Application for a new charter was made 
ind subsequently granted. The new officers of the con- 
ern are: 

lresident—W. L. Crenshaw. 

Vice president—J. FE. Stark. 

Secretary and general manager—-R. J. Lockwood. 
‘Treasurer—-Levi Joy. 

These above officers, in addition to C. J. Tully, con 
titute a board of directors. 

Mr. Lockwood, who assumes the active management 
f the concern, is a well known and competent lumber 
ind flooring man. 

The Memphis Hardwood Flooring Company has a 
plendid modern plant with all modern equipment. It 
as a capacity of 25,000 feet daily and cuts up 6,000,000 
feet. of lumber every year. The dry kiln has three com- 
partments, a Morton kiln with a capacity of 225,000 
feet. 

The concern was established in 1895. The plant is 
loeated in North Memphis. Its product is quartered and 
plain red and white oak flooring. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BristoL, TENN., Jan. 22.—Lumbermen in this section 
continue to report trade activity and the belief is gen- 
eral that the improvement will continue and that the 
coming spring and summer will see higher prices and a 
more healthful demand for stock than has existed in a 
great while. Large band mills continue to resume opera- 
tion, while some of the smaller mills that usually close 


down during the winter months are preparing to resume 
soon, 

Messrs. Debold and Dunwoodie, of the Forest Lum- 
ber Company, Pittsburg, were among the score of hard- 
wood buyers from the east and middle west spending 
the week in Bristol. Buyers have been coming in larger 
numbers since the increase in demand for stock, and 
better prices are offered for hardwoods. 

R. E. Wood, of the R. E. Wood Lumber Company, 
Baltimore, was among the prominent lumbermen in 
Bristol this week. Mr. Wood visited his band mill that 
is running regularly and has been in operation to its 
capacity for many months. He is optimistic as to the 
future and is pleased with the advance since the first 
of the year. 

The Paul W. Fleck Lumber Company is preparing to 
materially extend the scope of its operations, following 
- increase of the capital stock from $15,000 to $50,000. 
George W. Peter will remain in charge of the general 
offices in Bristol, while Paul W. Fleck will be manager 
of the eastern offices in Philadelphia. 

J. A. Wilkinson, of Bristol, reports business steadily 
improving and the outlook much brighter. Mr. Wilkin- 
son makes a specialty of thin poplar and special oak 
bills and has a heavy trade in the domestic and export 
markets. His band mill in this city is running regu- 
larly. 

I. C. Knight, sales manager of the Tug River Lumber 
Company, of this city, said: 

The lumber business shows considerable more activity 
than it has for a good while. Mills are resuming opera- 
tion on every side, and the outlook is much better than 
it has been. Prices are steadily advancing and the 
demand for stocks is more wholesome. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LirtLeE Rock, ARK., Jan. 18.—Numerous lumber con- 
cerns and timber owners are greatly disappointed over 
the decision of the secretary of the interior to the effect 
that the state does not now and never did own the 
famous ‘‘sunk Jands’’ of eastern Arkansas. The lands 
are situated in Poinsett, Craighead, Greene and Missis- 
sippi counties principally and approximate 100,000 acres 
in extent. By an act of 1850 the state was given the 
right to the lands on provision that they be surveyed. 
The survey was never made but the state took charge 
of the lands anyway and large timber holdings were 
sold. The lands are well stocked with choice timber, 
and after drainage arrangements had been made the 
timber took on a fine commercial value. Much of the 
timber has, of course, been cut off but what remains 
is in the hands of the general government, as the recent 
decision nullifies all claims derived from the state. 
The ‘‘sunk lands’’ district was formed by the upheavals 
of 1811, at the same time as the formation of the 
famous Reelfoot lake district of Tennessee. 

Heavy exportation of lumber and hardwood products 
is reported for this point for the present month. The 
Bliss-Cook Oak Company particularly report unusual 
shipments of white oak staves to Antwerp, Belgium and 
other foreign markets. 

Building records for the year, particularly in the 
section of the city outside of the fire limits, show an 
excellent gain over the previous year, despite the de- 
pression in business. The prospect for 1909 indicates 
a liberal demand for all classes of building material, 
particularly of the medium grades of lumber. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 20.—I., N. Stewart & Bro, re- 
port that they have had a fine run of business since the 
first of the year and are looking forward to a fine spring 
trade. 

0. E. Yeager finds this a good time to make his annual 
trip to Mt. Clemens, where he will enjoy a two weeks’ 
rest, besides having an opportunity to indulge in the 
famous baths at that place. 

F. W. Vetter is still shipping hardwoods from south 
of the Ohio and from the start trade has taken of late 
the office does not anticipate any difficulty in disposing 
of it at good prices. 

A. J. Elias, as president of the Civie Conference, is a 
busy man these days looking after various municipal 
improvements that this organization has under way. The 
office says trade is improving. 

R. D. McLean is still in Indiana, where he was called 
by the serious illness of his wife just on the eve of his 
departure for Europe. The office is busy filling orders 
for plain and quartered oak. 

T. Sullivan & Co. are preparing for a good trade in 
Pacific coast woods just as soon as spring opens. J. 
Leo Throm is now in the west as purchasing agent and 
will make his headquarters at Tacoma. 
been so for some time. Some of them are discouraged, 
but they believe that there is bound to be an improve- 
ment when the spring trade opens up. 

W. G. Hutchinson, of the Prewitt-Spurr Manufactur- 
ing Company, is in Louisville. 





MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE OF CHATTA- 
NOOGA LUMBERMAN. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 19.— Paul L. Rains, a 
young business man of this city and a senior member of 
the firm of Rains & Harris, commission dealers, has dis- 
appeared from this city under.rather mysterious cireum- 
stances, which is causing great anxiety to his family and 
friends in Chattanooga. Mr. Rains went to Atlanta, Ga., 
January 6 to collect an account owing his firm by a con- 
cern in that city, and while at Atlanta, he telegraphed 
that he was unable to see the party whom he expected 
to eall on and that he would be home the following 
Friday. No further word has been received from him 
and it is reported that he collected a large account from 
a Marietta (Ohio) firm, after which no further trace of 
him has been secured, and his relatives fear that he has 
been foully dealt with. { 





3S HARDWOODS. 





Attention! 


Ask us for lists showing what dry lumber we 
have ready for immediate shipment and prices 
delivered to any point in the United States or 
Canada. We are carrying 12,000,000 ft. of 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Consisting of Plain and Quartered Red 
and White Oak, Poplar, Chestnut, Hickory, 
Ash, Tennessee Red Cedar Boards, Etc. 


LOVE, BOYD & CO. 


Nashville, Tennessee 








WE MANUFACTURE 


Poplar, Plain and Quartered 
Oak, Ash, Elm, Chestnut, 
Basswood, White and Yel- 
low Pine, Hemlock, Gum. 


OPERATE OUR OWN SAW 
:: AND PLANING MILLS :: 














Ship Direct to the Factory, Con- 
suming Trade and Retail Yards. 








LET US HAVE YOUR INQUIRIES 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Argument 
Is Unnecessary 


in making sales if your yards =| 
are stocked with choice 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Cas- 

ing, Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, Door 

and Window Jambs, Ale and Beer Staves 
and Heading. 


Wecan ship promptly, having now on hand 12,000,000 
feet of well assorted and selected stock. 


WRITE FOR PRICES, 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER C0., 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 


OAK 
mapowoo Lowers 2. =» End- Matched 


Kiln Dried 
areR LUMBn pe 
& MFG.CO 

Bored A RDIS Hollow 


Polished 











Sanford & BikcH 
Treadway sort LM 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 8-4 Culls, 














TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED jijmincrman tetecoue. 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, [ll, 
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“MS PACIFIC COAST. 


















Yard Stock 


has long been a specialty with 

us and by studying closely the 

demands from dealers all over 

the continent, we have gained 

experience in filling such orders 

that today makes it an easy mat- 
ter for us to please. Our stock is all well 
sawed and dressed and the prices we make 
on mixed cars of 


Fir and Washington Pine 


will convince you that we want a share of 
your business. In addition to the above we 
have for quick shipment a special stock of 
flooring 1x4 and 1x4, ceiling and drop 
siding, porch flooring and decking, nice 
soft yellow pine finish, wind mill tower 
stock and tank stock. Can’t we quote you? 


White River Lbr. Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 


es emevescmm ana x 





Our Specialty 


Long Fir Timbers 


Spars, Piling, Poles, Posts, 
etc. We solicit your or- 
ders for Washington 
Lumber Products. 


Central Lumber Company 


NAPAVINE, WASH. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 








Washington Fir, Cedar and Spruce, 
California Redwood, 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete st4ck of above for Coast shipment or from our 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MINNESOTA. 








Western Pine Lumber 


in all forms for yard trade. 


Steam Kiln Dried Factory Plank. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 


MILAN, WASHINGTON. 














Pine and Fir | Box Shooks 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 


KLICKITAT PINE LUMBER COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. GOLDENDALE, WASH. 








AGENTS — SHIPPERS 
a ea 
EASTERN DEALERS 
and MANUFACTURERS 
Let us secure your 


FACTORY and YARD STOCK 


Write or wire us your requirements. 


We pick and buy the best. 


Great Western 
Lumber and Cimber 
Company 


Located in the World’s Largest Lum- 
ber Shipping Port 


Aberdeen, - Wash. 

















PUGET SOUND NEWS. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—There is every indication 
that the snow storm that has prevailed on the Coast 
generally the last week or ten days is over, a warm 
Chinook wind prevailing in Seattle and vicinity today, 
causing a much higher temperature, and together with 
warm rain, has about elimited the snow, which has been 
a menace to the manufacturing end of the lumber in 
dustry, and particularly logging operations, which have 
practically been at a stand still for a week or more. 

More life is reported in the coastwise charter market 
during the last week, due to a recovery from the heli 
day dullness. The demand for lumber tonnage is re 
ported fairly brisk by the Shipowners’ Association of 
the Pacific coast, with rates steady and firm. The de 
mand for steam tonnage at present is greater than sail, 
although the latter is fairly good. Figures for last week 
were at association basis, which indicates that the mar 
ket is holding up well. Coastwise business is probably 
brighter than it has been for months, 

The following cnarters of the last week are reported 
by the association: Steamer Shna-Yak, schooner C. 8. 
Holmes and schooner Fred Ek. Sander, Puget sound to 
San Pedro, $4.50; steamer Casco, Grays harbor to San 
Francisco, $3.75; steamer San Pedro and steamer 
Coaster, Willapa harbor to San Francisco, $3.75; schooner 
Banger, Grays harbor to Guaymas, private terms. 

Other recent charters for lumber are: Schooner Mary 
Dodge, Coos bay to San Pedro, $4.25; schooner H. D. 
Bendixsen and schooner Rk. W. Bartlett, Grays harbor to 
San Francisco, $3.75; steamer Tiverton, Willapa Harbor 
to San Francisco, $3.75; steamer Aurelia, Grays harbor 
to San Francisco, $4, two trips; schooner Af. J. West, 
Grays harbor to Santa Rosalia, private terms. 

The feature in off shore charters last week was the 
Norwegian steamer Mathilda, which will carry lumber to 
the United Kingdom for 57s Gd. This vessel will first 
take on redwood at Eureka, Cal., and complete loading 
on Puget sound. This is the first charter of a steamer 
to take lumber to the United Kingdom in several months. 
This rate is not considered good under normal con 
ditions. 

It is reported that the Australian market is over 
stocked and the demand light. There is also little busi 
ness reported being done in the orient. 

The Western Washington Lumber Company, formerly 
located on the fourth floor of the Lumber Exchange 
building, this city, are now to be found in their fine new 
suite of offices at 709 and 710 White building, Seattle. 

P. Victor Giroux, who has for the last three years 
handled the shingle department of Schwager & Nettle 
ton, of this city, the first of the year associated him 
self with the Tyee Lumber Company, whose offices are 
now in the Central building, this city, where he will 
have similar duties. Mr. Giroux is a native of Quehec, 
where he learned the lumber business as a youngster 
in the mills and logging camps of that province. He 
came to Seattle three years ago and has been with 
Schwager & Nettleton since that time. The Tyee Lum 
ber Company will make a special feature of wholesaling 
shingles, and as Mr. Giroux is a specialist in this line, 
he will have charge of that department. 

L. L. Whitman, formerly in the retail lumber business 
at Marshall, Mo., being a member of the firm of Ballew 
& Whitman, is now in Seattle looking into the lumber 
situation with a prospect of locating somewhere in this 
section. 

Charles M. MeCoy, a well known wholesale lumber 
dealer of Minneapolis, has been in Seattle this week and 
other Puget sound points, on one of his periodical trips 
to the Coast. 

Good Outlook at South Prairie. 

In speaking of the trade situation and the outlook for 
future business, J. C. Biles, manager of the Myers Lum 
ber Company, South Prairie, Wash., has the following 
to say: 

The storm has kept us closed down in common with the 
other mills in this vicinity since the holidays. Orders con 
tinue to come in quite rapidly, in fact we are compelled to be 
on our guard to prevent ourseives being overloaded with 
orders. 

There seems to be no question, even in the minds of our 
customers, but that the prices are and should be at an 
advance above those prevailing a month ago. 

Our new concrete kiln built after the patent “Aweco” 
process is operating successfully. We have been drying our 
dimension, joists and plank and we find that it turns this 
material out in as good condition as could be obtained by 
thorough air drying and with no larger proportion of loss. 

J. G. Melntosh, who has for the last few months been 
head bookkeeper in the office of Schwager & Nettleton, 
this city, has been given the position of sales manager 
of the shingle department of the company, to take the 
place of P. Victor Giroux, who left the first of the year 
to associate himself with the Tyee Lumber Company. 

The United States Lumber Company, of this city, has 
added a new bookkeeper to its present office force, since 
moving into the new White building, in the person of 
C. L. Forbes. 





—~ 


IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 
CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 9.—Saw mills in this part of 
the state are all closed down on account of the blizzard 
that has been raging for the last week. The snow is over 
a foot deep, and it is impossible to operate logging 
camps or mills. 
The Bob-White Lumber Company, of Rainier, has 





moved its logging outfit to a new body of timber and will 





FOREIGN SHIPMENTS FROM THE NORTHWEST INCREASE. 


Warmer Weather Helps Manufacturing — Charters for Foreign Ports Show Increase—Many 
Plants Closed Down. : 








he in excellent shape for a good run during the coming 
season. They have a fine body of timber and are turn 
ing out a splendid grade of lumber. 

The contract for the Grays Harbor branch of the 
Union Pacific railway has been let to a Spokane firm, 
and the work will doubtless begin at once. Some minor 
matters about terminals are to be settled, but aside from 
this the route is all bought. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Company has just bought 
the timber on a section of school land near its logging 
camps and is now building a railroad to it. 

A school section was sold in Chehalis county last week 
for over $40,000, the Grays Harbor Commercial Com 
pany taking nearly all of it. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

TacoMA, WASH., Jan, 14.—Foreign lumber shipments 
from the customs district of Puget sound, comprising 
fourteen ports, for 1908 amounted to 237,890,000 feet, 
according to the records of Collector of Customs F. ©. 
Harper. This is 62,080,000 feet less than the shipments 
of 1907 and nearly 3,000,000 feet less than 1906. For 
1905 the district’s foreign lumber shipments were 221, 
S12,000 feet; for 1904, 235,834,000; for 1905, 254.880, 
OOO, and for 1902 it was 155,762,000 feet. September, 
1908, shows the largest shipments of the year and ranks 
as the seeond largest month of three years, Collector 
Harper’s report for December, issued today, shows ship 
ments of only 13,006,000 feet, being 12,689,000 feet less 
than December, 1907, and making last month the small 
est in two years. 

A large number of vessels are on the Sound loading 
foreign cargoes, however, and export millmen state that 
the offshore market is healthy with a fair outlook. A 
number of inquiries are being reported right along, and 
mills here have considerable business booked ahead 
Shipments to the California market and coastwise points, 
Which are of course not included in the customs reports 
continue brisk with a good aeal of lumber moving to 
California and prices holding steady. 

Following is a compara.ive statement of the fereign 
lumber shipments of the Puget sound customs district 
for three years: 












Feet 

1008 1909 1906 
January 17.1000 ee 17.548.0000 
February 21,176,000 25.563,000 24.6140 
March 14,028,000 VOOSSS.000 16.5570 
\pril 22 ZOO OO areal rT) “O 412000 
May VISSO000 V4 G55 .000 255M 
June 24,040,000 36.000 
duly i 
August 
September Cea 
Oetober ps 21,000 


November 2PO.362,000 
December 


12,064,000 


15,006,000 25,689,000 25 S03 000 


Totals SUT SVOL000 VOUNZO OOO 240.71 G8 
The Mineral Lake Lumber Company has had its plant 
at Mineral idle since the first of the heavy snow fall and 
is uncertain when it will be able to start up again 
although it hopes to get going next week. J. G. Diet 
son, Vice president and manager of the company, said 
yesterday : 


The weather has brought everything to a standstill 
far as sawing and logging is concerned and the camps and 
inills along the Tacoma Eastern are all idle Orders 
far as possible are being filled from stocks on hand and 
stocks are due to be greatly depleted with many of th 
western Washington mills idle. Some of the camps at 
trying to start up again and we hope to get our mill goin 
next week if the weather does not grow worse. The lumber 
market is good with a fair volume of inquiries and pric 
firm and advancing We find the outlook very bright an 
are well pleased with it 


The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has be 
operating its two big mills to capacity all through 1! 
severe weather of the last ten days. The company 
logging camps at Buckley and Orting, however, are id! 
‘* frozen up tighter than a drum,’’ as President Ever 
G. Griggs expresses it, and the loggers have In« 
brought to Tacoma to await a thaw. Mr. Griggs stat: 
that the market is in good shape with prices firm, b 
the general demand not quite as good as a few weel 
ago, owing to climatic conditions. With the return « 
warm weather he expects a general improvement. 

The Pacifie National Lumber Company had to sh 
down its mill at Ashford last Thursday on account 
snow and cold, but will try to get it running tomorro\ 
The company is getting out an order of about 1,000,0' 
feet for Glasgow to go on the Norwegian steam: 
Mathilda soon due in port, and President HK. W. Den 
arest says only 300,000 feet of this consignment ba 
been cut, so that the mill will have to ‘‘go some’? 1 
finish on time, 

KE. J. MeNeeley & Co. closed down their plant on t! 
waterfront when the blizzard strfick the Sound an 
have since been idle. The severe wind did some dan 
age to booms along this part of the Tacoma waterfron 
and Mr. MeNeeley says that in view of the cold an: 
snow it was decided best not to try to operate. I! 
is uncertain when the plant will start up again, it 
pending wholly upon the weather. 

The Tacoma Fir Door Company has shut down | 
saw mill owing to snow ard cold weather, but has |! 
factory running to capacity. Said President Joli 
Snyder yesterday: 

We are getting all the business we can take care of. ‘TT! 
lir door demand is fine. Prices have advanced about bal! 
a point lately and we expect them to advance again in 
week or two. Considering the cost of material there '* 
plenty of room for advancement before doors get on a pt 
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with logs and Jumber. ‘The outlook is good for spring. 
orders are coming in plentifully and we are well pleased 
with the situation, 

The Great Northern Railway Company this week took 
ut a permit for its Tacoma freight warehouse. It is 
to be 500x50 feet and will cost about $30,000. Work 
is to begin on the structure at once. H. Chase & Co., 
of Seattle, who also have the contract for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway Company’s ware 
house, have the contract. Improvements to the Great 
Northern’s T’aecoma terminals will cost about $250,000 
when completed. 

The ©. A. Mentzer saw mill, recently completed on 
(Juartermaster harbor, is shipping 100,000 feet of ties 
his week on the schooner Alpena, which is here loading 
for California. The balance of the vessel’s cargo will 

' furnished by the new Nelson-Johanson mill. 

The Winkleman Lumber Company is finding business 
itisfactory, with a good volume of demand coming in 
ind the outlook for spring excellent. This company’s 
flives are at 1902 Pacific avenue. 

The Norwegian steamer Aagot, which was loading at 
he St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s mills for 
\ielbourne, cleared this week with a cargo of 2,404,238 
eet. Of this 1,372,898 feet was laden at Tacoma, 
16,781 feet of redwood Jaden at Eureka and the bal 
nee at San Francisco, 

One of the notable cargo shipments being got out this 
eck is an order of 400,000 feet of timbers, 12x12 to 
ix16-80 to be sent to New York by the Tacoma Mill 
ompany on the former Tacoma-Manila liner Tremont, 
hich, with her sister ship, the Shawmut, has lately been 
uight by the government for the Panama canal work. 
the Tremont will be here next week to load. Speaking 
f market conditions, Charles E. Hill, resident manager 

the company, said today: 

We are managing to keep running right along, despite the 

woand cold. Many mills have had to close down entirely. 
fhe market is in fair shape, although there has not been 

mony inquiries lately We look for a good spring trade. 


J. Leo Throm, representing T. Sullivan & Co., Buf 
lo, N. Y., arrived in Tacoma this week and expects to 
main in this section from now on buying the fir lum 
specialties wholesaled extensively in the east by 

Il. Sullivan & Co, Prior to a year ago Mr. Throm spent 
o years with headquarters in Tacoma representing this 
ne company, but with the advance in the freight rates 

{ the falling off in business he returned to the home 
oflice and for the last vear has been buying hardwoods 
f T. Sullivan & Co. in the north and south. He is 
pleased to get back on the Coast and reports the lum 
her situation improving in the east, with the outlook 


favorable for a good demand the present year. 
Gieorge J. Osgood, president of the Chehalis Fir Door 
Company, well known manuracturer of fir doors and lum 
and shingles and the Summit Mill Company at 
Chehalis, Wash., left this week for a couple months’ 


ence in the east, during which time he will visit the 
lumber and door markets and look into the busi 
situation, and at the same time call on the many 
tomers of his two companies in the middle west and 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


\BERDEEN AND Hoquiam, WASH., Jan. 8.—Little ae 
y is reported in Grays harbor lumber circles during 
last week. The mills generally have been busy 
ining up their last season’s business and incidently 
ny advantage of the customary lull in business at 
first of each year to make needed repairs. The rail 
mills report that considerable business has been 
ol for spring shipment and that buyers generally 
ate a disposition to meet the manufacturers’ views 
lie matter of prices. The ruling freight rates to the 
cipal California ports continue at $3.75 for San 
neisco delivery and $4.25 for San Pedro delivery. 
onditions portend toward an upward movement in 
branches of the lumber business and lumbermen gen 
y are optimistic in regard to the future outlook, A 
iher of improvements have been announced by Grays 
hor mills, the principal ones being the building of 
efuse burner by the C, E. Burrows Company and the 
son Bros. Company at an expenditure of $15,000 and 
U0 respectively, and the rebuilding of the S. E. 
le Lumber Company at an expenditure of $10,000. 
National Lumber & Box Company, of Hoquiam, 
templates the erection of additional kilns, the in 
lation of two additional boilers, the installation of 
improved Simonson log turner and a heavy steam 
in its mill during the coming month. The im- 
‘vements contemplated will mean considerable expen 
re on the part of the National Lumber & Box Com- 
y and will necessitate a couple of weeks’ shutdown 
's plant in February. 
lhe Flytes timber syndicate has just sold a section 
timber to the Grays Harbor Loggins Company, a 
ly formed corporation, for $250,000. The tract con- 
is 50,000,000 feet of fine timber. Two weeks ago 
same company sold to O. P. Burrows 117,000,000 
of timber located on the Humptulips river for a 
Ke amount. 
\t_a sale of school lands in Montesano the Chehalis 
hogging Company bought about 20,000,000 feet in 
ction 16 for $50,000. Fred Bissell, a Chehalis county 
louver, bought 3,000,000 feet in seetion 16-8 for $5,000. 
It is reported that the International Box Company, of 
lloquiam, bought the mill property of the Montesano 
lumber Company, at Montesano. The consideration was 
$100,000. It was supposed the purchase was made for 
the purpose of locating the new box factory that the 
company was ineorporated to build, but Harry B. 
es says it is not decided yet where it will be 
ocated, 


' 


_ Clarence Lillie, manager of the Western Cooperage 
Company, who is here from Portland, says that the busi- 


ness of his concern is so promising that it is the in- 
tention to run the plant overtime in a few weeks, prob- 
ably before February 1. The plant is to be enlarged 
during the coming year, but no action will be taken on 
that proposition until the troubles with the Union Pa- 
cific over the right of way is settled. Mr. Lillie says 
everything looks favorable so far as he knows to a fa- 
vorable settlement of propositions between his com- 
pany and the railroad officials. The Western Cooperage 
Company does a great deal of business with the Union 

-acific and wants to see the road pass by its plant 
and thinks it has made reasonable concessions. If the 
road runs through its property it will compel the re- 
moval of warehouses and dry kilns, the extension of its 
site into the boomage property and the probable rebuild- 
ing of the entire plant. 

O. P. Burrows, of the Burrows Logging Company, 
suffered a severe affliction in the loss of his son last 
week. Three boys, James Burrows, son of O. P. Bur- 
rows, Harry Sanborn and Loren Cogdill, all of Hoquiam, 
were lost while hunting ducks at the mouth of the 
river. The exact manner of their death is not known 
but it is supposed they were marooned on a sandspit, 
where they had rowed in a small boat, and as the tide 
raised the boat being insecurely fastened went adrift 
and left the boys to the mercy of the rising tide. 

J. D. Farrell, of the Union Pacifie Company, who is 
on the harbor in company. with Chief Engineer Bald- 
win and other officials, announced that the contract for 
building the Grays harbor branch of the Union Pacific 
road had been let to Caughren, Winter, Smith & Co., of 
Spokane. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan, 16.—Business has been at a 
standstill for the last week on account of the storm, 
but the indications are now that all can start up the 
first of next week. A great deal of damage has been 
done on account of the freezing, but most of the mills 
have kept pipes warm where possible and the delay due 
to repairs will not be great. The snows are melting 
rapidly and there is some danger of floods. 

The Union Pacific has let the contract for the big 
tunnel at Tacoma and this will be put through as rapidly 
as possible. The grading and construction work be- 
tween Centralia and Aberdeen has been delayed by the 
snowstorm, but will be started as soon as it is possible. 

The closing down of the mills has stimulated the 
demand for both lumber and shingles and the prospects 
for a good market condition in the near future are 
bright. Inquiries are numerous and orders can be taken 
for all the stock necessary to move at this time. 

There is also a movement in odd stocks and this will 
materially assist the mills, for accumulated stocks of this 
kind are usually hard to dispose of. It is noticeable, 
however, that this kind of material is moving much bet- 
ter than a few years ago and will doubtless continue to 
do so. This condition will make the profit on western 
manufacture much more satisfactory, for there is a 
yvreat deal of chance for an accumulation of undesirable 
stuff of this kind around a mill. 








NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 15.—With the weather remain- 
ing intensely cold in the northwest and in the east there 
has been little doing at either end in the lumber and 
shingle line. Here the low stage of temperature makes 
it impossible to manufacture, while east the greatly 
lower mercury has placed a quietus on building opera- 
tions, with the result that few orders are coming in 
from the line yards. 

‘*T sold some star shingles yesterday to a jobber at 
#1.80, in itself an advance,’’ states Henry M. Stutehell, 
of the Eclipse Mill Company, ‘* but I will accept no more 
orders for less than $2.’’ 

All logging camps in Snohomish county are closed 
down as a result of the freezing weather, for logging 
operations in this locality are never prosecuted when 


“snow lies on the ground, but a ‘‘chinook’’ wind has ar- 


rived and swept the snow away, though so rapidly did 
the change from cold to warm weather occur that mill 
owners on the rivers fear floods and as a consequence are 
taking every possible precaution. 

The Ferry-Baker Lumber Company will within a 
week receive its new dynamo from the east, which, when 
installed, will give the big plant 500 lights and also 
furnish power for the drag saw. The company is now 
using about 150 lights in the mill buildings. It was ex- 
pected to start operations by the first of the year but 
the presence of cold weather and snow, states Mr. Baker, 
caused an extension in the shutdown time until warm 
weather, or Puget sound’s usual winter weather, should 
return, 

Wyatt J. Rucker, of the Rucker Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, has been in Montana and Dakota in- 
specting line yards operated in those states by his com- 
pany. 

A statement of officers to hold office during the year 
in the Fairchild Lumber Company, based on the January 
4 election held by the company, shows: G. W. Fair- 
child, president; F. F. Swale, vice president; George A. 
Brown, secretary and treasurer; trustees, George W. 
Fairchild, F. FP. Swale and G. A. Brown. 

A newly incorporated concern is that of the Chappell 
Shingle Company, which will have its mill and head- 
quarters in Granite Falls, Snohomish county, Wash. 
The authorized capitalization is $15,000. The trustees 
of the company are Frank Chappell, J.°G. Chappell and 
Peter Chappell. 

The steamship Tremont is now loading timbers at the 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, and will later drop 
down to the Mukilteo Lumber Company for more tim- 
bers. Its destination is New York. To show-what kind 
of a port Everett has the Tremont is lying at the Weyer- 
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Clear Lake 
Lumber Company 


MIXED CARS RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 
SIDING 
FINISH 
High Grade Fir 


MILL AND OFFICE 


Clear Lake, Wash. 

















WILL MAKE LOW PRICES ON 


Western Pine 


We wish to move the following: 


6 Cars, 8” No. 2 Shiplap, 10 to 20 feet. 
-. ws 10 to 20 “ 
“ Ixi2 No. 2Com.$2S,12 to16 “ 
“ “ “ “ « 18 feet. 
“ 8” No. 3 Shiplap, 10 to 20 feet. 
“ 4” B. and Better Bevel Siding. 
6” “ “ “ 
4” C. Bevel Siding. 
4 6” “ ‘ 
Can furnish good assortment of yard stock all 
WESTERN PINE, good grades and good mill 


work. 
We want your inquiries. 





Wm. Musser Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 



















Pacific Coast Lumber 


CALIFORNIA WHITE 
AND SUGAR PINE. 


REDWOOD LUMBER & SHINGLES 
MONTANA AND WESTERN PINE 


FIR AND SPRUCE OUR SPECIALTY. 
FACTORY LUMBER. 


Get Our Prices. 








W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 














Let Us Take Your Order 


for some our superior 


FIR, CEDAR and SPRUCE 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


Nelson Lumber Company 
862-3-4 EMPIRE BUILDING 
Mills at Tacoma, Washington. SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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Grays Harbor Lumber Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 

















Our New Mill 


Doubling our former capacity is now 
in operation and ready to furnish any- 
3 i: thing in the way of :: 


FLOORING 
and FINISH 


HIGH GRADE YARD 


STOCK and SHINGLES 
In Mixed Cars 

We are also in position to supply anything 

in TIMBERS up to 100 feet in —_ 

Our facilities enable us to fill all our orders 

promptly. @ We know we can please you. 

Write us. We want to quote you prices. 


MYERS LUMBER CO. 


MILL AT SOUTH PRAIRIE, WASH., ON N. P. RY. 





























CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles. 


Flooring, 
R Ceiling, 
Bevel 


Siding and Finish. 
Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimansion, etc. 





WESTERN PINE, IDAHO WHITE PINE, 
WESTERN PINE SHOP. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballard Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





LONG and 


seuectep Kir Timbers 


on SHORT Notice. 


ALSO 


GENERAL YARD STOCK 


PROMPT SEIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


Covington Lumber Co. 


Mills at Covington, Wash. Kent, Wash. 


Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet. 
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haeuser wharf less than two lengths from shore, and 
the boat draws 28.9 feet. 

The ship Hovding has departed from the Weyerhaeuser 
wharf with 1,407,276 feet for South Africa, carrying 
also 130,000 feet of redwood timbers brought here by 
the steamer Northland. 

The bark Ricart De Soler is taking by lighter 2,700,- 
000 feet from the Canyon Lumber Company for Val- 
paraiso. 

The steam schooner Shna Yak has departed with a 
complete cargo from the Canyon Lumber Company and 
the Mitchell Lumber Company. Its destination is south- 
ern California. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 15.—A synopsis of the 
year’s output of lumber and shingles, an approximation 
of the output of the mills for nine months during the 
year, shows the importance of the industry in the chan- 
nels of trade in this county and is as follows: 

Based on a total of 116 shingle mills the aggregate 
daily cut for one month is 8,700,000,shingles; for nine 
months 1,957,500,000, or forty carloads a day, or 9,009 
carloads for a period of nine months. Of the thirty-five 
saw mills in the county nine will average a daily cut of 
100,000 feet of lumber each and twenty-six mills an 
average of 20,000 feet each. A total of ten carloads a 
day of telephone and telegraph poles and piling have 
been shipped during the year, and these camps run every 
day of the year, as the demand for such products has 
been heavy and urgent. Ten carloads a day of exclusive 
fir piling have been shipped by the camps of the county. 
An average of twenty carloads of ships’ spars, long tim- 
bers and derrick sticks have been shipped during each 
month of the year. 

Statistics of the cargo shipments of Bellingham for 
the year show some startling results. That the enormous 
total of 83,245,820 feet of lumber has been shipped 
out of this port since January 1, 1908, is deduced from 
the figures of Harbormaster C. B. Hughes and statistics 
furnished by managers of the saw mills. 

The figures are complete for the year beginning with 
January 1, 1908, and ending with December, 1908. For 
those months the total shipments of lumber cargoes 
aggregated 77,928,136 feet. From data secured from 
the mill managers the approximate total of lumber 
shipped in December is 5,317,684 feet. Most of the 
lumber was consigned to California points, especially 
San Francisco and San Pedro. A large amount, how- 
ever, was shipped to South American ports and a large 
quota to Alaska. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Company heads the list in 
cargo shipments with a total of 42,479,416 feet from 
January 1 to November 30, 1908. The Bellingham Bay 
Lumber Company shipped 22,478,504 feet and the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Company shipped a total of 
9,318,921 feet. Other mills shipped as follows: Larson 
Lumber Company, 975,687 feet; Whatcom Falls Mill 
Company, 2,750,000 feet; Morrison Mill Company, 1,945,- 
292 feet. 

Announcement was made today by the management of 
the Larson Lumber Company that its B mill would re- 
sume operations Monday, A mill beginning today. This 
company operates two mills, each being in proximity to 
the other. Operation of the plants was interrupted by a 
few days of cold weather, when the thermometer dropped 
to zero, the climatie conditions being considered cold 
when the thermometer reaches the zero mark here. 

A. B. Martin, superintendent of the Puget Sound 
Mills & Timber Company, also states that the export 
mill, the department of the company’s extensive milling 
plant that was not destroyed by the recent fire, will 
begin operation Monday morning. 





OREGON NEWS NOTES. 


Snow Slowly Disappearing —Washington Concern 
Buying Lumber and Ties—Visitors—Lum- 
berman Gives Batchelor Dinner. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Jan. 16.—The snow which began to 
fall two weeks ago is still on the ground but beginning 
to gradually disappear. The fall has been the heaviest 
in twenty-one years and in many places it covered the 
ground to a depth of two feet. It was general all over 
the Pacific northwest and business and industries prac- 
tically have been at a standstill. The lumber business in 
particular has been totally paralyzed. It probably will 
be several days before work can be resumed as the snow 
is melting slowly. 

While the heavy snow is disagreeable and an expensive 
feature, it has accomplished one thing that nearly every 
lumber manufacturer has been agitating from time almost 
immemorial—that of curtailing the output in order to 
strengthen the market. 

George Whitney, of the Newbegin Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, Wash., was in the city this week buying lumber 
and ties for California delivery and looking after the 
shipping of several cargoes in the near future. Mr. 
Whitney states that the company has chartered the 
steam schooner Bowdoin to take three consecutive car- 
goes of railroad ties from Stella, Wash., on the Columbia 
river, to San Pedro for the Southern ‘Pacific Company, 
and that the sailing schooner Robert R. Hind will come 
to one of the lower Columbia river mills soon to load a 
cargo of lumber for San Francisco. The ties to be 
shipped on the Bowdoin are said to be for the Santa Fe 
road. The cargo to be shipped on the schooner Hind 
has been sold to the Gallagher Lumber Company, of San 
Francisco. The steam schooner Wellesley, which was to 


have come to Stella to load ties, has been diverted to 
Grays harbor. The Bowdoin is expected to arrive at 
Stella February 2 

Jay S. Hamilton, a prominent wholesale lumber dealer 
of this city, with offices in the Beck building, left for 
San Francisco this week on business. 

E. B. Hazen, manager for the Bridal Veil Lumbering 
Company, was in this city this week and reported the 
mill still closed down because of snow and cold 
weather. Mr. Hazen also announced that the company 
is going to begin the instalation of an additional 
waterpower plant, giving the mill a total of 1,000 
indicated horsepower. The new power plant will haye 
a 77-foot head of water. 

John P. Muller, formerly of MeCullough & Muller, 
of San Francisco, is in this city buying and looking 
into conditions. Mr. Muller is carrying on business 
under his own name. 

D. K. Minor, president of Minor-Johnson Company, 
wholesale lumber dealer of San Francisco, has been in 
this city for the last week. 

Thomas Tipton, purchasing agent for the Denver 
& Rio Grande railroad, with headquarters at Denver, 
was in the city this week placing orders for ties. 

Wilson W. Clark, secretary and treasurer of the 
Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, who is to become a 
benedict next Wednesday, January 20, bade farewel! 
to his old friends this evening at a bachelor dinner 
given at the Commercial Club. G. A. Griswold, secre 
tary and manager of the Falls City Lumber Company 
and Ben Reed, prominent lumberman of Oakland, Cal 
were among the bachelors present. 

The State Forest Association will 
night, January 18, to discuss the 
a bill presented before the 
for the appointment of 


meet Monday 
proposition of having 
legislature now in session 
a fire warden, 


BOP BABAR OOOewnns*n— 


KILN DRYING HARDWOOD. 

Business economy in the lumber business, as well as i: 
other lines, demands the minimum consumption of tim 
between the investment of money and its return with a 
profit, and in keeping with this economy is the reduction 
to a minimum of the waste material. 

In the manufacture of hardwoods the element of tim« 
enters into the process of drying for market, and natu 
ally the longer the process the longer the money is tied 
up in the stock and the greater the loss from decay and 
other causes, 

Therefore the hardwood industry affords a fruitful 
field for the exploitation of kiln drying, one of the for 
most advocates of which is the Grand Rapids Veneer 
Works, Grand Rapids, Mich. This company, under tli 
direction of its dry kiln department, is installing kilns 


for the drying of oak, gum, maple, beech and birch 
under a positive guarantee as to the quality of the prod 


ucts, as well as to the 
teen days. 
company. 


time required, from five 
Particulars may be had by 


to fif 
addressing the 





HYMENEAL. 


Clark-Dooly. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Jan, 18.—The marriage of Wilson W 
Clark, secretary and treasurer of the Clark & Wilson Lum 
ber Company, of Linnton, and Miss Elizabeth E. Dooly, 
daughter of Frank KE. Dooly, a prominent insurance man of 
this city, will take place at the Portland hotel, this city, 
tomorrow evening. The young couple are very popular in 
this city and the wedding will be of social prominence. 








MR. AND MRS. 


WILSON W. 


CLARK, 


Miss Dooly is a favorite in the social set, 
and accomplished. She will be attended by her sister, M 
Lucile Dooly, and Miss Lylla Clark, sister of the groom, 
bridesmaids, and Mrs. Frank EK. Dooly will be matron 
honer. senjamin W. Reed, of Oakland, Cal., manager 
the Ranier Mill & Lumber Company, will be best man. ‘I 
couple will spend their honeymoon visiting points of inte: 
in southern California, 


being beauti 





Sullivan-Webber. 


George W. Webber, of New York, N. 
announce the engagement of their daughter, Miss Lou 
Webber, and Robert B. Sullivan, Chicago sales manager ! 
Cc. D. Benedict & Co., of Peoria, Ill. The wedding will t# 
place at the home of the bride’s parents in New York ¢\') 
Monday, April 26. 


Mr. and Mrs. 





Schuttler-Henn. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 18.—The marriage of Julius |! 
Schuttler, secretary and treasurer of the Globe Handle ( 
pany, of this city, and Miss Gertrude Henn, daughter 
J. B. Henn, of the Peerless Tank & Seat Works Compal 
took place in this city recently; Rev. Fred A. Reller, pa iv 
of the St. Paul’s German isvangelical church, ofticiat d. 
The contracting parties are well known among a large cir le 
of friends and will make their home at 1320 West Frankiin 
street. Mr. Schuttler is one of the best known handle manu- 
facturers in this section. 
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ZERO WEATHER DELAYS WESTERN TRADE. 





Unusually Low Temperature Holds Back Lumber Shipments—New Timberlands in Idaho 
; Taken Up—Blizzard Stops Logging Operations. 





IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 16.—The entire northwest is 
in the grip of winter and the last week has seen con- 
tinuous zero weather in Spokane and the Inland Em- 
pire. Trains have been delayed and business is almost 
it a standstill. Retail lumbermen have reason to com- 
plain but the generous snowfall and continued cold has 
hrought gladness to the heart of the logger and the 
‘rews in the timber. 

The Spokane Chamber of Commerce this week in- 
lorsed the general movement started by similar organi- 
zations of the northwest protesting against the removal 
if the tariff on lumber. The Spokane organization is 
associated with the commercial bodies at San Fran- 
ciseo, Portland, Tacoma and Seattle, all of which have 
iuken a stand against the revision of the lumber tariff. 

Ten million dollars is to be the capitalization of a 
corporation organized at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., consoh- 
dating the Panhandle Lumber Company, of Spirit Lake, 
nd the Idaho & Washington Northern Railroad Com- 
pany, of which F, A, Blackwell is president, and the 
\lenasha Woodenware Company, headed by C. A. Smith, 
md the B. R. Lewis Lumber Company and the Idaho 
& Northwestern Railroad Company, of which B, R. 
Lewis, of Spokane, is president. Mr. Blackwell and 
Mr. Smith will be president and vice president respect- 
ively, each holding a one-third interest in the merger 


company. The Blackwell and Smith interests, it is 
viven out, have taken an option on the property of the 
Lewis company. The deal includes the vast timber 


holdings of the Menasha Lumber Company on the St. 
Maries river, where more than 1,000,000,000 feet of 
logs are ready to cut. These will be floated to the 
Lewis mill and worked into lumber at Coeur d’Alene. 
The mill will be improved and already the company is 
eimploying all the men it can secure in the camps. The 
woodenware company’s holdings embrace immense tracts 
of timber in the St. Joe river district. 

New regulations for taking up timber claims in Idaho, 
just received by the land office at Coeur d’Alene, pro- 
\ide that instead of the uniform price of $2.50 an acre 
only the cheapest land may be had for that amount, 
others being disposed of according to its value. All 
unreserved, unappropriated, nonmineral, surveyed public 
lands, chiefly valuable for stone or timber and unfit for 
cultivation at the time of sale, may be taken under the 
act and anyone who is a citizen of the United States 
itherwise qualified, including women, may make filings. 
The applicant must give an estimate not only of the 
timber as heretofore but also its value and the value of 
the land, besides depositing a fee of $10. After the 
application is filed it is forwarded to the chief of field 
division, who may reject it, compelling the applicant to 
appeal to the higher officials. The officer will cause the 
land to be appraised by an employee, who must con- 
sider the quantity, quality, accessibility and any other 
element of value of the land and the timber. The 


employee reports back to the chief of the field, which 
must be the joint approval of the latter and the local 
land officers. Either the applicant or the officers may 


reject the appraisement, but if the former does he must 
deposit at least $100 to meet the expense of reappraise- 
ment. Should the department fail to make the appraise- 
ment within nine months the applicant gets the land at 
#250 an acre. The applicant must deposit the fee 
ind purchase money prior to the publication notice 
i ad of at the time of final proof. The notice must 
sixty days in the nearest newspaper to the land 
prior to the date of offering final proof. Heretofore it 
been six weeks, 


With the Lumbermen. 


A, Snyder, of Culdesac, Ida., has a crew of twenty men 
ing at the Valley mill on Craig mountain, where the 
is six inches deep. He expects to get out from 1,500,- 
" to 2,000,000 feet and will start the season's run early in 
|. ‘The planing mill at Culdesac, which closed December 
as resumed operation with a full crew and is also ship- 
More than 700,000 feet, mostly shop lumber, has been 
ped out sinee the planer started last fall and as much 
lumber is in the yards to be dressed and shipped. 
! rations are being made to turn out much box material 
oming season. The demand for lumber of all kinds is 
* and heavy shipments are expected to be made with 
' opening of the season. The snow in the Kippen locality 
i ur inches deep, making the conditions fine for logging. 
l saw mill men have large crews at work getting out logs 
the coming season's run. E. Erickson already has a lot 
zs delivered at his mill and expects to saw a large 
int of lumber next summer. Q. E. Gwynne, who re- 
ly acquired new timber holdings on the mountain, will 
“a good run this year. M. Hardin also has a large force 
uen at work cutting logs and expects to saw 3,000,000 
t next season. 
iarles Cromwell, of Garfield, Wash., has bought the 
In ber mills owned by George Griner and George Strong on 
Ihop ereek, Ida. The mills have a capacity of 20,000 feet 
ruch a day and employ from twenty to twenty-five men. 
lhnough snow has fallen to begin logging. 

il. B. Hewitt and O. C. Finelson, of Hoquaim, Wash., have 
lbousht for $100,000 the saw mill plant of the’ Montesano 
luinber Company. They are interested in the International 
tox Company and will establish its new plant at Montesano, 
expending $100,000 in its erection and equipment. 

‘The Milwaukee Land Company, a corporation which fs a 
ide issue of the railway, has secured 13,000 acres of timber 
lands in Clallam county, Washington, worth about $1,000,- 

‘ 


The sale of 125,000,000 feet of timber is reported in 
Skagit county, Washington. Much new capital is investing 
in timber there, 

©. B. Burrows, of Hoquaim, Wash., has bought the timber 
holdings of the Flyte syndicate in Chehalis county for $680,- 
000. ‘The holdings are located in the Humptulips river and 
cruise 170,000,000 feet of timber. 

_The Willard Case Lumber Company has purchased a mill 
site at Kalama, Wash., and is laying the foundations for one 
of the largest saw mills in the Pacific northwest. Its ca- 


' 


} 


poets wi be 125,000 feet in ten hours. The plant will cost 
uv, . 

“Canada Bros., of Wallace, Ida., will build a saw mill with 
a daily capacity of 50,000 feet, costing $25,000, fourteen 
miles above Enaville,’ Ida., on the Coeur d’Alene river. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 16.—But a very small amount 
of lumber has been moved from this district during the 
last week, owing to the heavy storms east of the range, 
which practically tied up all traffic. However, there has 
been numerous inquiries during the week and manu- 
facturers look forward to a good spring trade in all 
lines. The weather is most favorable for logging opera- 
tions and the work is being pushed to the limit, every 
available man having found employment in the woods 
and teams of all kinds are in demand. On account of 
the late date on which sufficient snow came to warrant a 
sleigh haul the loggers realize that no time can be 
lost from now on in order to get in the required amount 
for next season’s run. ‘ 

On account of the recent cold snap the Somers Lum- 
ber Company closed down its box factory until the 
weather moderates. Its planing mill is running on re- 
duced time at present on account of being unable to 
move many cars until the blockade is raised east of 
the range. The saw mill is undergoing repairs for next 
season’s run, and if the weather permits it will resume 
operations about the middle of March. The company’s 
logging operations are being forced to the limit and it 
is putting in at its four camps about 400,000 feet a day. 
Including its contractors it is landing 1,000,000 feet a 
day. 

The Warland Lumber Company, at Warland, Mont., 
is working about eighty men in‘ its logging camp at 
present and has about 5,000,000 feet on skids. Its mill 
is a dry land mill and about 3,000,000 feet will be 
decked at the mill this winter ready for next season’s 
run. The company expects to manufacture 10,000,000 
feet during next season and will do a considerable 
amount of summer logging. Its logs run about 75 per- 
cent pine and are said to be the finest bunch of logs 
being landed this season. 

D. B. Barber, manager of the State Lumber Company, 
reports that the mill is being overhauled preparatory to 
next season’s run. The refuse burner is being moved 
farther away from the mill and it is installing a new 
and larger edger and making many other improvements 
for the handling of lumber in the mill. Mr. Barber 
states that it will put in about 4,000,000 feet this winter 
and will do a considerable amount of summer logging 
next season. The company has a large equipment of pole 
ears and already has several miles of pole road built 
into the timber which it intends to log for this season’s 
run, 

A. H. Burns, president of the Dawson Lumber Com- 
pany, has been in Kalispell most of the week on busi- 
ness connected with his company. Mr. Burns states that 
the recent cold snap caused the company to close down 
its saw mill for the time being, but as soon as the 
weather moderates so that it can keep its hot pond 
open it will continue operations and saw all winter, as 
it has ample business for railroad and mining material 
to warrant it. The new 8. A. Woods matchers are 
being installed in the planing mill. Many other im- 
provements are being completed as fast as possible, so 
that everything will be ready for the opening of the 
spring trade. 

A. M. Sheldon, of Minneapolis, connected with the 
Imperial Elevator Company and stockholder of the 
Eureka Lumber Company, has been in this district for 
the last ten days on business connected with his com- 
pany. Mr. Sheldon attended the annual meeting of 
the association held last Tuesday, and by being directly 
connected with the retail lumber business gave a very 
interesting talk regarding coffditions and other matters 
as viewed by the retail dealers as a whole. Mr. Sheldon 
stated that the stocks of lumber held by the retailers 
throughout the country were small and badly broken, 
and that it would be necessary for the dealers to place a 
large amount of business within a reasonably short time. 
He believes that all indications point to a prosperous 
year for the lumber industry. 

The Kalispell Lumber Company has resumed opera- 
tions for the winter at mill No. 2, located at Athens, 
Mont., twenty-five miles west of Kalispell, on the Great 
Northern railway, and will saw out about 2,000,000 feet, 
mostly timbers for the mines. It is receiving several 
thousand feet a day at its planing mill and factory 
located in Kalispell from outside mills located off the 
railroad, 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IpA., Jan. 15.—During the last week this 
section has gone through a very bad blizzard, followed 
by very low temperature, at times as low as 25 degrees 
below zero. The result has been a paralysis of the 
work about the planing and saw mills until the weather 
moderated on the 14th instant. The operation of the 
planers of the Humbird Lumber Company at Kootenai 
and at Sandpoint was suspended for several days during 
the worst of the storm. The planer of the Dover Lum- 
ber Company was closed for a week. With the blockade 
of the railways combined with the crippled condition of 
the mills the lumber industry has passed through a quiet 
week, Only in the logging camps sheltered from the 
winds has the work progressed favorably. There is 
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abundance of snow and the roads are of the best. 

The Dover Lumber Company is operating two logging 
“amps on the Clark river near Cabinet, Ida. Each camp 
employs about seventy-five men. Many millions of feet 
will be logged during the winter and the camps will be 
continued into the summer. The mill will start as soon 
as the spring opens and will be operated at its full 
capacity during the coming season. George W. Meyers, 
general manager of the company, is giving the winter’s 
operations his personal supervision. 

H. C. Culver, president of the Sandpoint Lumber & 
Pole Company, spent several days in Sandpoint this 
week before returning to his home at Spokane. 





INTERMONTANE NEWS. 

SaLt LAKE City, UTAH, Jan. 16.-—-The week has been 
a busy one for the lumbermen of Salt Lake and vicinity 
despite the temporary stagnation in building circles. 
Wet and inclement weather still has this city and con 
tiguous territory in its grasp. 

George E. Merrill, of Morrison-Merrill & Co., this 
city, was the host to the party Thursday night at the 
Commercial Club, which took the nature of an informal 
banquet. Mr. Merrill and others present made several 
short addresses touching most important matters to be 
considered at the coming convention. The opening of 
the Portland gateway has so tremendously affected the 
trade in this territory that the dealers and lumbermen 
generally are much more enthusiastic than ever before 
over the part they will unquestionably have in the work 
of the coming convention. 

The trade of Utah generally is evincing more than 
usual interest in the report made by the members of 
the state land board of Colorado during the week to 
the effect that contractors on railroads and irrigation 
and power projects throughout Colorado are responsible 
for the loss of millions of feet of timber belonging to 
the state. W. C. Fairfax, Colorado timber warden, re 
ported to the board that William H. Kimball, of Krem 
lin, has in the last four years cut more than 700,000 
feet of timber from the forbidden reserves. Of this 
amount he has estimated that the federal government 
has lost 200,000 feet and the state 500,000 feet. The 
timber, it is said, was sold to one or two railroad con 
tracting firms and to the Central Colorado Power Com 
pany. Mr. Kimball has operated his saw mill for the 
last four years and Warden Fairfax reports that his 
assets are 100,000 feet of timber not yet sold and a 
saw mill somewhat encumbered. 

The Rio Grande Lumber Company, which was organ 
ized in this city six months ago with a capitalization of 
$25,000, has found it necessary to double its capital. 
The officers of the company are: President, E. T. Ash 
ton; vice president, Edward Laird; seeretary and treas 
urer, C. L. Jacobson. 

The Utah Lumber Company’s new yards between 
Second and Third West streets on First south are being 
leveled. The concrete foundations are nearly completed. 
When completed the company will have one of the 
finest and best equipped yards in the intermontane 
country. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Spencer Lumber Company, of Ogden, which will have a 
capitalization of $100,000, $10,000 of which already has 
been subscribed. This will be one of the largest con 
cerns of its kind in the city. The capital stock will be 
divided into 2,000 shares of $50 each. The directors 
of the company are: A. L. Brewer, J. L. Brewer, J. L. 
Carlson, L. B. Spencer and Alex Walker. The officers 
are: H. H. Spencer, president; L. B. Spencer, vice 
president; Alex Walker, secretary, and ©. H. Kircher, 
treasurer. The company already is doing business at 
Twenty-fourth street and Wall avenue. 

The office of the Volker-Scowcroft Lumber Company, 
237 Twenty-fourth street, was burglarized Monday 
night, but little or nothing was secured by the wouldbe 
thieves. 

The Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company’s planer and 
saw mill at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., have closed down for a 
general overhauling. Both had been in continuous 
operation since last April and the company has expe 
rienced a most suecessfyl season of business. The saw 
mill will be closed fer about two months when it will 
again resume operations, but the planer will resume 
operations again in the course of thirty or forty days. 
The company is looking forward to a prospereus season 
next year. In view of the fact that it has now on hand 
ready to be cut into lumber 30,000,000 feet of Jogs the 
logging operations during the winter will not be as 
extensive as in former years. Logging operations will 
be carried on, however, and the company expects during 
the season to cut between 12,000,000 and 15,000,000 feet 
of logs. 

Owing to the big demand for lumber in Elk City, 
Neyv., and surrounding country during the last year and 
orders now booked for early spring delivery, Natwick 
& Harris, owners of the Pioneer Saw Mill find it impos- 
sible to supply the market with the mill in its present 
location, being so far from good timber, so a new site 
for the mill will be chosen. Two locations are now 
under consideration. One is on Campbell gulch, between 
Elk City and Orogrande, about three miles from Elk 
City, where, on a rough estimate, 3,000,000 feet of logs 
can be put down at the mill at little cost. The other 
location is near the Errickson placer, eight miles up Elk 
creek from Elk City. 





Alleges Railroad Responsible for Fire Loss. 


MARQUETTE, Micu., Jan. 15.—The J. H. Worden Lumber 
& Shingle Company, of Dick, has brought suit against the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie railroad for $75,000 
damages, claiming that the Soo line was responsible for the 
fire which destroyed much property belonging to the plaintiff 
last August. It is alleged by the Worden company that the 
fire was caused by a spark from a locomotive and nearly 
5,000,000 feet of lumber, 350,000 lath and several buildings 
were burned. 


CURTAILMENT ON: COAST. 


Many Mills Closed on Account of Unusually Cold 
Weather—Redwood Trade Quiet—Local and 
Personal Notes of Western Lumbermen. 


San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 10.—The Coast output ot 
lumber has been considerably curtailed during the last 
two weeks by the closing of many of the northern fir 
mills on account of the cold. This has caused a continua 
tion of the year-end quiet around the local lumber offices 
but it has also prevented the shipping in of too much 
lumber for the present needs of this market. Conse 
quently prices are well maintained, although there are 
not many transactions. Plenty of figuring is being don 
on railroad orders, ties ete. Offshore business is_ still 
rather quiet in most directions. Coasting freights ari 
holding pretty firm, considering the temporary closing otf 
the mills in the north. 

The redwood market is not active at present, althoug! 
a good eastern demand is expected to develop after 
spring opens in the east. An oceasional foreign cargo is 
shipped and a good year is expected on the whole. 

It is learned that the Hulbert Lumber Company, th 
incorporation of which was recently announced, 1s no! 
directly connected with the new lumber wharf and yar 
enterprise of the Hooper Lumber Company in San Fran 
cisco, but several of those interested are in both com 
panies. 

I. A. Blocklinger, manager of the Pacifie Lumber Com 
pany 's redwood mill at Scotia, is expected to arrive her 
tomorrow and it is probable that at a conference wit 
President Selwyn Eddy and others some decision will b: 
made as to the plans for the new mill adjoining th: 
present plant. It will take about two months to clea 
the ground ut the site. A good stock of redwood is grad 
ually being accumulated at this company’s Oakland 
yards, whence it is proposed to ship air dried lumber t 
the eastern market. The planing mill at the same poin 
is in steady operation. 

A number of the leading lumber dealers of this cit 
sent telegrams a few days ago to Governor Gillett, of 
California, and to the chairman of the ways and menus 
committee of Congress, protesting against the proposed 
reduction of the tariff on lumber, which would work ver 
serious damage to American lumber interests on the 
Coast. Foreign tramp steamers with miserably pai 
crews would be enabled to bring lumber from Britis! 
Columbia at $2.50 freight, whereas our steam sehooners 
can not make much at $4. 

George F. King, a lumberman of Eureka, is quoted 
saving that the cruising and estimating of the Sehwart 
holdings on Yager creek, consisting of 5,000 acres of 
redwood timber land, would be completed within ty 
months. He is not yet ready to report to his principals 
in the east, but it is roughly estimated that there ar 
about 300,000,000 feet of standing timber on the prop 
erties. 

Advices from Truckee say: ‘‘ After lying idle thus far 
during the winter the California Pine Box & Lumbe: 
Company’s factory started January 11 with a foree of 
sixty men and the Truckee River Box Factory also 1% 
sumed operations. Both factories have sufficient orders 
ahead to keep their forees going at least three months, 
and by that time the usual spring orders will be coming 
in. These plants pay out about $7,000 a month for 
wages, materials ete. 

R. O. Wilson, manager of the Bayside Lumber Con 
pany, says that this company will next spring operate 
logging camps in its redwood timber holdings on Nanning 
creek, Humboldt county, below Seotia. Logging will also 
be continued on Jacoby creek above Bayside. Wharfag: 
and shipping facilities at the plant will be increased and 
other improvements are in plan, 

C. W. Pennoyer, manager of the Blinn-Robinson Lum 
ber Company's big yards in Los Angeles and vicinity, is 


in the city, visiting Selwyn Eddy, president of the 
Pacific Lumber Company. 
T. 8. Ducey and John Dueey came down from Portlind 


a few days ago to look over the business situation at theit 
lumber yards south of this city. 





SOUTHWESTERN CALIFORNIA NEWS. 

San Dieco, Cau., Jan, 15.—F. E. Weyerhaeuser, of 
St. Paul, Minn., who has recently become interested 1 
a large eucalyptus ranch in the eastern part of Sa 
Diego county, is now on his fourth annual visit to e 
Pacifie coast, accompanied by his wife and children. 

P. M. Musser, a wealthy lumberman from Museati:e, 
lowa, is a guest at Hotel del Coronado. 

Philip Morse, manager of the San Diego Lume! 
Company, has been elected treasurer of the San Dieve 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Mandalay is due tomorrow from Crescent ¢ 
Cal., with a cargo of 200,000 feet of redwood for |! 
Western Lumber Company. 

The Western Lumber Company has elected officers '\! 
the ensuing year as follows: President and maniac! 
M. A. Graham; vice president, W. J. Hotchkiss; se 
tary, Sam Ferry Smith; director, W. M. Herbert. 


LBBB LITO 

The Wagner Electric Manufacturing Company #1 
nounces the appointment of Frank N. Jewett as gencral 
sales manager, with headquarters at the main office and 
factory in St. Louis. Mr. Jewett has been district 
manager of the Wagner company at Chicago for the list 
three years. He has a large acquaintance among (lie 
electrical fraternity, not only on account of his position 
with the Wagner company at Chicago, but also through 
having been for ten years western representative 0! 
Evans-Almirall & Co., of New York city, in the sale and 
installation of central station heating plants. 
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DOORS AND MILLWORK. 


——ro 


A decided improvement has been manifest in the 
sash and door trade this week. The country yards 
are placing small orders for stock needed immediately 
and also are arranging to buy carload lots to be 
delivered during the next two months. Present in- 
dications point to no change in sash and door quo 
tutions during the next two weeks, although many 
manufacturers feel that glazed sash and door should 
ommand better prices, as these are being manufae- 
tured on a very low margin of profit. Practically 
no special work is being ordered and until building 
s resumed throughout this section no change in the 
situation so far as special work is concerned is 
looked for. Competition for orders for future de- 
ivery is extremely active throughout the middle west 
but manufacturers are making practically no price 
oncessions. Dealers who delayed buying until the 
present are having difficulty in securing stocks needed 
it prices that prevailed a few weeks ago. From 
present indications a gradual advance will be made 
n values of all classes of millwork early in the spring 
ind as stoeks are low dealers who look for a heavy 
pring trade are placing orders at prevailing prices. 

* * * 


After efforts extending through the last six months 
he independent window glass manufacturers of the 
country formed an organization to be known as_ the 
Imperial Window Glass Company at a meeting held at 
Columbus, Ohio, last week. Of the 2,000 or more pots 
perated by the independent manufacturers, over 1,750 
vned the agreement, which includes a forfeit of $100 
i pot. An immediate effort is to be made to line up the 
manufacturers which are located principally in West Vir- 
inia and Pennsylvania, and as soon as all have signed 
offices will be opened and a general selling agency estab- 
ished, This is the only important development in the 
\indow glass trade this week. A meeting of jobbers in 
Chicago late last week was so lightly attended that no 
ition was taken on prices, and as a result existing quo- 
tutions will probably be maintained until the middle of 
next month. So far as the volume of sales is concerned 
dow glass trade throughout the country is extremely 
quiet and is expected to remain so until the sash and 
loor manufacturers and the builders are able to deter 
imine the extent of the spring business. 
* <7 = 


\t Kansas City the millwork trade is starting out 
well. The planing mill people say the outlook for 
trade has never been better so early in the year and 
they expect a busy season. Demand for stock goods 
from the country is light, but some good stockingup 
coming in and the sash and door people 
are much encouraged over their prospects for spring 
business, 


orders are 


ractories of Minneapolis and St. Paul are cleaning 
ip their old special work orders and the season for 
ew ones has not arrived, so they are devoting their 
attention to overhauling machinery and 
stocks of 


making up 
regular sizes for the spring trade. This 
promises to be fair, but has hardly opened yet. 
inquiry this week during the 
Vention, and reports indieate that yard stocks are 
nerally low, while the factories have less stock 
le up than usual at this time. This ought to result 
in a stronger price situation after demand fairly 
pens up. 


Phere 


is some retailers’ con 


. * . 

he first ten days of this month were rather quiet 
ng the door and sash mills of Buffalo, N. Y., be 
e many of them either wholly or partly shut 
‘own for inventory. This was not for long, how 
ever, for there is plenty of business and they mostly 
uk it will inerease .after spring opens. The east 
trade continues about the same, with western 

agents a little more active than usual. 


* 


he outlook in the door and millwork line in New York 
nehanged, Local mills are running fairly steady 
small contracts and western shippers are getting 
x od inguiries for suitable sizes and supplies to be 
ried in stock by warehouses in New York, Brooklyn, 
sey City and Newark. For the reason that there 

he very little aetual consumption of millwork 
re the building season opens trade does not possess 
h snap and dealers are simply waiting for a nearer 
‘roach of spring. 


. 7 


he Baltimore sash, door and blind mills are not 
hed, but they report a fair volume of business, the 
and being rather larger than had been antici 
ed. Most of the business is in standard sizes, 
ich indieates that the building done is on a for 
« basis rather than on the orders of persons who 
ire something out of the ordinary in the way ot 
house and who have their own ideas as to plans. 

requirements in the way of standard sizes have 
on far ahead of what it was thought they would 
and the range of prices is better than it was. Ap- 


wrently the pressure of competition has begun to 
lessen, — 





ENLARGING ITS CAPACITY. 

ne of the many evidences of the return of prosperity 
is found in the fact that the Carborundum Company, 
‘Ninufaeturer of the wonderful abrasive, carborundum, 
‘o inerease its already extensive plant at Niagara 
Falls with the addition of a 4-story brick and steel 
Structure and the consequent increasing of its output 
and working force. 

The new building is to be 225 feet in length and 60 


Is 


feet in width. One entire floor of the building is to 
be given over to the manufacture of carborundum sharp- 
ening stones, hones, scythe stones and other specialties, 
The growth of this branch of the Carborundum business 
has been literally phenomenal and now carborundum 
sharpening stones can be found in almost every hard- 
ware store in the country. The other floors will be used 
for the mixing and wheel molding departments and for 
storage room. 

During the last year the Carborundum Company has 
aded several new lines to its manufactured products. 
These include garnet paper and cloth, used largely in 
the wood and furniture trade, and emery paper and 
cloth, used in the finishing metal and machinery parts, 
The addition of these lines and the development of the 
regular sharpening stone and grinding wheel business 
has made the addition to the plant necessary. Plans 
are under way to have the Carborundum Company cover 
the entire abrasive field with its products and as these 
plans mature they will result in a still larger plant 
and a greater working force. 


~~ 


MERGER OF BLOWER COMPANIES. 


The American Blower Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
maker of engines, blowers, heaters and steam traps, and 
the Sirocco Engineering Company, of Troy, N. Y., maker 
of the ‘‘Sirocco’’ fan, have consolidated under the 
name of the American Blower Company, with offices at 
Detroit. Both plants will be continued in full operation. 

This move not only strengthe ns the American Blower 
Company by putting into its control all patents of the 
**Sirocco’’ fan but also completes the facilities of the 
Sirocco Engineering Company, which has not heretofore 
made engines, heaters and steam traps, so necessary in 
the blower business. 

Specifications, tables and data of both companies may 
be obtained from representatives or directly from the 
American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich. 

The officers of the consolidation are: President, 
James Inglis, who has been at the head of the American 
Blower Company; vice president, W. C. Redfield, for- 
merly president of the Sirocco Engineering Company; 
treasurer, ©. Hl. Gifford, up to a year ago general man- 
ager of the B. F. Sturtevant Comy any; secretary, Mr. 
Still, who is also chief engineer of the American Blower 
Company. 

8S. C. Davidson, of the parent ‘‘Siroeco’’ works, Bel- 
fast, Ireland, and inventor of the ‘‘Siroceo’’ fan, is 
financially interested in the consolidation. 

In anticipation of an expected increase of business 
as well as this consolidation, the plant of the North- 
western Foundry & Supply Company, Detroit, Mich., 
was bought outright by the American Blower Company, 
and that company recently bought a large tract of land 
across the street from its plant, on which it expects to 
erect new 175x300 
feet, 





buildings covering space of about 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Bostox, MAss., Jan. 16.—The building “contracts 
awarded in New England during the last few weeks 
show substantial gains over the same period last year. 
Vacant land has been selling better and there has been 
a great deal of speculative building. During the first 
week of the vear the contracts awarded amounted to 
$1,471,000, against $829,000 for the same week last 
year. The final figures for last year show contracts 
amounting to $111,665,000 were given out, as compared 
With $129,224,000 during 1907. 

The British ship Pass of Balmaha is loading a cargo 
of lumber at Boston for Buenos Ayres. There has been 
a larger call for lumber from that part of the world 
during the last two months, 


Personal Mention. 


lierbert A. Fuller, of Amherst, N. H., left recently for 
Washington and the south. Ie will visit several of the 
large hard pine lumber mills before returning home. 

Isam Mitchell, the well known lumber dealer, Brockton, 
Mass., has left for Redlands, Cal., where he has a large 
orange grove. He will be gone about three months. Mr. 
Mitchell makes this trip every year, 

Charles C. Batchelder, treasurer of the Boston Lumber 
Company, has been asked to deliver a course of five lectures 
before the students of the department ot economics at 
Brown University on the general subject of “Practical Busi- 
ness.” Following are the topics: ‘The General Principles 
Underlying Busine ss.’ “Financing a Business,” “Causes of 
Business I ailure * “Business Conditions” and “Choice of an 
Occupation.” 

Harry C. Philbrick, of Boston, is spending a few weeks in 
the south ‘visiting the manufacturers. He will attend the 
meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association at 
New Orleans, January 20. 

Gardner 1. Jones, of the Jones Hardwood Company, Bos- 
ton, is on a western trip. He will be absent about two 
weeks. 

Frank HK. Witherbee, of the H. M. 
Boston, has been visiting the south. 

Frank W. Lawrence, of Lawrence & Wiggin, hardwood 
dealers, Boston, attended the meeting of the hardwood in- 
terests in the west this week. 

Frederick S. Ramsey left Boston last week on a southern 
trip and plans to be away four or five weeks. He attended 
the meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
at New Orleans. 





Bickford Company, 


Mrs. J. Watt Graham. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 18.—Mrs. Anna Smith Graham, 
wife of J. Watt Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, 
Limited, died at her home in Avondale Sunday evening, 
January 17, from an attack of acute pneumonia. Mrs. 
Graham was a lady of refinement and possessed those quali- 
ties that made her a favorite with all with whom she came 
in contact. Her death will cast a gloom over her large 
circle of friends and it will be long ere they cease to mourn 
her passing away. The funeral was held T uesday from her 
late home in Avondale and was attended -by many sorrow- 
ing friends. The floral tributes were beautiful and numer- 
ous and many bore the sympathy of many well known lum- 
bermen. Mr. Graham has the sincere sympathy of all the 
lumbermen of Cincinnati, with whom he stands in the high- 
est esteem 
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Por immediate Shipment: 
Air Dried Red Cedar Lumber 


Consisting of wide 1”, 1%", 
"a2". Write for Prices. 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





—— The Way We Make —— 


Red Cedar Shingles 


has everything to do with their wear- 
ing qualities. Ours have been tested 
in all sorts of climates and weather 
conditions, hence we do not hesitate 
to recommend them. Try 


Black Gross Brand of extras and clears 


We make 1,500,000 every 10 hours and can ship 
over any transcontinentalline. To facilitate Eastern 
shipments, we carry a large stock at our La Crosse 
Storage sheds and Minnesota transfer from which 
we fill rush orders. Wire your orders at our expense. 


C.H. NICHOLS LUMBER Co. 


Ballard Station, SEATTLE, WASH. 

















Fir and Cedar Lumber—————Cedar Shingles 


Prompt shipments and satisfactory 
grades are an easy matter for us— 
try us on 


Fir Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 


Our prices are interesting 


A. P. Henderson Lumber Zo. 


LUMBER EXCHANGE 


weg recede. Seattle, Wash. 
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LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Annual Conventions in Various Sections—Railroads Disagree on Convention Rates—Retail Dealers Elect Officers—Program of Western Retailers. 


MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ MID- 
WINTER MEETING. 


A telegram from J. C. Knox, secretary of the Michi- 
gan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, announces 
that the midwinter meeting of the organization will be 
held in Grand Rapids .Wednesday, January 27, with 
headquarters. at the Pantland hotel. The first session 
will be called to order at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 





TWELFTH ANNUAL OF SOUTHEASTERN IOWA 
RETAILERS. 

Announcement has been received of the twelfth annual 
meeting of the Southeastern lowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, to be held at Oskaloosa, Iowa, on Thurs- 
day February 4, in the Elks’ club rooms. The headquar- 
ters will be the Lacey hotel. The morning session will 
be devoted to the general business of the association 
and reports of the officers, and during the afternoon 
committee reports will be read and a number of inter- 
esting papers presented. In the evening arrangements 
have been made for thos¢ who desire to attend the 
theater. Members of the association and friends are 
urged to be present. 





MICHIGAN TRAVELERS HOLD SPECIAL 
MEETING. 


A. special meeting of the Michigan Association of 
Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen was held 
Wednesday morning, January 20, at the Hotel Secor, 
Toledo, Ohio, with Vice President George W. Whipple in 
the chair. The salesmen completed arrangements for 
their participation in the annual convention of the Mich- 
igan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., February 9, 10 and 11. 

A special committee consisting of A. A. Carson and 
Carl Schneider was appointed to arrange for the annual 
banquet of the salesmen to be held in Grand Rapids, 
Wednesday evening, February 10. 





CEMENT TILE ASSOCIATION. 


The members of the Interstate Cement Tile Manufac- 
turers’ Association who will meet in conjunction with 
* the Northwestern Cement Products’ Association in Min- 
neapolis March 2 are located in eight states. The asso- 
ciation is growing rapidly, as manufacturers of cement 
drain tile are joining the association to aid in the im- 
portant work it now has under way. 

The present membership represents an invested cap- 
ital well over a million dollars, and the work of the 
association will continue to increase in importance, for 
the manufacture of cement drain tile is comparatively 
new and is growing very rapidly, numerous plants in 
many states being now under construction. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL. 


The seventh annual meeting of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held at the 


Bellevue-Stratford hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., Tuesday: 


and Wednesday, March 2 and 3, 1909. A number of 
matters of importance are to be considered and a large 
attendance is expected. The work which has been 
undertaken by the association during the last year has 
been very effective and some interesting reports will 
be presented by the various standing committees at the 
meeting in Philadelphia. 

The banquet, which will be announced later, will 
probably take plaee Tuesday evening, March 2, and 
the executive committee having the details in charge 
is arranging an excellent list of speakers. Within a 
short time the program will be more fully announced. 





RAILROAD RATES TO KANSAS CITY CONVEN- 
TION AND FEATURES OF ENTERTAINMENT. 


Railroad companies are in a squabble over rates for 
the convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. At first the Kansas City Southern, Chicago 
& Alton and Chicago Great Western railroads an- 
nounced a rate of one and one-half fare for the round 
trip on the certificate plan, thus forcing similar action 
on the part of other lines in Missouri territory. The 
Rock Island and Frisco railroads followed suit and 
announced the rate in Kansas and Oklahoma as well 
as Missouri. Other lines fell in line on this proposi- 
tion. This did not seem to suit certain roads that had 
held out for the regular rate in Kansas and Okla- 
homa, so they announced a straight one fare rate. 
Practically all roads have announced the one fare rate 
open from Oklahoma and Kansas, as well as from 
other adjacent states in some instances, and in Mis- 
souri the rate will be one fare straight in some terri- 
tory and one and one-half on certificate plan in other 
territory. The situation in Missouri may change fur- 
ther before the convention, in view of the present un- 
settled conditions, and for this reason a postal card 
is being sent to all members this week instructing 
them to inquire of their railroad agents when buying 
tickets to the convention, to ascertain whether they 
can buy a round trip ticket at one fare, or if they 
must purchase one way ticket to Kansas City and take 
a certificate to secure the half rate returning. 

The committee on arrangements has practically 
completed the details for the convention, which will 
open Tuesday, January 26, in the Kansas City conven- 
tion hall. The exhibit plan has met with such favor 
that all space allotted to wholesalers has been dis- 
posed of a week ahead of the meeting. The entertain- 
ment will be on a more elaborate scale than at previous 


meetings, and a new feature will be a show in the 
convention hall on the night of the Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation to take care of those not affiliated with 
the Hoo-Hoo and the ladies. Two theater parties also 
will be made up. The badges for the annual are the 
most elaborate ever gotten up for this association. 
The business program will not only be along lines impor- 
tant to the retail lumber trade, but will be unusually 
interesting. The attendance in all probability will be 
considerably larger than that at any previous meeting, 
and predictions are made that this will be the greatest 
meeting of Jumbermen ever held in the United States. 





LUMBER CARRIERS ELECT PRESIDENT. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 20.—The Lumber Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, in session here, has elected the following officers: 


President, W. II. Teare, Saginaw Bay Company, Cleveland ; 
vice presidents, O. W. Blodgett, of Bay City, Mich.; E. L. 
Fisher, Cleveland; W. H. Wood, of Chicago; secretary-treas- 
urer, W. D. Hamilton, of Chicago. 

The board of managers follows: W. H. Teare, Cleveland ; 
W. E. Holmes; O. W. Blodgett, Bay City; W. D. Hamilton, 
Chieago; UH. E. Runnels, Port Huron, Mich.; L. S. Sullivan, 
Toledo; J. O. Nessen, Manistee, Mich.; C. G. Forster, Mil- 
waukee, Forster Lumber Company; D. W. Mills, Cleveland, 
the Mills-Carleton Company; Charles S. Neff, Milwaukee ; 
W. H. Wood; J. C. Carey, Saginaw, Mich.; C. H. Weeks, 
Duluth, Minn.; A. R. Sinclair, Duluth, Minn.; EB. L. Fisher, 
Cleveland, Fisher & Wilson Company; Edward Hines, Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Company, Chicago; C. H. Prescott, jr., 
Cleveland, Saginaw Bay Company; W. H. Sharp, Bay City, 
Mich.; H. L. Wilton, Detroit, Mich.; W. G. Spence, Cleve- 
land; E. M. Carleton, Mills-Gray-Carleton Company, Cleve- 
land; H. H. Hettler, H. H. Hettler Lumber Company, Chi- 
cago; V. F. Mashek, Pilsen Lumber Company, Chicago: H. 
R. Havey; William Schlosser, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. J. Nich- 
olson, L. Ludington, T. L. Handy, J. B. Davidson. 

The matter of the carrying rate for the coming season 
is left to the board of managers. The wage question 
was left to the committee on employment of help, of 
which President Teare is chairman. It is believed the 
‘*open shop’’ principle will prevail. 





LUMBER UNDERWRITERS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 


New York, Jan. 15.—The annual meeting of the 
Lumber Underwriters was held yesterday at 66 Broad- 
way, all of the fifteen underwriters being present. The 
business of this organization was most successful last 
year and its field of activity is continually growing, so 
that there are few lumbermen who are not today inter- 
ested. The responsibility for loss payments of the 
Underwriters consists not only in the large cash surplus 
but also in the individual responsibility of each of the 
eighteen lumber underwriters, all of whom are well 
known to the manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade. 
The reports submitted at the meeting yesterday were 
most encouraging. Those present were: Lewis Dill, 
Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md.; F. R. Babcock, 
Babeock Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; G. F. 
Craig, George Craig & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.; M. 8. 
Tremaine, Montgomery Lumber Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y¥.; C. H. Prescott, Jr., Saginaw Bay Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; H. S. Lee, Mixer & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
R. C. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. W. Higbie, 
R. W. Higbie Company, New York; W. C. Laidlaw, R. 
Laidlaw Lumber Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. H. Carle- 
ton, Mills-Carleton Company, Cleveland, Ohio; F. W. 
Cole, New York; W. A. Holt, Holt Lumber Company, 
Oconto, Wis.; H. F. Taylor, Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; E. F. Perry, attorney in fact and manager, 66 
Broadway, New York. 





INDIANA’S NEW PRESIDENT. 


The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana 
has elected as president for the ensuing year FE. P. 
Deming, of Hammond. Mr. Deming was vice presi- 
dent of the association last year and his elevation to 
the office of chief executive of the organization is a 
deserved promotion. 





E. P. DEMING, HAMMOND, IND.; 
President Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana 


‘PROGRAM OF SIXTH ANNUAL OF WESTERN 


RETAILERS” AND MUTUAL SOCIETY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 12.—The following program 
of the sixth annual convention of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association and Lumbermen’s Mutual So- 
ciety has been announced: 

TUESDAY A. M., FEBRUARY 2. 

Headquarters will be at Hotel Spokane, and all dele- 
gates are requested to register Tuesday morning at the 
secretary's headquarters in the lobby, hand in railroad 
receipts during morning, and secure association badge on 
which name will be printed. 

_All meetings of the association will be held in the Elks 
Temple, Front and Post streets. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 2 P. M. SHARP. 
First session Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
Address of welcome by Mayor C. Herbert Moore. 
Response, Theodore Nystrom, Salt Lake, Utah. 
Minutes of last annual meeting. 

President’s annual address. 

Secretary-treasurer’s annual report. 

Address, ‘The Retail Lumber Yard,’ L. S. Heywood, 
Layton, Utah. 

Appointment of committees. 

TUESDAY EVENING, 8 P. M. 

Informal reception to all lumbermen and their ladies 
at the Hotel Spokane. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3. 

No meetings of the association on Wednesday; special 
excursion for lumbermen and ladies to Spirit lake, to 
visit the new plant of the Panhandle Lumber Company. 
Special train will leave the O. R. & N. depot 9 a. m., 
Wednesday morning. 


Fare for the round trip will be $1.50. Luncheon will be 


served at Spirit lake with the compliments of the Pan- 
handle Lumber Company. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, AT 7 P. M. 

Annual dinner in Masonic Temple; compliments of 
Spokane and Inland Empire lumbermen. ; 

Frank B. Cole, toastmaster. 

All visiting lumbermen and ladies invited to attend 
Committee will issue tickets of admittance so the catere: 
will know in advance how many plates to prepare for 
a are requested to call for tickets Tuesday, first 
day of meeting at the secretary’s headquarters | e 
Hotel Spokane lobby. ' 7 guint 

TUESDAY A. M., 10 O'CLOCK SHARP. 
anne session Western Retail Lumbermen's Associa 
lon. 

aera, “Mail Order Question,” W. G. Hollis, Minne- 
apolls, 

Address, ‘‘The Position of the Retailer,” Hyrum Jensen, 
Collinston, Utah. 

_ Code of ethics outlined by American Lumber Trades 
Congress, presented by Albert B. Wastell, Portland, Ore., 
secretary of the congress. 

tex DISCUSSION. 

At 1 p. m. visiting ladies will be given luncheon at 
Davenport's “Hall of the Doges.’”’ It will be necessary 
to know in advance how many plates to prepare for, so 
all visiting ladies are requested to apply for tickets at 
the secretary's headquarters in the lobby of the Hotel 
Spokane before 9 o'clock Thursday morning. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 2 P. M. SHARP. 
— session Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa 
10n. 

Address, “Tariff Revision, its Effect on the Lumber 
Industry,’’ George H. Emerson, Hoquiam, Wash. 
_Address, “Retail Lumber and Forestry,’’ Hon. R. §S 
Kellogg, Washington, D. C. 

Address, Hon. William H. King, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Address, “Paper Made from Wood,’ Edwin T. Coman, 
president Exchange National Bank, Spokane. 

THURSDAY EVENING, 8 P. M. 

Hoo-Hoo concatenation at the Armory. Theater party 
for the ladies. ; 
FRIDAY A. M., 9:30 SHARP. 

All lumbermen doing business in the state of Washing- 
ton are requested to meet at this time for discussion of 
the lien law. According to a recent decision of Judge 
Hueneke, of Spokane, material men have little or no 
protection at the present time. ? Mr. Samuel Edelstein 
will be present at this meeting and will talk on the 
Washington lien law and be prepared to answer any 
questions which the lumbermen may ask. Lumbermen 
from other states are invited to attend, as they may get 
some ideas which will enable them to get a better lien 

law in their state. be 
AT 10:30 SHARP, SIXTIT ANNUAL MEETING 0! 
LUMBERMEN’'S MUTUAL SOCIETY. EVERY- 
BODY INVITED. 

Appointment of committees. 

Minutes of last annual meeting. 

President's annual address, 

Secretary-treasurer’s annual report. 

Report of committees. 

Election of directors. 

Immediately after adjournment there will be a meeting 
of the managing board. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 2 P. M. SHARP. 

Address, “Sheds and Yard Equipment,” George M. 
Yeomans, Spokane, Wash. Va ° 
— “Getting a Profit,’’ Z. M. Hayden, Wenatch 

ash. 

Address, W. J. Hindley, Spokane, Wash. 

Question box. 

Reports of committees. 

Election of officers. 

Unfinished business. 

Immediately after adjournment there will be a meetin: 
of the board of directors, 





FEATURES OF MICHIGAN RETAILERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 

Detroit, Micu., Jan. 19—Mayor Ellis, of Gran 
Rapids, is to deliver an address of welcome to tli 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at i's 
annual convention in that city February 9-11. As h 
been announced, the ‘‘big doings’’ will be on the s 
ond day, which is to be turned over entirely to the who! 
salers. The program is being arranged by a commil- 
tee composed of Messrs, Carson, Earl, Shaw and Hay’ 
ward, and it is touted as a winner, although details are 
carefully suppressed. In the evening one of the gre#t- 
est Hoo-Hoo concatenations ever held will be pulled of. 
‘No one who has not yet been ‘kittenized’ can afford 
to miss this; come early if you expect to get in,’’ is the 

word passed around. The entertainment features of 
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the convention, both for the members and their ladies, 
will be up to the high standard of other years. 





RETAILERS OF ALABAMA, TENNESSEE AND 
GEORGIA IN ACTIVE SESSION. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan, 12.—The fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and Georgia held here today was prob- 
ably the most enthusiastic which has been held since the 
organization of the association. Twenty members were 
present, representing the three states. President W. M. 
French, of Knoxville, Tenn., presided and the reports 
of officers, while showing that there had not been much 
gain during the year, the organization has held its own 
steadily and has been doing good work for its members. 
One of the important resolutions adopted at the conven- 
tion was submitted by Richard Randolph, of Birmingham, 
It was as follows: 

Resolved, That the president appoint in each city and 
town where there is a membership in the association an 
assistant secretary whose duties it shall be to immediately 
call together all local retail dealers in his city with a view 
of getting said dealers to take the same action that has 
been this day taken by the local dealers of this city as per 
the proceedings they had, copy of which shall be mailed to 
such assistant secretaries. Further that the said secretaries 
shall confer from time to time with the secretary of this 
association and do all things that may be of interest and 
benefit to said association, and particularly solicit new 
membership. 

Following the adoption of this resolution the associa- 
tion went into committee of the whole to discuss matters 
of benefit to the organization, and a committee consist- 
ing of Richard Randolph, B. Crawford, W. J. Wallace 
and W. E. Wailes was appointed to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year. This committee reported the officers 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, who 
were elected without opposition. 

Another important resolution adopted at the meeting 
was the following introduced by W. E. Wailes: 

Resolved, That the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Alabama, Tennessee & Georgia condemns the practice of 
the manufacturers in shipping odd lengths in yellow pine 
flooring, siding, ceiling and dressed stock; also suggests 
that the American Lumber Trades Congress at its next meet- 
ing so amend its code of ethics that only lengths in multi- 
ples of 2 feet be shipped; that the percentage of short 
lengths be specifically stated and limited. 

A resolution was also passed authorizing the secretary 
to employ a field worker and give him 50 percent of the 
collections he gets from new members. 





AN EFFICIENT EXECUTIVE. 


T. M. Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., who was last week honored 
with the vice presidency of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, has shown much executive ability in 
connection with the detailed work which has devolved 


upon committees during the last year. The cedarmen’s 





T. M. PARTRIDGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


sociation is growing in strength and is constantly ex- 
nding the field of its usefulness, having at its last 
nual added materially to the work which will be car- 
ed on by the secretary’s office and to the general scope 
its operation. 

Mr. Partridge will by no means be buried in the vice 
esidency, notwithstanding some of the things which 
ve been said about the duties of the vice president of 
e Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association. Whatever 
ose duties are he will perform in a most efficient man- 
r and he doubtless will be able to render much assist- 
ice to President E. L. Clark in connection with the 
rk of the organization during the next year. 





LM HOOP MEN HOLD SPECIAL CONVENTION. 


ToLepo, OxHI0, Jan. 19.—The special convention of 
i© American Association of Manufacturers of Coiled 
‘Im Hoops at the Hotel Secor last week was one of 
‘he most successful ever held by the association. The 
organization is of national scope, but the delegates in 
«ltendance came mostly from Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, these three states supplying the bulk of coiled 
elm hoops on the American market. It was decided to 
hold four conventions annually hereafter, the conven- 
tion adjourning subject to the call of the president. 
‘wo new members were admitted, making a total of 
twenty-eight enrolled, representing in all about three- 
fourths of the total output of coiled elm hoops in the 
United States. The present officers of the association 


are: President, J. T. Wiley, Saginaw, Mich.; vice 
president, J. W. Goodyear, Toledo, and secretary-treas- 
urer, H. C. Whitney. Mr. Whitney said: 


We have had the largest and most enthusiastic conven- 
tion in the history of our association. ‘The members of our 
association will go back to their mills filled with new hope 
of business success and fortified by many helpful sugges- 
tions brought out in our discussions. More than that, the 
convention has cemented in stronger fellowship the men 
engaged in the manufacture of hoops. 





STOCKHOLDERS’ AND DIRECTORS’ MEETINGS. 


Annual meetings are now being held by stockholders 
and directors of many lumber and manufacturing con- 
cerns throughout the United States. All indications 
point to a season of prosperity and many concerns are 
planning extensive improvements to take place the com- 
ing year. In many instances the same officers have been 
elected for the ensuing year, which would indicate that 
the stockholders are well satisfied with the management 
of their interests during the last year. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is in receipt of the following results of 
numerous elections: 


Dare Lumber Company, Binghamton, N. Y.; Clarence F. 
Ilotchkiss, president; Thomas B, Crary, vice president, and 
Krank J. Bayless, secretary and treasurer. The officers and 
the following make up the directorship: Thomas Crary, 
Calvert Crary, 8S. B. Davidge, E. G. Davidge, W. G. Phelps, 
George C. Bayless, John O. Porter and B. G. Smith. 

Roach ‘Timber Company, Muscatine, Iowa; W. L. Roach, 
president ; William Musser, vice president; R. M. Fox, treas- 
urer, and J, B. Chaplin, secretary. No change in the board of 
directors. 

Dempster Mill Manufacturing Company, Beatrice, Neb. 
The following board of directors were elected: > i 
Dempster, H. W. Schafer, R. H. Yale, J. W. Burgess, H. L. 
Dempster, W. A. Waddington and A. W. King. 

Lane-Moore Lumber Company, Webster City, Iowa; 
George S. Lane, president, and W. C. Johnston, secretary and 
treasurer, 

Ensign Lumber Company, Binghamton, N. Y.; Charles E. 
Lee, president ; Edward G. Ensign, vice president; Willis L. 
Ensign, secretary, and Charles C. Pratt, treasurer. The old 
board of directors were reélected. 


Shawano Lumber Company, Shawano, Wis.; Leander’ 


Choate, president; John C. Black, vice president, and J. J. 
Steiger, secretary. 

Ilawkeye Lumber Company, Oskaloosa, Iowa; William 
Burnside, president; Z. W. Hutchinson, vice president; H. 8S. 
Heward, treasurer; H. H. Hutchinson, secretary, and Ralph 
if. Burnside, general manager. Directors: Irving C. John- 
son and C. EF. Fox. 

Hawkeye Timber Company, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Z. W. Hutch- 
inson, president; William Burnside, vice president; H. H. 
Iiutchinson, treasurer, and Ralph H. Burnside, secretary. 
Director: H. 8S. Howard. 

a Dam Lumber Company, Cumberland, Wis. ; officers 
reélected, 

Mutual Lumber Company, Canton, S. D.; T. L. Pray, 
president; A. O. Tuntland, vice president; E. Wendt, secre- 
tary; J. Isackson, treasurer, and A. O. Richardson, man- 
ager. 

Farmers’ Lumber Company, Canton, 8S. D.; A. G. Tune, 
president; J. P. Kawn, vice president, and Edgar Dean, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Table Rock Lumber Company, Table Rock, Neb.; W. Sut- 
ton, president; Mrs. J. I. Miller, treasurer, and J. N. Phil- 
lips, secretary and manager. Directors: W. Sutton, Mrs. 
J. I. Miller, J. R. Sutton, W. H. Wilson and C. R. Smith. 

Hodge Fence & Lumber Company, Lake Charles, La.; N. D. 
Pope, president; G. T. Rock, vice president; H. W. Rock, 
treasurer, and L. J. Bell, secretary. 

South Mountain Lumber Company, Colebrook, Pa.; di- 
rectors: Kdward Youtz, A. L. Garrett, A. I. Hartman, H. M. 
Miller and William E. Schaak. 

Huntingdon Wood Manufacturing Company, Huntingdon, 
Tenn.; J. M. McCall, president; A. M e, vice president, 
and James Patrick, secretary and treasurer. 

Memphis Hardwood Flooring Company, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
W. _L. Crenshaw, president; G. E. Stark, vice president; 
ht. J. Lockwood, secretary, and Levi Joy, treasurer. 

Hood-Hayward Lumber Company, Wheeling, W. Va.; C. M. 
ifood, president and general manager, and George H. Sheets 
secretary and treasurer. Directors: C. M. Hood, . 
Ilayward, P. 8. Hood, William Owens and George H. Sheets. 

Tibbits-Cameron Lumber Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Frank L. Tibbits, president; Fred P. Tibbits, vice president, 
and H. L. Tibbits, secretary and treasurer. Fred p Tibbits 
succeeds the late Frank J. Cameron. 

Hall Lumber Company, Lansing, Mich.; Benjamin F. Hall, 
sr., president ; Benjamin F. Hall, vice president, and Herbert 
A. Hali, secretary, treasurer and general manager. 

Sturtevant-Larrabee Company, Binghamton, N. Y.; H. C. 
Larrabee, president; J. W. Sturtevant, vice president and 
secretary, and Jefferson Kingman, treasurer. 

Grand Rapids Cooperage Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
John Frazer, president; J. T. Wylie, vice president; T. J. 
LeClair, secretary, and J. R. Wylie, treasurer. The above 
with James Innes include the directorate. 

Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
W. A. Phelps, president ; Henry Idems and John H. Bonnell, 
vice presidents; C. A. Phelps, treasurer, and Otis A. Felger, 
secretary. These officers, with Dudley E. Waters and Roy 
8S. Barnhart, make up the board of directors. 

Rome Box & Lumber Company, Rome, N. Y.; C. D. Ros- 
seau, president; J. B. Rosseau, vice president, and Albert W. 
Orton, secretary and treasurer. The above and Hon. John 
DD. McMahon, R. B. Billings and J. DePeyster Lynch make 
up the directorate, 

Finch, Pruyn & Co., Glens Falls, N. Y.; Maurice Hoopes, 
president; Louis F. Hyde, vice president; Louis M. Brown, 
secretary, and Howard H. Pruyn, treasurer. 

EK. W. Curtis Lumber Company, Jamestown, N. 
rectors elected are E. W. Curtis, 
‘, KE. Curtis and Frank Crist. 

APPA ADA 


A CORRECTION. 


Announcement in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan- 
uary 9, 1909, of the incorporation of the Hertzler & 
Haskell Lumber Company as of recent date was mislead- 
ing for the reason that that company has, since its in- 
corporation in 1905, increased its capital stock to $150,- 
000, has absorbed the J. F. Hertzler Shingle Company 
and has changed its name to the Abaqua Lumber Com- 
pany, doing business at Woodburn, Ore. The report re- 
ferred to was based upon what appeared to be reliable 
information. 


Y. Di- 
. KF. Runnell, J. G. Wicks, 


ee 


A BIG NEWFOUNDLAND OPERATION. 

Tuuty, N. Y., Jan. 14.—The West Coast Lumber & 
Pulp Company, Limited, has leased for fifty years 
216,000 acres of timber land in Newfoundland, located 
in the western part of the island around St. George’s 
bay. The company was organized under the laws of 
Newfoundland and is capitalized for $150,000. The tim- 
ber will average 5,000 feet of white pine and 10,000 feet 








of spruce to the acre. It is the intention to begin opera- 
tions early in the spring and to install a mill with 
100,000 feet daily capacity, with grinders for the manu- 
facture of paper pulp. 

F. A. Begent, of Groton, N. Y., a well known conserva- 
tive and competent lumberman, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager. At present the company has offices in this 
city, but in next April they will be moved to Newfound- 
land, where the company expects to build a town. 


Wa TACOMA, WASH. “iE 
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Sceeeiei eal 
We Ship Promptly 


FIR LUMBER 


Vertical Grain 


FLOORING 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 


Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G, FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul and Tacoma Lor. Co, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


C. W. GRIGGS, Chairman, Board of Trustees. 
E. G. GRIGGS, President. 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec’y. and Treas, 

















The Hill Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 





EVERYTHING IN 


COAST PRODUCTS 


We especially want to move 
Fir Dimension and Timbers 
and Red Cedar Shingles. 














OFFICES: 


MINNEAPOLIS, 845-7 Security Bank Bidg. OMAHA, 592 Brandies Bidg. 
CHICAGO, Chamber of Commerce Bidg. DENVER, Rocky Mountain Timber 


It's Not Luck 


but our system that enables us 
ship all orders so promptly. 
When you desire good stock 
quick—order some of our 


FIR CAR MATERIAL, 
FIR TIMBERS, YARD 
STOCKS—ALL KINDS 


We own and operate the following mills: 


KAPOWSIN LUMBER Co., Kapowsin. 
BISMARCK MILL COMPANY, Bismarck. 
ADNA MILL COMPANY, Adna. 

NORTH SHORE LUMBER Co., Tacoma. 


Foster Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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— CHICAGO 











TEN 
TIMES 


the 
Strength 


of 


Creosote 





ANTISEPTINE 


Regis. U. S. and Can, 


DOUBLES THE LIFE OF TIMBER 
The PERFECT COLD, HOT BRUSH 
and OPEN TANK TIMBER PRESERVER 


nals, Antiseptine Shingle Stains .*%., 


American Wood Preserving Co. 
Incorporated 1892. CHICAGO. 





Phone Harrison 1345, 





430 THE ROOKERY, 
7 





OUR mineral tanned ‘‘ Krome’ Belting and Lace - 
Leather is adapted to use in exposed places, as 
weather conditions do not effect it. 


“KROME” BELTING 


is water-proof, heat-proof and friction-proof — will trans- 
mit 25 per cent. more power than the ordinary leather 
J belt. Variation of load will not cause slippage. Try it. 


The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 


73-75 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








Log Run 
Poplar 


All Thicknesses. 
Send us your list with prices. 


CHICAGO 
CAR 
LUMBER 
COMPANY, 


Pullman Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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C. D. Benedict & Co., 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Nothing but 


YELLOW PINE 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Chicago Office. Southern Office, 
1240 Old Colony Bldg, Hattiesburg, Miss. 








— 
The C. R. SCHWARTZ 
LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 





Specialty 





White 
Oak 
Bill Stock 


Cut to Order. 


Rough 
Dressed 
Lumber. 








Mills in Arkansas and Missouri. 


General Offices, ELKVILLE, ILL. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


—o—eorrrrres- 


H. W. Gilbert, of the Nona Mills Company, of Beau- 
mpnt, Tex., called on the trade in Chicago this week. 

John. Edinger, of the Vilas County Lumber Company, 
Greenville, Mich., spent several days in Chicago last 
week. 

W. H. Hollister, of the Pine Plume Lumber Company, 
Montgomery, Ala., was a caller on the Chicago trade this 
week. 

Peter F. Ahrens, of the True & True Company, Chi- 
cago, attended the Ohio retailers’ convention at Toledo 
this week. 

A. C. Ramsey, of the Nashville Lumber Company, 
Nashville, Ark., was a caller on the Chicago trade dur- 
ing the last week. 

George W. Lock, of: Lock, Moore & Co., yellow pine 
manufacturers of West Lake, La., spent several days in 
Chicago this week. 

M. G. Trueman, of the Marsh & Bingham Company, 
Chicago, spent several weeks in New Orleans at the an 
nual convention of the yellow piners, 

George H. Holt, of the American Lumber Company, 
spent several days this week at the mills of the com- 
pany at Oconto, Wis. 

W. F. Dermont, of the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber 
Company, of Williams, Ariz., was a visitor on the trade 
in Chicago last week. 

R. C. Higgins, general manager for the Home Lum- 
ber Company, Libertyville, Ill., spent several days in Chi- 
cago last week and bought considerable stock. 

J. C. Ahrens, secretary of the True & True Company, 
was last Sunday in San Francisco on ‘his way to Los 
Angeles, where he will spend several weeks. 

Harry C. Knox, of John A. Gauger & Co., the Chicago 
manufacturers of sash and doors, is spending his vacation 
at Los Angeles and other points on the Pacifie coast. 

William H. Dyer has been appointed master mechanic 
of the shop of the Southern Locomotive & Car Manufac- 
turing Company, with headquarters at Valdosta, Ga. 

L. L. Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, Chicago, is taking a much needed 
vaeation on the Pacific coast and will be at Los Angeles 
for several weeks. 

J. D. Bolton, sales manager for Hayden & Westcott 
Lumber Company, dealer in railroad supplies, of Chi 
cago, returned this week from a vacation at Los Angeles 
and Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Irvine McCauley, of the McCauley-Saunders Lumber 
Company, went to New Orleans this week to confer 
with the representatives of a number of mills which he 
represents in Chicago. 

C. E. Borgeson, sales manager for the Industrial 
Lumber Company at Chicago, returned Sunday night 
from his wedding trip. Mr. Borgeson and his wife spent 
several weeks in Wisconsin. 

E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Com 
pany, with offices in the Chamber of Commerce building, 
Chicago, left this city last week to call on the trade at 
Duluth, Marquette and Minneapolis. 

Frank B. Stone, dealer in railroad Jumber, Chieago, 
left last week for a six weeks’ trip to Honolulu and 
other points in the Hawaiian islands. Mr. Stone was 
accompanied by his wife and daughter. 

Sam Park, president of the Industrial Lumber Com 
pany, Houston, Tex., and his wife spent several days last 
week in Chicago, then left to attend the Yellow Piners’ 
convention at New Orleans. 

George J. Pope, president of the D. S. Pate Lumber 
Company, Chicago, left Sunday evening on a_ business 
trip to New Orleans and to a number of other yellow pine 
eoneerns through Louisiana and Mississippi. 

W. A. Holt stopped over several days this week after 
a long visit in New York. After attending to business 
which had accumulated at the Chicago office during his 
absence Mr. Holt returned to his home at Oconto. 

F. P. Sutphen, during the last eight years a represent 
ative of the American Lumber Company, of Chicago, in 
the Ohio territory, on January 1 became representative 
of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo. 

A eall has been issued for the first meeting of the 
stockholders of the Collins Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
on January 26. At this meeting officers and directors of 
the new company will be elected and general plans for 
carrying on the business made. 

John P. Cosgro has been appointed southwestern dis 
trict manager of the Allis-Chalmers Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., with headquarters in the El Paso & 
Southwestern building, El] Paso, Tex. He will handle 
the machinery sales of the company in the southwest and 
Mexieo. 

A. J. Cross, who has been associated with his father, 
C. L. Cross, in the cypress business in Chicago for sev- 
eral years, has rapidly recovered from the attack of 
typhoid fever from which he has been suffering for sev- 
eral weeks and it is expected that by February 1 he will 
be able to return to his office. 


George T. Mickle, president of the lumber company 
bearing his name, with offices in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building, Chicago, left last week for a visit to the 
company’s mill at Glenwood, Ark. Mr. Mickle will make 
a thorough examination of the mill and stock, and is 
expected back in this city Thursday. 

- The Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Company, with offices in 
the Fisher building, Chicago, has bought the entire sea- 
son’s cut. of. hardwood manufactured by the Eseanaba 
Lumber Company at its mill at Masonville, Delta county, 


Michigan. The deal involves about 12,000,000 feet of 
lumber. The Estabrook-Skeele company has bought this 
company’s cut for a number of years. 

John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and James 
H. Danaher, who are heavily interested in timber lands, 
both in white pine sections and on the west coast, spent 
several days m Chicago this week. The visit of these 
gentlemen was simply to talk over general trade condi 
tions with KE. R. Hutchins, the Chicago representative of 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of Eugene, Ore. 

C. V. MeCreight, representing the Flint, Erving & 
Stoner Company, Pittsburg, Pa., called on the LUMBER 
MAN this week on his return from the north, where he 
has been buying some hemlock and white pine. He re 
ports stocks badly broken, but the manufaeturers inform 
him that if this weather keeps up they will be able to 
put in a large supply of logs. Mr. MeCreight looks for 
good business beginning in the next sixty days and 
prophesies that 1209 will be one of great activity. 

John M. Woods, of John M. Woods & Co., hardwood 
dealers of Boston, Mass., has been especially favored by 
the people of his home town by recently being elected 
mayor of Somerville, a suburb of Boston. Mr. Woods’ 
inaugural address is about as voluminous and lengthy 
as the President’s annual message to Congress. In it 
he gives some space to the decoration of his home town 
by the liberal use of trees. 

R. M. Boyd, of the Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, 
Saginaw, Mich., spent last Saturday and Sunday in Chi 
cago with C. W. Culver, local representative of the com 
pany, discussing general business conditions. From this 
city Mr. Boyd went to the vellow pine convention at New 
Orleans, after which he will visit the mill of the Germain 
& Boyd Lumber Company at Atlinta, Le. and will alse 
visit a number of other Louisiana and Mississippi mills 
to make arrangements for the consignment of lumber 
which will be needed by his Chicago office. 

Hl. B. Earhart, who recently severed his connection 
with the logging machinery department of the Russell 
Wheel & Foundry Company, of Detroit, will remain in 
touch with the main office of the company for about 
thirty days and give his attention to the work he here 


tofore has handled. No announcement has yet been 
made of Mr. Earhart’s suecessor. This gentleman ses 
ered his connecticn.with the Russell Wheel & Foundry 


Company to take the position of secretary and treasures 
of the Detroit Hoist & Machine Company, of Detroit. 

George B. Rookwood, assistant general manager for 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, New Orleans, La., 
made his first visit to the office of the AMERICAN LuM 
BERMAN this week. Mr. Rookwood, besides being an able 
lumberman, is distinguished for that genial personality 
which enables a man to handle in the most. efficient 
manner a large force of salesmen. He reports. that 
the cypress business has already been materially im 
proved over the conditions of last fall throughout the 
entire country and says that he is wearing a smile which 
refuses to come off, caused largely by his anticipation 
of a good, active spring trade at perhaps better than 
prevailing prices, 

George H. Styan, of Bobo, Miss., was a weleome vis 
itor at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Fri 
day of last week. The past troubles of the southern mill 
men did not seem to have any great influence over Mt 
Styan’s views of life at the time he called at our office, 
Which perhaps is not surprising in view of the faet 
that on the previous day at Decatur, TIL, he was united 
in marriage to Miss Mary Peck, of Cerro Gordo, Ill. Mr 
and Mrs. Styan will spend some little time in visiting 
friends and acquaintances in various Illinois towns be 
fore returning again to the south. Mr. Styan, who claims 
England as his native place, was for some time a resi 
dent of Champaign, IL, but twelve years ago cast his 
lot with the southern millmen and now owns a_ first 
class circular saw mill at Bobo, Miss., engaged chiefh 
in the manufacture of oak lumber, with some gum. Mr 
Styan says that the white oak of that section is of goo 
quality and believes that the quartered white oak lumbe: 
which he turns out will compare favorably with tha 
produced from the Indiana timber of old. He states bi 
has had many inquiries since the first of the year an 
looks for good trade during 1909. 

Ease Cae 


SALE OF PLANT AND HOLDINGS. 

In accordance with a decree rendered in the distri 
court of Dallas county, ‘Texas, January 7, 1909, W. 4 
Moroney, 203 North Texas building, Dallas, is appointe: 
special commissioner to sell the properties of the Red 
water Lumber Company and the North East Texas Rai 
way Company, at Texarkana, May 4, 1909. 

The properties include about eighteen and one-ha! 
miles of standard gage railroad and six miles of tra: 
road; the townsite of Munz, 350 acres; the plant of th 
lumber company at Redwater, including planing mil! 
dry kilns and other appliances and improvements, t! 
saw mill having been burned; twenty-three acres © 
land and sundry town lots in Texarkana, Tex.; pin 
timber in Cass county estimated at 40,000,000, part | 
fee simple and part under timber contract; about 7,00 
acres of cutover land in Bowie county, and a tram ron 
six miles long, connecting the North East Texas rai 
way at Munz with the standing timber. 





BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS. 

The Builders & Traders’ Exchange of Chicago, at it 
annual election last, Monday, elected the following of! 
cers: 

C. F. Wiehe, secretary of the Edward Hines Luml« 
Company, president; N. J. Ludington, first vice pres! 
dent; C. B. Shefler, second vice president; John ‘ 
Deacon, treasurer; J. B. French, James A, Hogan, E. I 
Perkins, A. ©. Preble and A. KE. Yauger, directors; 
J. E. Clark, E. 8. Kyle and C. W. Jones, inspectors. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 33. 

While improvement in the general trade conditions 
that was looked for early in the month has not ma- 
terialized as quickly as expected, the current volume 
of trade is considerably greater than at the corres- 
ponding period last year. Prices are stronger, Trade 
largely is confined to orders for lumber needed im- 
mediately by country yards and the ordinary mann- 
facturing demand. Many yards have not completed 
their inventories and.are unable to tell the amount 
ot lumber needed next spring. A number of compara 
tively small orders for yellow and norway pine and 
hemlock building stock are coming in and_ prices 
on all these have advanced appreciably since last week. 
Hardwoods, excepting oak, remain quiet, although 
considerably higher prices are ruling on red gum. 
Owing to weather conditions little building is being 
done, but according to reports of architects in all 
cities throughout the middle west, building will be 
unusually heavy during the early spring months. 
Yard trade in Chicago is quiet and little or no im 
provement is looked for before April. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 


lrade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 16. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ee ee 9,956,000 
ee reer Serer re: 4,897,000 
OR CU ETAT CR CTT Lee 0,824,000 5,059,000 


POTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 16. 


Lumber. 
GD cass heesavedisteasenws .. 2. 74,467,000 
10s 58,935,000 


Shingles. 
21,778,000 
13,059,000 


Increases ..... ree ee ; ...15,582,000 8,719,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 16. 
Lumber. 
SOO. soko dt nheeesseteminnenseeand 12,793,000 
1108 sie andes abi, elon he Rw OE sO ap a 10,295,000 


Shingles. 
11,037,000 
4,025,000 


ee ay aloes 2,498,000 7,012,000 


rOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 16. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
oo 30,586,000 = 14,238,000 


10S weer ccvcce ae siSteuan .. 28,018,000 15, 00 





TMCTORHE 2. ccc cere r ccc ec neces MgO VUU cecescese 
° 1,144,000 

Pemits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended January 20° were; 


CLASS No. Value. 
tnder $1,000 re ; a So chi ale ae 10 $ 5,800 
© 1,000 and under $ 5,000..........cc008 a7 155,600 

500 aad under | EE ee ee Oe 26 168,100 

10,000 and under ee rr ee 16 238,000 
25.000 and under Eo 5 2 65 2 00:0 4:60.06 2 57,000 
O00 and under OOOO... 0... eee ee eee 2 120,000 
Chicago & North-Western Railway Company, 
terminal ee OE PY Cee Pee er 1 4,000,000 
WotR GOP WOR. 0 0.5.6 600566 ces sivwsee 114 $4,744,500 
Average valuation for week..........-. - 41,618 
Totals previous week..........eeeeeee 78 817,700 
Average valuation previous week...... ee 10,483 
Totals corresponding week, 1008....... OS 465,850 
Average vaination corresponding week, 
a ere os salah te es ig 1h ce te 4,753 
lotals Jan. 1 to dan. 20, 1900 6,619,350 
Totals corresponding period, 108.... 1,¢ 200 





Totals corresponding period, 1007.... 
Totals corresponding period, 1906... . 
fotals corresponding period, 1905 
Totals corresponding period, 104..... 
Totals corresponding period, 1908..... 
Totals corresponding period, 1902... ..: 








Northern Pine. 


POPPI SOLPL® 


northern 
ine has inereased considerably during the last week. 
etter grades are fairly aetive and on wide boards 
iffieulty is experienced in securing supplies needed. 
tox manufacturers continue to take low grade stocks. 
\ decided seareity of shop lumber is looked for before 


Chicago. Manufacturers’ demand _— for 


ving as yards are carrying small stocks. As soon 
‘ the volume of business becomes larger an advance 
| quotations on all shop and pattern lumber as well 
: low grade wide boards is expected. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The movement of lumber at 
‘is time is from two to three times the volume of a 
car ago, indicating a return to healthy and normal 
arket conditions. Orders are not heavy at this 
me and not much aetivity in the buying line is 
<pected until after the retailers’ convention. A 
vely inquiry is going on this week by the retail 
calers in the city for the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
\ssociation convention. They are not expecting im- 
wediate advances in the market and say they are 
ot in a hurry, but will place orders of moderate size 
or spring stock within a month or six weeks. The 
trength in other woods is having its effect on pine. 
Vrices are being held up to list on nearly all items. 
(‘pper grade stocks are broken and orders hard to 
ill when they run strong to siding, flooring, No. 1 
hoards and such items. 
ackeY—wewvrw 

Buffalo, N. ¥. There has not been much change in 
ihe white pine trade during the last week. Most 
dealers are reporting a small amount of business, in 
fact a little more than they expect to get at this sea- 
son of the year, but they are mostly waiting for 
spring now before trade starts up in earnest. Some 
dealers are reporting that low grades for box lumber 
ure moving better than they were. 


Pittsburg, Pa. Demand improves and with stocks 
low and almost, an utter absence of dry stock. Prices 
are unchanged and firm. The reports coming from the 
northwest show that mills are not in the Jeast anxious 
to dispose of such stock as they have. The outlook 
for spring business is exceptionally good. 

———eeeee 

Toledo, Ohio. The white pine market has been 
marked by increased activity, especially in the com- 
mon grades. The volume of inquiries has been larger 
than for a long time and a number of very fair 
sales have been closed. Low stocks and prospective 
demand have proven conducive to better business. 
Commission men report a large amount of figuring on 
the part of retailers who are evidently anxious to 
fill in broken ends as well as inerease the general 
stock hefore further advances are announced. 


Eastern Spruce. 


New York. Demand has not been as active the last 
week as a month ago. Prices are strong enough and 
wholesalers are getting a better average than they 
were three weeks ago, but the advance has slightly 
checked purchase of some yards which are holding 
back feeling that during February there will be some 
reaction. Cargo trade from the east is heavier and 
while with few exceptions yards have fairly antici 
pated their spring wants there is enough 
under way to keep the market active. 








buying 


—— eee 

Boston, Mass. The call for spruce frames is not 
active. For frames 9-inch and under there have 
been sales at less than $24, although this is the general 
asking price. Some dealers have named prices lower 
and it is reported that one large order was placed at 
$22.50. With prices in this unsettled condition it is 
difficult to get buyers to anticipate their wants. Ran- 
dom has been selling at lower prices. Small sizes have 
sold at $21 to $22, but little business has been done 
at the inside price. Boards are not in active eall. 


White Cedar. 


Re ee 





Chicago. Telegraph and telephone companies are 
still ont of the market for poles. The principal de 
mand is from interurban traetion companies laying 
in supplies for early spring construction. Prices con 
tinue low on all sizes. Posts are dull, although sup 
plies are lighter than usual for this season. 

Coe 

Minneapolis, Minn. There is an increased demand 
for posts coming from the yards desiring to place 
orders for spring delivery before advances are seored. 
Prices are holding about the same at present, but 
stocks are uneven and some items in the list searee. 
There is a renewed inquiry for short poles but few 
orders yet, and otherwise the market is quiet.- 


Hardwoods, 


Chicago. Manufacturing demand for hardwoods, 
excepting plain and quarter sawed oak, has been 
quiet this week. Little or no immediate improve 
ment in the situation is looked for as many large 
hardwood users have announced they intend to clean 
up stoeks they have before laying in new supplies. 
Railroads are practically out of the market for hard- 
woods and say that they will not buy before the 
latter part of February or’early in Mareh. Other 
manufacturing coneerns, however, ask for oak in 
fairly large quantities and pay almost full list prices 
for better grades. 

i.ower grade hardwood continues quiet. Dealers 
have considerable northern hardwood on hand and 
have difficulty in disposing of it with the possible 
exception of birch which is selling in small quantities 
to furniture manufacturers. 

Stocks of oak in yards here and controlled by 
Chicago dealers are considerably below normal, and 
on firsts and seconds, both red and white, full list 
is asked. No. 1 common also is bought to some ex- 
tent by furniture manufacturers. 

Although red gum is not moving freely, manufae- 
turers seem inclined to hold up prices rather than 
dispose of their stocks at quotations that have pre- 
vailed for the last few months. It seems to be the 
general impression that better grades of gum will 
he much stronger within a few months and although 
some sales have been made here as satisfactory prices 
during the week, the volume of trade is anything but 
satisfactory to gum manufacturers. 

Considerable quantities of sycamore have been 
called for in this market during the week. As this 
lumber has been extremely quiet for a year or more, 
the yards were caught with light supplies and have 
experienced difficulty in filling a number of large 
orders that have been placed this week. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Business is increasing with the 
local wholesalers, coming mainly from the twin city 
factory trade, which is enjoying a prosperous season 
and good outlook, and is buying more liberally than 
last year. One reason for their activity is the rising 
market on hardwood, which shows greater strength 
for oak and birch as well as for the searecer northern 
hardwoods. Plain oak has scored an advance here 
and quotations are not to be found under $50 for 
good stock. Birch is also higher on account of the 


CHICAGO. 











Shevlin-Carpenter Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CROOKSTON LUMBER CO., Bemidji and Crookston, Minn. 
NICHOLS-CHISOLM LUMBER CO., Frasee, Minn. 

J. NEILS LUMBER CoO.. Cass Lake, Minn. 
SHEVLIN-MATHIEU LUMBER CO., Spooner, Minn. 
RAINY RIVER LUMBER CO,, LTpD., Rainy Kiver, Ontorio, 


WHITE and NORWAY PINE LUMBER 


H..D. PETTIBONE, Sales Agent 
115 Adams Street 


1730 Commercial National Bank Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Telephone Centra! 6183. 








arDal Lumber Co. | 


W. M. CARPENTER, President. 
R. H. PROCTOR, Vice-President. 
E. H. DALBEY, General Manager. 


Sole Agent for Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Co., 
Manufacturers of 


AND NW. c.... PLN EE 


Specialties : Long Timbers, Car Sills & Kiln Dried Boards. 








| Heyworth Building. CHICAGO. a 




















‘Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Kept on hand constantly in well assorted stocks 
at our Chicago yards enable us to make prompt 
shipments and save our customers much valuable 
time. Let us quote on your next order. 


C. A. PALTZER LUMBER CO. 


YARD: Centre Ave., 37th Ave., 39th St. 
L OFFICE: 3800 Centre Avenue. 


CHICAGO. a 


The White Lake Lumber Co, | 


Established {879. 


NORTHERN and SOUTHERN PINE 


FACTORY LUMBER—CAR MATERIAL 
SHINGLES—LATH—HARDWOODS 























| Chamber of Commerce Bidg., CHICAGO. 








Manufacturers 
HEMLOCK, PINE 
and HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES and 
BARREL HEADING. 


[ Noble-Corwin 
Lumber Co. 
GRACE M CORWIN, Manager. 


502-91 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Telephone Randolph 802 








513 Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PAXTON & ‘LIGHTBODY CO., 
Harrison 4012, 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK AND CEDAR. 
Jobbers of YELLOW PINE, FIR & RED CEDAR, 


BD. LIGHTBODY, Pres MILLS AT MATTOON. WIS. C. E. CONKLIN, Sec'y & Treas 











Established 1881 


W. B. Crane and Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
PAVING BLOCKS, CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE 
=== SPECIALTY = 
OAK TIMBER AND PLANK 


General Office, Yards & Planing Mills: 22d, Sangamon & Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 


| CHICAGO 








Mills at Falcon and Blaine, Miss, 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 





Ideal location, Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. All outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


Sen ‘or Booklet. 


R. J. BINGHAM, . 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 

















[Se ae 


Commonwealth Hotel 


CORNER BOWDOIN STREET 


Opposite State House, BOSTON, MASS. 


This hotel is new and absolutely fire-proof; 
even the floors are of stone, n g wood but 





the doors. its own vacuum 
cleaning plant. Long-distance telephone in 
every room. Strictly a temperance hotel. 






We offer you the following rates: Room with hot and cold 
water and free public bath, $1 and $1.50a day. Rooms with 
private bath, $1.50 and $2a day. Will make a weekly rate for 
rooms with hot and cold water of $6 to $8; with private bath, 
$0 to $12. Suites of two rooms, with bath, $15 to $22. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 











Blue Stain is a Defect 


Eliminate it by using 


Wyandotte Bicarbonate of Soda 


and add to the value of your product. 

This preparation kills the germs—absolutely 
prevents the development of spores. 

Bright lumber sells to the best advantage. 


EDWARD HILL’S SON & CO. 
71 Pine St, NEW YORK CITY Tribune Bidg., CHICACO 


THE MICHIGAN ALKALI CO. 



















- I kes 1 
‘American short. It pays for leit 
ber office. It is used by 
Telecode : 
circular and sample 


many times over in the 

course of a year, It isin- 

Lumberman fitrensabie’e every iam. 

leading lumbermen ev- 

erywhere. Descriptive 

ages free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
wo copies, $9.00, Three copies, $12.75. : For sale by 






American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








liberal. demand for upper grades, which is reducing 
the stock to a low point in many yards. 


St. Louis, Mo. The market for the uppers in oak, 
especially quarter sawed and plain sawed white oak, 
as well as red oak, continues to be strong with supply 
lyght; in fact, the demand for quarter sawed white 
and red oak is far in excess of the supply, with prices 
for dry stock exceptionally strong. Gum continues 
to move in nice lots with fair values. The uppers 
still are quiet, only movement being for export ship- 
ment, which are only fair for this time of the year. 
The demand for agricultural stock continues good, 
with supply and demand being about on a par, how- 
ever, as this material is always limited, there is never 
any disposition to make low prices. The hardwood 
trade as a whole may be said to show improvement 
in all lines. The demand for green lumber is on the 
— and the supply of dry stock in demand for all 
ines. 





Louisville, Ky. Attendant upon the hardwood con- 
vention in Louisville this week the trade lacked 
definiteness with a disposition to depend on futures 
and to await the action of this convention and that of 
the furniture dealers to set the mark for the coming 
season. Searcitv of quartered oak and heavy demand 
for the plain were characters of the market. Other 
woods are firm. Hardwood flooring reported wabbly 
in waiting on the conference of dealers at Chicago 
tuis month for a steadying of its prices and output. 


—_—_——eOoOoOoO 


Memphis, Tenn. Conditions are slowly improving 
and there is a confident feeling among the trade here 
regarding the future. The call for the higher grades 
of plain and quartered oak is still insistent and a 
larger business would be put through in this but for 
the fact that offerings are by no means large. In facet 
the lumber for which there is most demand is searcest 
and this but adds another handicap to lumber ship- 
pers at this point. There is some improvement re- 
ported in the demand for both ash and cypress and 
prices are improving somewhat. The demand for gum, 
too, is said to be fairly satisfactory, with the excep- 
tion of that for saps, which are in most limited call. 
The lower grades of both gum and cottonwood are 
showing signs of improvement, largely as a result of 
the better conditions obtaining in the box and box 
shook industry. The upper grades of gum are moving 
into consumption at a gratifying rate. The poplar 
situation is without special change. The demand is 
large enough to take care of current offerings. Prices, 
too, are reported satisfactory. The lower grades of 
oak, with particular reference to common, are in 
slightly more active request. The export trade is 
quiet and while there is some inquiry, there has 
been but a moderate increase in the volume of 
business, 





Nashville, Tenn. The inclement weather has had a 
decidedly depressing effect upon lumber operations. 
As a consequence, the market has been practically 
stationary. There has been little or no change re 
ported in the hardwood market. No efforts are ap- 
parent to force sales. The liberal number of in- 
quiries continue, but orders are usually placed on the 
personal visits of purchasing agents. There have been 
a number of large orders thus placed. This shows that 
some of the largest consumers are again getting busy. 
Quartered and plain oak, both red and white, continue 
strong. Poplar and chestnut are firm, hickory and 
beech are improving. Gum is quiet and basswood 
rather slow. 


———eooworr" 


New York. The market improves slowly. Local 
yards are carrying low stocks but are gradually get- 
ting into better shape. Quartered oak has been a 
feature of the demand the last week. Plain oak is in 
good supply but wholesalers catering to railroad wants 
find a better inquiry from that source. All low grade 
stock is offered freely and prices continue irregular. 
Wholesalers figure on an advance in prices but buyers 
seme to have great difficulty in getting all they want 
at prevailing figures. Export demand has fallen off 
badly. One large exporter says the heavy stocks 
dumped into foreign quarters last year are still held 
and the export market is little short of demoralized. 

—eereaeae 

Buffalo, N. Y. Considerable improvement in the 
hardwood trade was noticed during the last ten days 
and it is mostly agreed that after February 1 there 
will be plenty of business. The demand for plain oak 
continues and quartered oak, both red and white, is in 
better demand at slightly increased prices. The minor 
hardwoods like beech, birch and maple, are selling 
much better than they did a month ago, but there is 
nothing doing in basswood and gum. 

Boston, Mass. The call for quartered oak is fairly 
large with offerings light. Prices are firm and as the 
demand increases values will harden. Plain oak is not 
in active call and while some manufacturers are ask- 
ing higher prices little business can be reported at an 
advance. Maple is in good call and prices are firmer. 
The demand for brown ash is active, but sales are re- 
stricted by the small offerings and the firmer prices 
asked, Cherry is firm. 





Baltimore, Md. The hardwoods are as a rule in 
fair shape, with some increase in the demand reported 
after the first of the year and a steadiness in the 
movement which promises well for the future. The 
stocks held here are not of such volume as to inspire 
the slightest fear of congestion. There is every indi- 


cation that with the opening up of the season in its 
fullness the holdings here will be taken care of quickly 
enough. 

———eee 

Pittsburg, Pa. Activity has been developed in all 
of the hardwood lines during the last week. Better 
prices are asked and obtained, particularly for the 
better grades. Dealers feel that they must have more 
money for their lumber and are refusing offers that 
do not attract them as reasonable. Railroads are gath- 
ering in good blocks of oak’ ties and are making a 
strong bid for them at prevailing prices. Sound wormy 
chestnut is in strong demand at this time, being the 
last to show a thorough recovery from its lethargic 
state. 

—_ eer 

Philadelphia, Pa. The movement of hardwoods, con- 
sidering dull period, has been fair during the last 
week, The better grades hold firm prices, the low 
grades have kept fairly steady considering there is 
still quite an accumulation of these woods at the mill 
districts. 

a a a ii 

Toledo, Ohio. Prices show no change and orders 
are scarce. Stocks are fairly well filled and show but 
few broken lines, due to a policy of the dealers which 
has resulted in maintaining fair averages. The box 
business, which has been quiet for some weeks, is 
looking up a trifle and some good business is expected 
shortly. 

Columbus, Ohio. The market is still strong. The 
notable feature is the scareity in quartered oak, white 
oak, poplar and other grades. This searcity is having 
the effect ot making prices firmer. Quartered oak 
in firsts and seconds is quoted at $76 at the Ohio 
river, while white oak firsts and seconds is held at 
about $46. There is also a fair demand for chestnut 
which has the effect of making quotations firmer, 


Hickory and Ash. 


Chicago. Wagon and carriage manufacturers have 
been doing little buying and the movement of wagon 
stock continues quiet. Prices are low. The steadily 
increasing demand for second growth, for use for gol! 
clubs, has been instrumental in causing a number of 
factories, for the manufacture of these elubs, to be 
established. 








i il 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers who handle hickory in this 
market say that the trade is dropping off every year, 
largely because of the amount of dimension stock that 
is coming in here for use by the automobile and car 
riage factories. There is a small demand from the 
export trade. There is no demand for white ash to 
speak of, but dealers who make a specialty of black 
ash say that their trade is all that they could desire. 
Pittsburg, Pa. Sales of ash and hickory are fulls 
up to the capacity of the market to care for. Hickory 
demand is notably strong and some of the dealers who 
have taken orders have been in a perplexity to get 
them placed because of the mills demanding advanced 
prices. Axle stock is particularly in demand at this 
time. Prices are unusually firm. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Hemlock conditions flere have improved 
materially since last week. Some diffieulty is being 
experienced by dealers in filling orders for wide 
boards and all the better grades are in fair demand. 
Piece stuff and dimension stock in No, 1 common are 
also scarce; prices are firm, 

BABA 


New York. Call for hemlock boards has been stead 
the last week. Structural sizes are in only fair d: 
mand and the situation is properly termed very spott) 
Low stocks in the outlying yards indieate an early ad 
vance in prices, for within a short time the suburba! 
building season will open and an immediate heavy; 
demand must inevitably result. 

eee" 


Buffalo, N. Y. Hemlock dealers are saying that th 
recent snow storms have put a stop to what litt! 
trade there has been since the holidays, but they ad 
that some pretty good orders have been taken f 
future delivery. No advance has yet been made b 
the dealers in Michigan hemlock and it is said b 
dealers outside of that trade that no advance wi! 
be made until after the lake season opens again, bu 
the open weather of early spring will tell the stor) 
of prices better than anything else, 

PO 


Boston, Mass. The call for hemlock boards is sti! 
quiet in this market but holders are not reported a 
pushing for new business if by so doing they have t 
sell at too low a price. They feel that as soon 
the demand for lumber becomes more active there w!! 
be a good eall for eastern hemlock and that at that 
time better prices will be paid. At present the askin: 
prices for eastern hemlock boards range from $18.°' 
to $19. Little Pennsylvania stock is being offere 
here, 





Pittsburg, Pa. Trade has grown stronger each week. 
There is practically little stock available except suc’ 
as is in strong hands and that is moving rapidly. 
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Prices are firm and full list is demanded, except in Kansas City, Mo. The inquiry for fir and other 
rare cases. In any case the shading is less than $1. westcoast stock in the Kansas City territory is notice- 
annnnnan ably better than at this time last year. Reports from 
Toledo, Ohio. Marked activity has characterized the Coast indicate a stiffening market, and that the > 
l the hemlock situation and a number of fair orders manufacturers are anticipating a very satisfactory 3 
r have been placed. Hemlock is keeping pace with demand this spring season. The jobbers here say that aa 
8 the strengthening process in yellow pine as was With the freight rate question settled for a while at =: 
e expected. Receipts have been highly satisfactory and least, and with increasing values on southern lumber, 3 
t the hemlock dealers have been well pleased with the the outlook for trade in coast stock is better than for ~ 
* business transacted. over a year and they are preparing to do quite a nice S ~ 
a aaa nasi tg . business during the next few months. an) 
7 Columbus, Ohio. Hemlock follows the fluctuations $ = 
y of yellow pine and the market is py y a ~~ @ 
2 tled. There has been an advance of about $2.50 a M hi g y d Sp h C d ~ 
, thousand in most grades, which has been retained * a 0 afl an anlls € ar. i) S 
in most places. The supply is slightly more plentiful. & -y 
" POPLAR Chicago. Trade in both mahogany lumber and ve- S > | 
st _— neer has been very active this week as the furniture ~~ S 
- P | manufacturers are buying considerable material for °.6|(€8 
is op ar. use during the next few weeks. The exhibitions held > > ® 
NH during the holiday season have resulted in a number 3 LX) 
’ : : ; ' of good orders for mahogany furniture and as a result 3 ~ 
Chicago. Some concessions are being made on first the manufacturing concerns are buying very freely. ° 
rs and second poplar this week, especially in wide prices are unchanged, ‘ 8 > rN 
at hoards, but on practically all other grades there seems Demand for and quotations on Spanish cedar are > & - 
oh to be an advancing tendency. Wagon boards are unchanged, > ® 
ox quiet but the dealers with good supplies on hand are 3° 5 
‘8 inclined to hold them for better prices, ° 2 
nnn Southern Pine. 3 
Baltimore, Md. The poplar trade indications are 3 
all regarded as decidedly favorable to the expecta- P i f : . 
he tion of a bigger demand at figures that should prove Chicago. Phe general improvement in yellow pine 
ite wenerally acceptable. Reports from the other side of — prices 1s particularly noticeable on dimension stock. 
ng the Atlantic are to the effect that stocks are low Country yards are buying yellow pine building stuff 
al enough to make consumers onee more take an interest more freely than for the last year, which has brought 
110 in the supplies, and there has been some approach about the advance in quotations. Yellow pine floor- 
at in the offerings toward the figures which shippers ing is weak owing to the light demand. The railroads 
but must ask in order to make it worth while to export are buying very little car material and although they 
stocks. have out a number of inquiries for bridge material, 
—e no large orders have been placed during the week. 
Columbus, Ohio. The market for poplar is un- Quotations on the lower grades remain unchanged. 
changed and firmness is still the ruling tactor. The uinduciamiaalamainedy. 
supply is searee and quotations are on the same level Louisville, Ky. Dealers declare that the call for 
is the previous week. Many of the dealers report yellow pine is good with a tendency on the part of 
ive that poplar is the strongest point in the market. the buyer, however, to seek bargains. This has had > C) = > 
ron ac yet little effect on the prices, these remaining firm =] oOo } 
; A A ~~ 
lily ° vith a slight upward tendency. < Cc) = 
lt Fir, Spruce and Cedar. woewneaee 2 "3 
ot St. Louis, Mo. Inquiries continue to be enormous, Ke at = O 
be but there is some lack of uniformity of prices among — 3 = 6 
P mm : — * 7 2 u 4 - : . I 4 oO oO 4 
Chicago. The better grades of fir lumber are mov- — the mills, causing some hesitancy among the buyers. FU sj 2. ae = S 
hi ing more freely than for some time and an advance in A general disposition is noticed to await the result lon > ® W ro) 
this prices can be looked for within the next few weeks. of the annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufac- Q O = 8 4 
oars \s the mills in the west are now running full time,  tyrerg’ Association now in session at New Orleans; < & a o. m< m= «6 
hat little or no difficulty is being experienced in getting jn faet, a great many of the dealers are attending C) © § ° = a 
ne prompt shipments. A large number of the orders  thig meeting. The feeling does not seem to be quite ° = “ 2 
the which are coming in now are either for car material as strong as last week, but there is no disposition WN & = = — OD 
Bee or for tank stock on whieh prices are very firm. There — ¢9 gut prices any, on the contrary many are inclined 8 ’ ® 9 & — OO * 
lack is little or no demand for the lower grades as the to advance prices, owing to the fact that there are ie To) a p @ =~ 
e. box manufacturers are able to secure yellow pine at no stocks at the mills to speak of, which would make = 8 =} a rier 
prices much lower than those which now prevail for  j¢ yseless to cut prices, with nothing to supply the by © n £ = a 
ully cull fir. trade if secured. O ~ 3 SPP iec = 
cory ru 
who Portland, Ore. Business has been practically at a Kansas City, Mo. From the trend of the market ® 7 fo} bad B S- 
get standstill because of the storm that has raged nearly the Jast few weeks, it is likely that an interchange of _ = 2 mm Wo oO 
need over the entire United States for the last ten days. views of the manufacturers will still further fs) £ < Ww = > 2 
this lsut indications are for a busy spell as soon as things strengthen the market, as many of the leaders profess (3 2 S Ps) —) oOo sila 
legin to assume shape again. The railroads have been te believe that there is going to be an exceptionally ie) = “4 7. & ye - 
ving their troubles with bad tracks, snow drifts and jeayy demand for the next few months. The situation @) "AJ 3 19 ™— Oo 
other delays and this in addition to the shutting down in the Kansas City tersitery has not changed mate- > ® I = ~ ° . 3 
the mills has had the effeet of practically making — pijajly in the last week. Inquiry increases and demand © ° O ‘ 
e last week a blank in Jumber history. The heavy for vard stock has grown within the last few days, Cc OC”) 3 is | TO 8 
rtailment of the output in Oregon and W ashington and there seems little question but that the dealers = ou 33 Oo = ° 
oved ring the storm expected to cause a strengthening in wij) shortly come into the market to replenish their a > 5 8 — = ££ 
eing ilues when business resumes. Nothing can be said stocks and secure a good assortment by the time their cy ao ® a. 
wide the shingle market until business opens up again — spring trade sets in. Considerable yard stock has been = v2) < ~- » © 03 
rand. nd there is very little demand at present. Log values bought during the last month, principally by large Z << OO. 0 §& = 
1 are main as they were a week ago. buyers, and business is fully up to the average. Prices 'o) ] os = 
—e are still somewhat uneven, owing to the desire of =. QC) <= & = a 
Tacoma, Wash. Fir lumber prices are firm with a millmen to move surplus items and even up their > = & — ® 
inf market, but with a demand not as good as two stocks, but there is apparently no downward tendency Z O & (eo) S 
read ecks ago, undoubtedly due to elimatie conditions on anything, while several items of staple stock are > ° => 3 a =° i 
r di : : : bs al rte as . . _ , p . neal . . nial r on. 
th here and elsewhere. Inquiries have dropped off higher than at the beginning of this year. The as 
ott) me but, with a return of warm weather, trade is sortment at-the mills is still bad and it will take some 
7 pected to quickly get baek to where it was with the tall hustling to get stocks in reasonably good shape 
arba! ening of 1909. The feature of trade conditions is to handle mixed orders promptly during the spring 
ea? e weather, unprecedented for the Puget sound season, 
suuntry. Snow the last ten days aggregating in excess PP aap tesa ; . 
twenty-two inches, meshatalen - he coldest ; New Orleans, La. The call is slowly improving and 
it th eather in the history of the local bureau, has foreed for the scarcer items prices are a shade better than i * D U ty T R ‘ A L 
littl wn the logging camps and many of the country prevailed some weeks ago, the improvement depending 
= aa ills. The mills on tidewater have been mostly able upon the backbone of the manufacturer even more 
n f keep going. The result is a materially depleted than upon the Recessities of the buyer. Some ear and PPORTUNITIES 
de b: tput which may effeet the future market and is cer- Tailroad material is moving, though it is difficult to 
id bi in to have a stiffening tendeney where mills are be- get at the volume of the movement. Yard stock is 
» wal nd on orders. Floods are now somewhat feared ‘Selling a little better, though orders are still limited in 
n, bu ould the weather moderate too quickly. The cargo quantity and the general stockingup has evidently 
stor’ ide holds about the same as for the last few weeks. been deferred for the time being. Production seems 
; veal demand has been materially affected by the to have declined rather than increased since the first 
eather, Logs are firm, ot the year and there is no present danger of over- 
saiaieaiihalinadiacdisaie stock. Broken mill stocks continue the rule. Low 
s still Seattle, Wash. Millmen are not inclined to quote water in southern Mississippi streams is interfering 
ted a iless the business being offered looks good to them. With the operations of mills supplied with logs from ; : 
ave to ‘here has been a dearth of logs in the streams owing the interior by water, and it is said that. millions of Manufacturers seeking new locations or 
coal? » the snowstorm that has been general on the Pacific feet are tied up in rafts awaiting the rains. Export desiring to establish branch houses will 
“4 ha coast the last week or ten days, and as a consequence trade shows some improvement, but is still subnormal. upon request be furnished with informa- 
je ene" ie market should be a trifle stiffer and perhaps is, ———o : : : : 
askin} than of late. Inquiries are still ether thee they New York. Call for all classes of stocks is more — regarding many dcateabte locations 
$15.0" ould be at this time of the year, yet lumbermen feel moderate than it was two weeks ago. Most of the having excellent openings for new con- 
offere:! liopeful for a better aspect to the lumber business wholesalers who have been anticipating their spring cerns with abundant natural resources and 
\cfore February 1. Railroads are sending out in- wants have been supplied, and as there is nothing to growing markets reached by unsurpassed 
— ‘uiries for bridge and other timbers, and from reports create purchases from the retail yards until the build- transportation service. Address 
oS sii 1 Will no doubt place some nice orders in the near ing season opens more aggressively the market will P 
rt sal 4 future. Coastwise business continues firm and upward, undoubtedly assume a quiet aspect for a month or six GEO. BONNELL, tnousrniat Aatat 
apidly. Of shore is also good, weeks. Several good inquiries were put ont last week 
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for flooring and dressed stock, but schedule sizes and 
heavy timbers are not called for as freely as a month 
ago. An unusually aetive building season is looked for 
in the early spring, but until that materializes the 
southern pine market will unquestionably be quiet. 
Prices are firm and there is an inclination to refrain 
from accepting business except at best rates. 
BOBO 

Boston, Mass. While the market for southern pine 
is firmly held there are dealers who feel that if orders 
were placed during the next few weeks before the de- 
mand becomes active that some manufacturers might 
be inclined to accept them at slight concessions, but 
later when the eall is larger prices are likely to hold 
firm. Several large yard owners have been bringing 
in good sized stocks so as to be ready for the im- 
proved demand when it comes. These dealers will 
have a good stock and be able to make quick de- 
liveries and should be able to get a little better price. 





Baltimore, Md. Some improvement is being noted 
and the requirements seem to be expanding. At the 
same time the range of prices is firm, and there are 
not wanting indications that a further rise will be 
scheduled as soon as the weather opens up and out- 
door activities can be carried on without frequent 
interruption. The stocks héld here are not excessive, 
though all firms in a position to do so have increased 
their holdings in the past few months. 

—eeeaee 

Pittsburg, Pa. Most dealers report a strong price 
list and firm attitude by mills in the south and south- 
west. On the whole the situation is considered satis- 
factory. Production has not reached its maximum and 
shipping out of orders is still slow. 





Toledo, Ohio. Yellow pine has been a splendid seller 
during the week at advanced prices, No. 2 flooring 
proving the drawing card. There is still some transit 
stock, but not in sufficient quantity to prove weak- 
ening or in any sense affect the recent gain which 
yellow pine has shown. Liberal orders have been 
placed and many others are being figured, commis- 
sion men being busy meeting the inquiries for various 
sizes and grades called for by customers. The situa- 
tion has proven especially satisfying in view of the 
strenuous struggle which has characterized the south- 
ern pine product, especially in this market, for a long 
time. 

Columbus, Ohio. Unsteadiness is the feature of the 
market for southern pine in this section, The demand 
from building operations which was expected to in- 
crease was temporarily stopped by the inelement 
weather and as a result there was a market slowness. 
Stocks are being replenished for the coming of the 
Spring building season. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Prices continue firm and while de- 
mand is only fair, as a general proposition it is about 
on a level with supply. As manufacturers have enough 
orders in hand to put them beyond the pale of anxiety, 
they are not pushing sales. As a matter of fact, the 
number of buyers out for stock would indicate that 
correspondence is hardly necessary, especially where 
the mills have desirable lines of well assorted stock. 
Four by fur No. 1 edge kiln dried is quoted strong 
aut $28; No. 2, $25; No. 3, $18; box edge, $14.50; 6-inch 
box, $15.50; S8-ineh, $16; 10-inch, $16.50; 12-inch, 
$17.50. Lath, $2.65 a thousand. Charters remain easy 
on a basis of about $2.65 to $2.85 to New York and 
Sound ports; $3.25 to $3.50 to Boston and Portland, 
cne-fifth off for dressed lumber. 


——e—eoeowrwr 





Baltimore, Md. Prices are holding up well and 
many members of the trade take the view that an 
advance in the quotations is to be looked for. The 
mills which shut down for several weeks about the 
first of the year are once more running and taking 
advantage of the weather whenever they can. This, 
combined with the partial check on the consump- 
tion, may lead to some piling up, but the holdings are 
certain to be distributed without the slightest diffi- 
culty. As one wholesaler remarked, the chief trouble 
is not to sell lumber but to buy it. The dealer with 
adequate sources of supply counts himself fortunate. 


eee 


Boston,-Mass. The demand for North Carolina pine 
is fair but at the recent advance it is difficult to inter- 
est buyers to a point of placing orders. A few dealers 
state that their salesmen returning from trips report 
finding cases where sales have been made at slight 
concessions from-top asking prices, but it is a fact that 
there are mills that will not accept new business unless 
full market quotations are paid. These mills have 
large orders on their books and do not care whether 
they sell farther ahead or not. 

—eeeror 

Philadelphia, Pa. Inquiries have been liberal and 
although there is no sign of a sudden rush of business, 
the outlook for much brisker trading by spring is 
very encouraging. Stocks at first hands have not been 
heavy and the closing down of the mills for the holi- 
day season has prevented accumulation, consequently 
prices have been well maintained. Boxmakers are 
having only spasmodic rushes in business, but are 
hopeful for more settled conditions as the year 
advances. 


Cypress. 


RPPLLPL IF 

New York. Cypress is a little stronger. The recent 
advance in prices has been well maintained although 
baying continues largely for small wants. The large 
distributing wholesalers who have stocks in the vicin- 
ity ready for immediate shipments are getting about 
all there is to the demand. The outlook for direct car 
trade is improving but the purchases from millwork 
sourees are still on a hand to mouth basis, and until 
the factories receive inquiries for heavy blocks of 
sash, doors and trim they will not feel justified in 
purchasing beyond their immediate wants. 





New Orleans, La. Slow improvement is reported at 
most of the selling offices. Prices are well maintained 
and recent advances have apparently been aecepted 
without demur. Millstocks are still broken and low, 
while the increase of output is small over the -Louisi- 
ana belt. The call is largely for the upper grades, 
lowers still moving at an unsatisfactory rate.  In- 
quiries are abundant and while there is little specu- 
lative buying purchases are made on a somewhat 
larger scale as a rule. The eastern market shows bet- 
ter demand than that of the middle west, although this 
is generally attributed to bad weather in the west. 
Indications still point to a very good trade when 
spring buying begins, and the fact that the revival of 
general activity has been rather unexpectedly delayed 
is not worrying the manufacturers, who are fortified 
by their own conservative manufacturing policies as 
well as by the state of trade and the statistical 
strength of their product, against retrogression or 
slump in demand. 


Chicago. Selects and tank material seem to be the 
principal cypress items asked for this week. A slight 
improvement in the demand for building lumber from 
the country yards is reported. Lower grades are dull. 

. 
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St. Louis, Mo. Upper grades are reported as mov- 
ing fairly well, shingles moving in fair quantities 
and lath with much or little demand at this time 
of the year, except for stocking up. The general 
suow storm of the last week has put a stop to build- 
ing operations in many places, causing a decline in 
the demand for stock for immediate use. However, 
there is no change in prices. 


——_—eoOeeeeeeeees™ 


Kansas City, Mo. Cypress is again on the firm basis 
that usually characterizes this lumber. The mills have 
begun the new vear with very low stocks of lumber in 
shipping condition and the assortment so broken that 
in a good many cases the operators are not soliciting 
mixed orders for yard stock, owing to their inability 
to make prompt shipment. On the llth a new price 
schedule went into effeet, advancing prices anywhere 
from 50 cents to $3.50 a thousand. Some of the ad- 
vanees are: Nos. 1 and 2 clears, seleets and No. 1 
shop, $1; bevel siding, $1; 12-inch A B and © finish, 
£2.50; other widths, $1.50; 2/4 Nos. 1 and 2 elears 
and selects, $3.50. Prices on lath and common were 
not advanced. Kansas City cypress people say that 
the demand in this territory is even better than ex- 
pected so early in the year and that there is a strong 
inquiry for both factory lumber and yard stock. They 
consider the prospects excellent for the spring season. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in cypress report that trade 
to be getting stronger all the while and it is not 
doubted that the new lists will show that to be the 
ease in figures as well as elsewhere. There is com- 
plaint, though, from some sources, that the trade is 
not ready for an advance and that some users of that 
wood will take some other wood before they will pay 
an advance. Nevertheless, lots of cypress is being 
used here and the quickness with which it can be 
gotten here will be a big factor in keeping it among 
the aetive woods in this market. 


—e—_eOOoooeor 


Baltimore, Md. The cypress men here are in a 
comfortable frame of mind. They confidently believe 
that the demand will expand and that prices will 
advance, even above the present figures, which rep- 
resent repeated increases. A number of firms have 
been at work placing relatively extensive orders for 
lumber, so as to be prepared for the active inquiry 
looked for when the weather opens up. For this sea- 
son of the year the cypress trade is in good shape 
and manufacturers as well as dealers are once more 
looking energetically after business. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. From quotations received here this week, 
it would seem that the 25-cent advance which the 
western manufacturers intended to put in on Janu 
ary 1 is not being well maintained and prices are 
fluctuating on all grades of red cedars. White cedar 
quotations continue unchanged. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Little is doing in this market 
since the radical advance in prices, which has scared 
buyers out for the present. Many concerns unable 


to fill orders, and those making quotations are hold- 
ing shingles firmly at $2.78 for stars and $3.24 for 
clears on the 55-cent rate. Reports from the Coast 
say that prices are solid there on account of the 
general shut down of mills, made unanimous for a 


while by the stormy weather. Little stock is in 
transit and stocks at the Transfer remain about the 
same. ‘ 

Tacoma, Wash. The voluntary shutdown of many 
of the Washington shingle mills, accompanied by the 
foreed shutdown of most of the others owing to severe 
weather, has made the present the most complete shut 
down in all the history of red cedar shingles, say the 
millmen. The market is affected accordingly, Manu 
facturers look for a strong spring trade with every 
prospect of excellent prices. 





Seattle, Wash. Red cedar shingles seem to be about 
the most important product in the amrket on the coast 
today. Prices continue to advance and millmen are 
holding for still further advances with no indication 
of a letup. Wholesalers in Seattle who have been out 
among the mills this week find it hard to get an order 
accepted, in fact, millmen in many instances are refus 


-ing to quote any price at all, realizing that the mar 


ket is on the up trend and apparently being afraid of 
selling at less than market prices. Practically no mills 
are now running as the stormy weather and snowthe 
last ten days has closed down what few were running. 
Prices have advanced fully 10 cents on both stars and 
clears the last week. 

—_—_—OOeOeee 

Kansas City, Mo. There is an increasing inquiry 
for red cedars and the stiff market seems to be stimu 
lating the demand. There are very few transit cars 
close in that can be delivered quickly, and shipments 
of transits since the first of the year have been very 
light. The market is firm on the quotations reported 
last week, and the shingle men here look for the firm 
ness to continue for some time as stocks on the coast 
in shipping condition are light and the manufacture 
at present is limited. Late reports from the Coast 
state that the millmen are looking for higher prices 
and are reluctant to sell any large quantities of shin 
gles on the present quotations. 

~~ 

New Orleans, La. Prices rule unchanged. Cypress 
uppers are not moving so briskly. Lowers are scaree 
Lath are in very good supply, but the demand is stil! 
rated as only fair, 

LBBB LI IIT 

Buffalo, N. Y. Another advance of 10 cents a thou 
sand has been made on red cedar shingles from. the 
Pacifie coast, but still the demand keeps up. Thi 
supply in stock here is short and dealers are selling 
from shipments in transit. Some parties are reporting 
an effort to bring Vaneouver red cedars in here in 
competition with the Washington shingle, but nothing 
has come of it as vet, for prices are too high. Ther 
is very little trade in white cedars, 

Boston, Mass. Shingles have been gradually seeking 
a lower level this month. It is possible to buy fully 
10 cents less than a week ago in come cases. Whil 
cedar extras are quoted at $3.80 to $4 it is not possibl 
to get the outside figure from anyone and sales hav: 
been made at the inside price, The eall for lath is 
moderate. Sales of 15¢-ineh have been made at $3.90 
and $3.95, but there are some still asking $4. For 
1%4-ineh asking prices range from $3.25 to $38.50. 

Toledo, Ohio. The Jath market has shown new lift 
au thing seareely expected at this time in view of past 
local conditions. For a long time buyers have mad: 
the terms of transfer but the order has now’ been 
reversed and holders are insisting upon list price 
Shingles have been quiet and the market practicall) 
featureless. : 

Columbus, Ohio. There was little doing in the loca! 
market for shingles. The demand is almost nil and 
as a result it is difficult to seeure a good line on qu 
tations. Dealers are preparing for a good demand 
later in the season. The market for lath was al 
weak, 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. Since the middle of last week there h 
been little or no change in ecooperage quotations, « 
though there has been a little firming-up of prices on 
oak tight barrel cooperage, owing to the resumpti 
of operations by a number of distilleries. On i! 
other classes of cooperage quotations of last wer 
continue to prevail. 


————e——eee 

Buffalo, N. ¥. The slack cooperage trade is qui 
as this is the least active part of the year and if 
early yet to get any very definite reports from 1! 
Michigan districts. There is nothing coming fro 
Canada worth mentioning now and when the few mi 
in Michigan saw out the dependence will be almo-'! 
entirely on gum and other southern woods, for stv: 
at least. The trade is fast adjusting itself to the 





Railroad Ties. 


St. Louis, Mo. There is no demand for anythi 
as yet but white oak ties, the other grades being sti!! 
without demand, and no prospect for any early bi 
ing. There is no prospect for any large buying until 
early spring, and then not the large quantities th» 
many of the dealers anticipate, owing to the lar.° 
stocks now on hand. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - * - 265 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - . - 465 cents a line. 
Soe three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 
| Nine words of ordinary length make one line 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accomp: iny the order. No extra charge 


for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


Too fate To Classify 


FOR SALE FOR REMOVAL. 
Complete flooring plant, saw mill, boilers, engines, dry 
Ins, tools ete., or would join good lumber operation 
T. COOKE, Gaines, Va. 


WANTED SECOND HAND MACHINERY. 
ony gang for 12-inch cants 
She: athing z lath machine 
Shavings baler 
Nine to 15 inch softwood plane: 
Hlardwood fooring machine 

Address “A. 44,” care 











and matcher. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANT PARTNER 
\perienced in lumber business to do commission business, 
ited Chicago: must have some means and famillar with 
es end; I will finance the business. 
Address ‘A. 45," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


FOR SALE 
complete band mill of 45 to 50 M capacity per day; 
ip For particulars write 
W. R 


JONES, Muskegon, Mich 


FOR SALE 
lo cars of 64 log run gum at our mill, Cherry Valley, Ark 
LAWRENCE LUMBER COMPANY, Chicago, Ohio. 


WANTED MAN TO INVEST z 
S1O000 to S20,.000, to take charge of merchandise store for 
wber company employing 400 men, located in northern Cal 
nia; salary to right man, $150 per month: none but ex 
enced men need apply. Address Db. YOLO, 
610 Chronicle Bldg... San Francisco, Cal 


FOR SALE LUMBER, COAL, GRAIN AND HOG 

Business, located in central Nebraska Equipment: Frame 

itor, dump, gasoline engine, pneumatic loader, hopper 

and lean I lumber yard, comprising two sheds, 

24.96 and 24x160, office with scale Good trading point 
\ddress inquiries to “A. 51," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE NORTHERN PINE SAW & LATH MILL 

Vroperty best saw mill proposition in northerm Minnesota 
Plenty timber and stumpase S3h.000 to $10,000 will handle 
it Address “AL 47,0 care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-IMFORMATION. 
One thousand questions answered in “The Curlosity Shop,” 
a vew book. Address AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 


FOR SALE. 
ining mill, dry kiln and saw mill equipment complete, 
1 6,000,000 Teet standing timber, consisting of both long 
shortleaf North Carolina yellow pine; also some cypress 
tnd juniper; located on Atlantic Coast Line railway in 
North Carolina. Healthy location (iood reasons for sell 
! Reasonable terms 


Address ‘A. 46," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CEDAR 
ices wanted on carload shipments of 4-4 red and white 
iv fliteh boards, clear; also on cedar posts and chestnut 
I © posts. “SNEDAKER,” 
, Philadelphia, Pa 


Ninth and Tioga Sts 


BIDS WANTED 
he undersigned trustee will receive bids on the entire 
erty of the Colonial Manufacturing Company, manu- 
ving colonial columns at Abingdon, Va. This is a good 
proposition For further information address 
IH. G. BRADLEY, Trustee, Abingdon, Va. 


FOR SALE SEVENTEEN THOUSAND ACRES. 


ver 100,000,000 Teet of poplar, oak and chestnut of the 


\ highest quality. Located where the saving in freight 
W pay the purchase price of the property. Details and 
terius to principals only. W. B. HULL 


Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y 


Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED-OFFICE MAN IN SASH & DOOR 








louse for general office work. No technical experience neces 
Sil Give references. 
Address “A, 22,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED STENOGRAPHER 
And general office man experienced for position with yellow 
esl manufacturing firm in Aiabama; state in your first 
lett your references, how soon you can come and salary 
le sired. Address “A, 18," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED GOOD COMPETENT MANAGER 
Por a good retail lumber yard in north Missouri; good salary 
to man competent to handle the business; annual sales 
$45,000 to $65,000. 
Address “A. 16," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-— GooD “MEN 
Who are looking for positions to advertise in the Wanted 
Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





Wanted = Salesmen 








| Wanted-Employees | 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
In a retail yard in a town of 45,000 in eastern Kansas; 
must be a thorough lumberman, a good hustler and salesman 
and one who can handle men: state age, experience and sal- 
ary wanted. Address 

“RETAIL YARD,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





STEAM SKIDDER FOREMAN WANTED. 

Must be experienced with ground and aerial type skid- 
ders; harawood operation; also experience in constructing 
light railway. oats experience, age, salary expected and 
references. Addre 

“SKIDDE oR MAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED~-A YELLOW PINE MAN. 

A well known northern manufacturer apd wholesaler, 
about to open a yellow pine department, wants a live young 
man of practical experience to manage Chicago office and 
buy and sell. Must have good education and be willing to 
accept small salary, depending largely upon share of profits 
for income. A good opportunity to the right man. Write, 
giving age and full partic ulars to 

“W. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-AN EXPERIENCED OFFICE MAN 
To take charge of box mill and retail lumber yard. 
Address DRAWER NO. 610, Williamsport, Pa. 


WANTED-|IMMEDIATELY A | EDGERMAN 
Familiar with white pine and hardwoods; give references 
and state salary. 

Address “4. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED- -TWwo ‘LUMBER BOOKKEEPERS. 
Give references, salary desired, age, whether married or sin- 
gle in jirst letter, and address in own handwriting. 

Address Ro 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








- WANTED-— GENERAL MANAGER 
By a first class company operating on the Pacific coast; 
party must thoroughly understand the lumber business and 
have successfully operated mills; must also know the woods 
end of the business. Investment of from $20,000 to $25,000 
required. Don't answer this ad unless you are thoroughly 
qualified and can produce best of references. 
Address ‘W. 27," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-A BOOKKEEPER 
One who will keep the “Curiosity Shop” on his desk for 
frequent consultation on lumber matters. Published by 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. - SECRETARY. 

A No. 1 man as secretary for established wholesale lum 
ber business. Must invest $5,000. Vrefer young man. Ex- 
cellent) opportunity. 

Ac dress “2. 24," care 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“WANTED-AN ESTIMATOR, 
Whe can figure from plans and take orders for special work. 
State experience and salary wanted. 
Address “A. 36,” care 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED Two WHITE EDGERMEN 
For up to date cypress two band saw mill. Good wages paid 
for satisfactory work 
Address “WW. 2.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED GRADERS 
Familiar with Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association dressed 
lumber grades 
M ANCHESTER L BR. coO., 





Mancbester, Walker County, Ala. 


WANTED LUMBERMEN 
To send for our free booklet containing descriptive matter 
regarding the various books we handle pertaining to the 
lumber business. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago. 





Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 


WANTED- ESTIMATOR. 

Wanted, plan and special millwork estimator. Man com- 
petent to detail and order into factory. Must be accurate 
and reliable. In replying state former employer etc., to- 
gether with salary expected. Location within 100 miles of 


Chic ago. Addre 
COU N' TY ES TIM ATOR,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








- WANTED- ASSISTANT INVOICE CLERK 
To do general office work. Must be quick and accurate at 
figures and have exper lence in lumber business. 

Address ‘W. 23," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





CAPABLE AND EXPERIENCED TIMEKEEPER 
Wanted by February 1. Rapid and accurate at figures and 
must have thorough experience in handling pay roll labor 
distributions. First letter give record of services for past 
five years, age, married or single. None others need apply. 

G. P. WILSON, ASST. SUPT.., 
Great Southern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La. 


WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED SASH & DOOR 
Salesman for the road. State experience and give reference 
Address “A. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
To cover northern Illinois. One preferred with experience 
in that territory. 
ddress “A. 4," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
By large river manufacturer for lowa territory; first class 
man, well informed on millwork; one capable of estimating 
plans preferred; state experience, give references and sal 
ary expected. 
Address “W. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-COMMISSION SALESMEN 
In all territories by well established and advertised yellow 
pine manufacturing seee ern, 
Address . 34,” care 


WANTED-EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
To cover Iowa territory for a well known wholesale concern. 
Address “W. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








DO YOU WANT A SITUATION? 
Advertise now. An advertisement placed in the Wanted 
eyes of Deob columns will bring your want notice before the 
es of people who are looking for men. If you want some- 
thing, write the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS EXPERIENCED 
Lumber salesman for northern Indiana and Illinois; none 
but first-class man need apply. Give full information in 
first letter, stating age, experience, references and salary 
expected and when | | begin. 

dress . 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMEN. 

One for New York and New Jersey territory, one for 
Ohio and Indiana, and one for Pennsylvania. Do not apply 
unless you have established trade in territory mentioned and 
are familiar with white pine, chestnut, hemlock, oak and 
poplar. We are large manufacturers and have the stock to 
sell, and want only responsible, hustling salesmen who can 
get orders for straight or mixed cars of the products men- 
tioned. Address “T. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Reliable salesmen to handle on a commission basis a special 
brand of upright sawn red cedar shingles. 

dress “J. 1,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics | 

















WANTED-—MILLWRIGHT AND FOREMAN. 
Mill in northern Wisconsin. Good wages; married man; 
steady and competent. Fifteen years’ run. 
Address “W. 20," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-SAWYERS. 

Two first class sawyers, one for band and one for circular. 
Mill in northern Mic higan. Wages $5.50. Address, with 
references, ‘A. 28,”"" care AMERICAN L UMBERMAN. 





WANTED-A COOK. 
One like McDonald, the —. in “Forest Land.’ 
book and read about him. $1.2 
AMERICAN L UMBE RMAN, Publishers. 


| Wanted: Employment 


EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 


In all kinds of wood, desires position. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Address “A. 52," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED BY FIRST CLASS 
Bookkeeper and commissary manager. Ten years with big 
gest mills in south. Will make the commissary a “paying” 
department. ‘Thoroughly familiar with office details and 
competent to handle lumber sales. Twenty-five years old. 
Sober. Address BLAKE, Prentice, Ala. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 

Of retail yard. Five years’ experience as such. Best of ref- 
erences. Address a. = 

Room 4, Masonic Bldg., 


Get a 




















Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WANTED- -BY ‘MARRIED MAN OF 35 
Position as manager of retail yard. Five years’ experience. 
first class references. Address S. a. F Roberts, Ww is. 











WANTED A YOUNG MAN 
Anxious to succeed in the lumber business, to buy the 
“History of the Lumber Industry of America,” which shows 
what others have done. Address 
Chicago. LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago 


WANTED— EXPERIENCED SKIDDER MEN. 
Levermen, riggers, loading levermen and loaders wanted for 
Lidgerwood cableway skidders on Pacific coast; fine climate 
and good wages. In replying state reference. Address 

M. H. DICKINSON, Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS SKIDDER MEN 
To work on Lidgerwood cableway skidders in W paeeten. 
Address W. 8S. TAYLOR, 
812 North Thirteenth St., 





Tacoma, Wash. 





WANTED-—AT ONCE 
Several thoroughly experienced yard managers for Iowa 
points. Address, with references, 
“999,"" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR. 
Well equipped factory manufacturing interior finish needs 
Al man to estimate from plans and handle office end. 
Have Al shop superintendent. An exceptional opportunity 
tor the right man. 
ddress “L. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN, 








BY SASH AND DOOR MAN, 

Married; age 25. Experienced in figuring and billing to 
mill from plans. Vosition as assistant estimator or as order 
clerk preferred. 

Address “A. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS 
Planing mill superintendent. Careful estimator, good de 
tailer and accurate biller. Successful in handling men. No 
bad habits. At liberty February 1, 1909. 
A. MUHR, Ridgway, Va. 


POSITION BY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
On the road. Will sell on commission basis or salary. 
Address “A. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
POSITION WANTED~A | BAND SAWYER. 
Hard and softwood, right or left hand rig. Ten years’ ex- 
perience. Gilt edge reference. Can come at once. 
Address “A, 49,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS 
Salesman or shipping clerk. Five years’ experience. Now 
employed. Married. West preferred. 
Address “A. 48," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- -POSITION AS MACHINIST. 
Six years’ experience. Steady and sober. Best references. 
Address ‘A. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PLANER FOREMAN WANTS POSITION : 
In Florida pine mill, by a first class man, where services 
will be appreciated for turning out first class lumber. 


























Address “A, 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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| Wanted:Employment | 


| Wanted: Employment 





SITUATION WANTED AS FOREMAN 
Of hardwood yard or saw mill in Chicago or nice, health 
location in the country, by sober, competent man of 35, wit 
general woods, mill and Res 4: experience. 
dress . 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SALESMAN. 
First class salesman wants position with good coast concern 
to travel ‘southern > ona Wyoming, Utah, Colo., Nev.; can 
produce results. Addre 
IDAHO SALESMAN, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBER STENOGRAPHER. 
Three years’ experience as stenographer and office woman. 
Chicago office preferred. 

dress “A. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of circular pine plant. Fight years’ experience handling 
mill of 40,000 capacity. EK xperiencel in all branches from 
stump to consumer. Will satisfy you as to ability, integrity 
and reason for change. Address giving location and salary 
paid, “A, 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








SAW MILL OFFICE MAN 
Age 23; single. Five years’ experience. Fair knowledge 
bookkeeping and stenography. At present with large yellow 
pine mill in capacity paymaster and general office man. 
Address “A, 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED— D—POSITION 


By competent saw mill foreman who can get results. Good 
millwright. References. 
Address “A, 27," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





ALL AROUND OFFICE AND YARD MAN, 
24, wants vosition as yard manager or bookkeeper and 
any loc ality. 

“A, 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Age < 
stenogr; apher ; 
dress 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard in middle or northwest. Nine years’ expe- 
rience in west. Can furnish best of reference. 

dress “A, 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT 

Experienced in general factory work, interior trim, spe- 
cia! and cabinet work, estimating from plans and managing 
help. Address ‘A. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAW MILL SUPERINTENDENT. 
Wants position, north or south. Ten years’ experience in 
all kinds of timber. References. 
Address “A, 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS ESTIMATOR 
For interior finish factory. Experienced in estimating from 
plans, special and = work, detailing and billing to factory. 
ddress 42, + care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN WANTS SITUATION. 
Experienced cedar inspector, also cedar yard manager. 
Have traveled for two years on road. <A good cypress tally- 
man and inspector. For the past three years manager of 
retail lumber and bataiys .) material yard. Best references. 
Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















POSITION AS LUMBER BUYER. 
Experienced and qualified man wants position with good 
firm to buy pine lumber in Louisiana and Mississippi. 
dress ° “A. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY THOROUGHLY 
Competent band sawyer. Seventeen years’ experience. South 
preferred. Address “A. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
In the Virginias, North Carolina, Kentucky or Tennessee, by 
one of the best band saw filers in this section. Open for 
eee at once. River or inland mill. Address 
GARLEY, 56114 Seventh St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


ARE YOU IN NEED 
Of the services of a thoroughly competent retail yard man- 
ager, capable of assuming entire control of a business of 
$150,000 to $200,000 per year? Have always made a success 
of business under my charge—good salesman, buyer and col- 
lector; also attend to all correspondence and details. Am 
now employed in just such a capacity, but have good reasons 
for desiring a change. Can furnish first class testimonials 
from present employer and others touching character and 
business ability. City of the middle west preferred. 
ddress care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


All woods, north and south. 
Address “W. 53,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





EXPERT BAND FILER 


Wants position. Address L. WILEY, Emporium, Pa. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPT. 
By a man with 20 years’ experience from stump to car with 
large lumber companies in the north and southwest; south- 
west or Old Mexico preferred; have no objections to going 
south or west if in the right locality ; would accept position 
as superintendent of logging and railroad department; can 
furnish Al references. 

dress “W. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





DESIRES TO CHANGE POSITION, 

A widely experienced yellow pine lumberman, as sales man- 
ager or buyer, who will influence trade for mill or whole- 
saler; prefer south; competent, undoubted integrity and gilt- 
edge references; presently employed. Manufacturers or good 
wholesale houses, ene reply. 


dress 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SITUATION WANTED 


By competent bookkeeper and general office man, at present 


employed. Eight years’ experience. Not afraid of work. 
Best references. 
Address “W. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION ON PACIFIC COAST 
By competent, sober man of 37; married; will engage with 
reliable firm where there is chance for advancement; capable 


of superintending or managing saw mill operations from 
stump to market. Best of references. 
Address W. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION BAND SAW FILER. 
Who may have trouble with their saws write me; 
guaranteed ; strictly sober. 

J. A. LAWSON, Virginia Beach, 
WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of lumber yard. Seven years’ experience. Can furnish best 
references. Address “W. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


work 





|_Wanted:Cmployment | 


FIRST CLASS BAND & GANG SAW FILER 
Wants position in first class mill. Married and temperate. 
Satisfaction guaraning? or no pay. Reference supplied. 

dress 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
In hard or soft timber, single or double cutter. Address 
THOS. McCANN, 425 Twelfth St., Rock Island, Ill. 


SALES MANAGER, BUYER OR WHAT HAVE 
You to offer well qualified ‘han? Married; age 33; nine 
years’ experience in hardwoods, white pine, hemlock : goou 
oflice manager. 

Address 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS — 
Has twenty years’ experience. Addres 
THOMAS KF. MERRETT, No. 1 King St. Cohoes, N. Y. 


POSITION AS COMMISSARY MANAGER 
By competent, experienced man with twelve years’ 
rience. At present employed, but desires a change. 
spondence = Address 
COMMISS ARY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
‘WANTED SITUATION 
In a saw mill or sash and door factory or lumber business 
by a Frenchman or Lorrain who is thoroughly experienced 
and capable. Can estimate and lay out plans. Forty years 
old; married. Good references. Speaks English, French and 
German. Desires situation in the United States or Canada 
by the end of Mare h. 
Address eS 


WANTED~—A POSITION AS SUPT. OR 
Shipping clerk, south or west preferred; reason for wishing 
a change, firm sold : good reference. 





“S. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








exp 
Corr 








” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ddress . 16," care AMERICAN LUMBEBMAN. 
WANTED- SITUATION AS 
Master mechanic by an A No. 1 saw mill and railroad man 
and electrician, 
Address “N. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 








CAN YOU USE AN EXPERIENCED MAN 


In your sash and door, mantle or lumber department? Sales- 


man, correspondent, accountant and estimator ; employed but 
want to change. Write me. 
Address “W. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





POSITION BY FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHT, 
Thoroughly experienced; a total abstainer; would like 
position as foreman or master mechanic for lumber company 
with several saw mills to_keep in repair and improvement. 

Address 35,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


» oOo, 
CONSULTING LUMBERMAN. 
If you want your timber estimated, a new mill built, 
railroad or town laid out or modern plans made for manu- 
facturing at lowest possible cost by one who has been a 
successful operator south and north, 
dress “W. 31,” care 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


| Wanted Tinber-Aimber Lands 


WANTED-TO BUY 
5,000 to 10,000 acres timber land in Tennessee that will run 
heavy to oak. Give estimate of each kind of timber, loeation, 
how near railroad. Want you to guarantee your estimate 
and give your cash price. 
Address “as 


Wantedfumber Shingles] 





3," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-POSITION IN CEDAR AND 
Tie business. Man thoroughly experienced as buying and 
po representative; will be free very soon to accept a 
similar position. Personally acquainted with all leading 
producers in northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. Highest 
references. Address “W. 25,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

Young man 27 years of age would like to get proposition 
from some Jumber manufacturer or wholesaler to handle 
freight matters, eventually working into selling line also. 
Expert on lumber rates. Six years’ experience in general 
freight office of large western road, where I am at present 
employed. Address “W. 47,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED- AT ONCE 

500 cars good black walnut logs, 10” and up in diameter. 

Will inspect at shipping point — pay cash. 
GEO. W. HARTZELL, U. B. Bidg., 


WANTED-HARDWOOD LATH, POLES & PILING 
54”x1\,"-6 ft., 1, 2 and 3 grades; also 5 cars each chestnut 
poles, hardwood piling and hickory logs. Write 

J. H. HICKS & CO., Dennison, 


Dayton, Ohio. 


Ohio. 
WANTED -TO HANDLE ON COMMISSION 
Basis the output of a mill in Ww ashington making good — 


of cedar shingles. TOWNLEY SHINGLE C 
Jackson, Mien. 





WANTED-POSITION BY Ai BAND FILER, 
With 15 years’ experience; can come at once; double mill 
preferred. Address “W. 49,’ care AMERICAN N LUMBERMAN, 

WANTED- ‘POSITION 
As planing mill foreman or machinist in a good mill. Under- 
stand working all lumber. A1 mill machinist. Understand 
handling labor. Best of references given. Would prefer the 
south or west. 

Address “W. 48,” 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of hardwood plant. Have had fifteen years’ experience in 
southern bardwoods. Operated large saw mill plants. Can 
give best of references, 
Address ae A 








care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED 
By a man of several years’ experience in the retail lumber 
business as manager and auditor a position in either line of 
work. Am at present employed, but owing to the climate 
not agreeing with family must make a change. Can furnish 
best of references. 
Address 


YOUNG MAN AGE 23, COLLEGE GRADUATE 
Desires to connect himself with a good lumber company 
where by close application he can make good advancement ; 
no objection to leaving city ; have had 3 years’ study in for- 
estry ; can give best of reference. 

Address 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Ai LUMBERMAN, iO YEARS MANAGER 
Of retail yards, now manager of large Indiana yard, wishes 
to change; would prefer office or road work for good whole- 
sale firm ; "moderate salary and best of references. 
Address “W. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“W. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











BUYER COAST PRODUCTS 
Competent, experienced, up to date young man will take posi- 
tion Februar as none but first class concerns will be con- 
sidered. Addre 
“COAST BUYER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BUYER SOUTHERN PRODUCTS 
Young man capable of managing os office or buying 
on the road; Al references. Addres: 
“SOUTHERN BUYER,” care “AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGER RAILROAD OR WOODS OPERATION. 
Energetic, experienced young man with unquestioned refer- 
ences; open for position February 15, the west or south. 
Address “R. R. MGR.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











MANAGER MANUFACTURING PLANT 
March ist I will be open for an engagement with a first class 
eoncern, south or northwest coast; competent and familiar 
with lumber agg from stump to market. 


FIRST CLASS BAND FILER WANTS POSITION 
Best references. 
Address 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Satisfaction a Reference. 
Address . 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“T. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED MAN 
To manage saw mill and logging operation from stump to 
car; up in all branches of the work; sober, industrious and 
can give best of references; at present employed, but desire 
to change: ten years with present employers. 

Address “W. 7,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR 

Is open for position in office or on the road. Moderate 
salary. P. O. BOX 227, Morgantown, Ww. Va. 





BAND CIRCULAR AND GANG FILER. 
Wants position. s furnish good references. 
dress . 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-POSITION 
As planiog mill foreman ; 8 years’ experience; references. 
Address “tT. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN WANTS POSITION 
Of woods superintendent. Fifteen nog! experience. Capa- 
ble of taking charge entire operation from stump to mill. 
Sober and a hustler. Address 

F. J. LINDSAY, Stanton, Mich. 


BAND SAW FILER. 





Can also handle gang, saws and band resaws. 
ddress T. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


I would like a position filing band saws in a large mill. 





WANTED-POSITION BY FIRST CLASS 
Band saw filer. One or more mills. Good references. 
Address SAW MILL, 667 Concord Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





“MGR. PLANT,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 





WANTED 
31%,”x7 hard maple. 
2,000 pes. 4x5 hickory axles. 
2,000 pes. 4x5 hard maple axles. 
4-4 Com. & Bet. Qtd. sawed oak. 
Can - green or dry. Correspondence solicited. 
THE F. W. FRENCH LUMBER CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


2,000 pes. 


WANTED-NO. 2 GUM, BIRCH, ETC. 

If you have any to offer for immediate or future delivery, 
quote delivered Chicago. 

AMERICAN BOX COMPANY, 





Chicago. 


WANTED MOULDINGS IN POPLAR 
y"x1'4” to 1%”, mostly 10’ lengths. Half round 
to %”—12’ to 16’ lengths. 

kK. F. BROWN MFG. 


1210 West Carson St., 





Flat 
4," 
IIOUSE, 
Pittsburg, L'a 





FOLLOWING DRY YELLOW PINE POLE STOCK 


20,000’ 


4x7%—160’. 
10,000’ 4x8—18’. 
10,000’ 4x10—198’. 
5,000’ 4x11—16’. 


5,000° 4\Y4x6¥, a — 16’. 
5,000’ 34%4x9—12’. 
10,000’ SY4xT%—I1!1’. 
2,500’ 1144x14—16’. 
40,000’ 4x7-—-12’. 
30,000’ 3x4-4’6”—9’-—13’6” or 18’. 

Advise us what you can furnish and your best price de- 
livered St. Louis. Also let us know of any other sizes (hat 
you may have in pile and your best price delivered St. Louis. 


LUEHRMANN HARDWOOD LUMBER CO 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CHAS. F. 





SEASON’S CUT YELLOW PINE WANTED. — 
Wish to negotiate with dependable saw and planing nill 
manufacturing 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet per annum !0Dg 
or shortleaf or mixed, a general line of dimension, boards, 
finish and planing mill stock. Want entire output 1909. 
Discount all shipments. 
103,” 


Address “Ts 
WHEN YOU HAVE A WANT 
In the lumber line, get what you want through the want 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the greatest clearing 
house for lumber wants, 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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